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moment easily possible, I shall strive to 
into ready and agreeable view a 
not abundantly favoured by natural resources, 
which, under the direction of the scientific know- 
ledge acquired in the past two has 
attained a vitality not perfectly matural, bnt 
approaching to that standard. In an artistic 
sense, it would have been better to choose a 
small town or large village than a city for my 
description ; but as the great mortality of States 
f is resident in cities, it is practically better to 
in take the larger and less-favoured community. If 
ft, per sninu®s. The rs is lowered | cities conld be transformed, tho rest would| underground. Tho living part of every hi 
‘raised at th og per ut only remains] follow. Ourcity, which may be named Hygeia, | begins on a level of tho street, The > 
n two minutos, the emptying of the] has the sdvantege of being a new foundation; | built of a brick which has the following sanitany 
hen drawn up ccoupies about two or| but it is so built that existing cities might be advantages: —It is glazed, and quite | 
“ean y modelled upon it. ‘The population of the | moable to water, so that during wet 
the breaking of tools is of frequent occur-| city may be placed at 100,000, living in 20,000 | walls of the houses are not 
ee any system of boring, and the} honses, built on 4,000 acres of land,—an average i 
1s for the recovery of the | of 26 persons to an acre. This may be considered 
working tools are fully described by the author. | a large population for the space oocupied, but 
As to the ity of water derived from the | since the effect of density on vitality telle only | wedge 
: by wells, the author has given] detrimentally when it reaches a certain extreme | and by which all the oponi 
: from about forty wells in the| degree, as in Liverpool and Glasgow, the esti- | communicate with each other. 
nm o,” situated in tho counties of | mate may be ventured. Tho safety of the popn- | this manner honeycombed, 80 
r Berks, Bucks, Essex, Hants, Herts, | lation of ‘the city is provided for against density them a constant body of 
; lesex, and Surrey. In some cases | by the character of the houses, which insure an by side openings in the outer 
ped ewan stated at per day, and this we|equal distribution of the population. Tall| air can be changed ai 
uve taken to mean twelve hours, when twenty- | houses overshadowing the streets, and creating| quired, can be heated from the 
four are not expressly stated. In most oases the necessity for one entrance to several tenements, | the house. The bricks 
ity is stated at per minute, and reducing | are nowhere permitted. In streets devoted | wall of the honse, those which form the 
the game time, wo find the average | to business, where the tradespeople require a of the rooms, are glazed in, different, K 
each of the forty wells to be 183 gallons | place of mart or shop, the houses are four stories | according to the taste of the owner, and. 
je. high, and in some of the western streets, where | so neatly that the after-adornment of the walls, 
s Sfortford'a shaft is sunk 160 ft.,| the houses are separate, three and four-storied | is considered unnecessary, and, indeed, objess 
to.a farther depth of 140 ft. The | buildings are erected ; but on the whole it was | tionable. By this means those most eat 
is 188 ft. The water |fonnd bad to exceed this range, and as each| parts of household accommodation,—layers of \ 
140 ft. of the surface of the | story is limited to 16 ft., no house is higher than | mouldy paste and size, layers of poisonous paper, eae 
to be 10,000 gallons | 60 ft. The substratum of the city is of two | or layers of absorbing colour stuff or: - 
surely mean per hoor, | kinds, At its northern and highest part there is | are entirely done away with, The walls of the 
at the same quantity | clay; at its southern and south-eastern gravel. | rooms can be made clean at any time 
} but‘only 25 gallons | Whatever disadvantages might spring in other simple use of water, and tbe ceilings, w! aro 
bore, the rest is from | places from'a retention of water on a clay soil | turned in light arches of thinner brick or tile. 
of 154 ft, from the hy here met by the plan which is universally fol. | coloured to match the wall, are open to the same 
lowed of building every house on arches of solid | cleansing process.. The colour , 
brickwork. So, where in other towns there are | inner brickwork is gray, as. a ralo, b 
areas and kitchens and servants’ offices, there of sight 
are hore subways through which the air flows 
freely, avd down the inclines of which all cur. 
rents of water are carried away, ———— 
of our model city allows room for three wi 
main streets or boulevards, which run from east 
to west, and which are the main thoroughfares. 
.| Beneath each of these is a subway, a railway 
along which the heavy traffic of the ia carried 
on, The streets from north to south which cross 
the main thoroughfares at right angles; and'the 
minor streets which run parallel, are all wide, 
and, owing to the lowness of the houses, are 
thoroughly ventilated, aud in the day are filled 
with ht, They are planted on each side 
of the ways with tres, and in many places 
with shrubsand evergreens. All the interspaces 
between the backs of houses are gardens. The 
charches, itals, theatres, banks, lecture- 
rooms, and public buildings; as well as 
some private buildings, such as w' and 
stables, stand ulone, forming of streeta, 
and occupying the position of several houses. 
They are surrounded with garden space, and add 
not only to the beauty but to the healthiness of 
the city. The large houses of the wealthy are 
situated in asimilar manner, The streets of the 
city are paved throughout in the samo material, 
As yet, wood pavement 
found the best, It is 
durable, Tramways are ——— 


























f Jaundry work; and when that is done at) places for the public sale of spirituous liquors. | parke, elevations have 
‘home, the open places on the roof above make her this be @ voluntary purgation in goodly | windows, all of which will have projecting ps 
an excellent drying-groand. In the wall of the| imitation of the National Temperance League, | ment hoods, covered with zinc uniform wi 
“soullery is the upper opening to the shaft of the | the effect of Sir Wilfrid Lawson's Permissive foot, 
-dust-bin shaft. This shaft, open to the air from | Bill and most permissive wit and wisdom, or 
‘ the work of the Good Templars, we need not stay | I 
tu inquire. We look at the fact only. To this 
city, as to the town of St. Johnsbury, in 
Vermont, which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has so 
graphically described, we may apply the descrip- 
tion Mr. Dixon has written :—“ No bar, nodram- 
shop, no saloon defiles the place. Nor is there! are thrown across, upon the nee | 
a single gaming-hell or house of ill repute.” | rests. For the ventilation of thy building, “ 
Through all the workshops into which we pass, | lating valves are placed in the a 
in whatever labour the men or women may be | floor and ceiling lines: of one nee 
ocoupied,—and the place is noted for its manu- | these will be self-acting, whilst rs will be 
facturing industry,—at whatever degree of heat | regalated according as it may) be found neces- 
or cold, strong drink is unknown. Practically, | sary to increase or decrease air 

we are ina total abstainers’ town, and a man|tion. The building is internally ‘ fire-proof”’ 
seen intoxicated te be so avoided by the | to the floor above the mezzanine, whilst all the 
























taken to ensure 
this is the case. 


intervals between the several ; 















































‘through a shaft, also paseing through the roof. 
“On the landing in the second or middle stories 
hree-storied houses there is a bath-room, 
ied with hot and cold water from the 
above. The floor of the kitchen and of 
the upper stories is slightly raised in the 
centre, and is of smooth, gray tile. The floor of 
tiie bath room isthe same, In the living rooms, 
where the fleors are of wood, a true oak margin 
of floor extends 2 ft. around each room. Over 
‘this no carpet is ever laid. It is kept bright and 
clean by the old-fashioned beeswax and turpen-. 
tine, and the air is made fresh and ozonic by the 
Considering that a third part of the 
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whole community that he would have no peace to | other floors are supported on iron colamns and 
remain. And, smoking and, drinking go | girders. : 53 
largely together, the two practices were,| The ground and mezzanine floors are intended 
indeed, original ex@banges of social degradations | to be let as offices and chumbors for engineers 
of man is, or should be, spent in sleep, great | between the civili man and the savage, the | and other professional persons, while the whole 
are is taken with the bedrooms, so that they | savage getting ‘y much the worst of the | of the rest of the building willbe occupied as 
shall be thoroughly lighted, roomy, and venti-|bargain,—so the practices largely disappear | residences of a high class, The and 
. Twelve hundred cubic feet of space is|tugether. Pipe and glass, cigur and sherry | other apartments on the several floors 
allowed for each sleeper, and from the sleeping | cobbler, like the Siamese twins, who could only | spacious, some of them being 380 ft. by 20 ft., 
apartments all unecessary articles of furniture | live connected, bave both died in our model | whilet others are 20 ft. square. Hach floor: 
and of dress are rigorously excluded. Old clothes, | city. Tobacco, by far the most innocent partner | tains several bath-rooms and lavatories, and the 
old shoes, and other offensive articles of the same | of the firm, lived, as it perhaps deserved to do, | approaches to the rooms on the different floors: 
order arenever permitted to have residence there. | a little the longest; but it passed away, and the | are along corridors 10 ft. wide. A large areaon 
In most instances the rooms on the first-floor are | tobacconist’s connter, like the dram counter, has | one of the floors of the building, about the 
made the bedrooms, and the lower the living| disappeared. The streets of our city, though | centre, is ultimately intended for musical pure 
rooms. Inthelarger houses bedrooms are carried | sufficiently filled with basy people, are com- | poses, and the erection of an is contem- 
ontin the upper floor for the use of the domestics. | paratively silent. The subways relieve the| plated. The present building is intended to 
Lo facilitate communication between the kitchen | heavy traffic, and the factories are all at short | be carried southward in the direction of York. 
and the entrance-hall, so that articles of food, | distances from the town, except those in which | road, and will contain a large dining-room andall 
fuel, and the like may be carried up, a shaft|the work that is carried on is silent and free | the domestic arrangements in connexion with the 
runs in the partition between two houses, and | from nuisance. This brings me to speak of some | establishment. It is also stated that ow t 
carries a basket lift in all houses that are above | of the public buildings which have relation to our | sent lease expiring, another wing will be even. 
two stories high, Every heavy thing to and| prosent studies.”* tually erected on the north side facing Birdoage- 
from the kitchen is thus carried up and down walk, and overlooking St. James's Park. de 
from — ae: and from the top to the es a Car The building yo been ee fe bres 8 
ment, and m' unnecessary labour is there! : , » himself, and is ing carried out by own 
saved. In the two-storied houses the lift is rec OURS ee workmen, under the personal supervision of Mr. 
necessary. A flight of outer steps leads to the Nash as his clerk of works. It may be added 
upper or kitchen floor. The warming and venti-| Tue latesfire at Mr. Hankey’s new mansion, |that the restoration of that p of the 
lation of the houses is carried out by a common | adjoining Birdcage-walk, gives a moro than | mansion destroyed by the fire last week will: be 
and simple plan. ‘The cheerfulness of the fire-| ordinary interest to the exceptionally lofty block | commenced in a few days, the owner himself, as 
side is not sacrificed; there is still the open|of new buildings which he is erecting imme- | in the case of the buildings perseraytgr | 
grate in every room, bat at the back of the fire- | diately adjacent to his own residence, and which | his own architect; whether wisely or not, it is 
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stove there is an air-box or case which, distinct | has attracted much attention within the last few | unnecessary for us to say. “ ; 
days on the part of visitors who bave been drawn PIES Oe 
to the scene of the recent conflagration. The : 
new buildings under consideration are the loftiest 
in the metropolis, as residences, and may, per- 
haps, not inaptly be described as a huge towér, 
rather than as a block of dwellings. Had the 
Metropolitan Board of Works obtained the 
Building Act for which they applied last year, 
Mr. Hankey would have been prevented from 
erecting such a structure as that now in 


from the chimney, communicates by an opening 
‘with tho outer air, and by another operiing with 
the room. When the firein the room heats the 
iron receptacle, fresh air is brought in from 
without, and is diffased into the ropm at the 
upper part on a plan similar to that devised by 
Captain Galton, As each house is complete 
within iteelf in all its arrangements, those dis- 
catled back premises are not 
uired, There is a wide space, consequently, 
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Alarming Gas Explosion at ree peso 
Oa the 2%h ult,, about seven o' , an X= 
plosion took place which might have been - — 
attended with grave pega = Pe premises of 
Mr. Eyles, a newspaper a r 
North-street, one of the most crowded t 
fares in Brighton, avd most 


















































the back fronts of all houses, which | progress. one person happened to be passing at the 
gpace is, iu every instance, turned into a garden| Queen Anne’s Mansions, as they are desig-|on the other side of ‘the road, which 
nated, stand upon a plot of land at Queen wide just there, and who was 









rr ite the Bt.|I red that perenne | 

nne’s - gate, immediately oppos e St.) It appea a been pres 

gr for children young andold. The houses James's Park Station of the Metropolitan District viously sheervad, sod the xesult that the” 
built on arched subways, great convenience | Railway, and have their pal frontage in “great q' j 

‘existe for conve: from, and for condact. | Broadway, from which — are approached : , 

under a spacious archway, having a span of about 

24 ft. This archway algo leads into a courtyard, 

which the western frontage of the building over- | ca’ 

looks, and through which Mr. | 4 

is also entered. The 
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are to live, and where their children 
ht up. 
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humble homes of Phila- 

yracuse, Detroit, and so many 

of the smaller American cities ? In answering 

this question, each city will need to consider its 

own needs possibilities, varying greatly as 

t it will also do well to consider 

the means by which Philadelphia, 

city —— than 750,000 inbabitanta, 

its industrial population better 

homes than any large city in the world can show 

for an equal number of working men and small 
tradesmen 


worse, while in Philadelphia 
growing better. By the census of 1870 the 
number of dwellings New York was but 
61,044, for a population of nearly a million,—an 
therefore, of nearly fifteen persons to 
each . But in nine of the twenty-two 
“ wards” of New York, a — of 365,000 
was housed in only 17,110 dwellings, an average 
of minh con to each dwelling. When Paris 
abs ) contained about the same population 
New York now has, the number of houses 
there was 50,476, and the number of persons to 
each dwelling was 22, or just about the same 
ne we now find in the worst 
parts of New York. In Philadelphia, on the 
other a of 674,000 in 1870 was 
housed ‘= dwellings, giving one house to 
the 


ses rite part of 
a number of persons to 
part exceed eight, or only a 


the difference bet 


hia to several reasons, one of which is that in | i 


iladelphia the custom of letting land for a term 
at a ground-rent has long prevailed and made it 


been compelled to 
ich they built. It is a novel thi 
in England to hear a system corentt 


has produced amongst ts so much bad building, 
and is, for other reasons, now so suspiciously 


Foremost am nonget the causes, however, which 
bave provided thfal homes for the people of 
Philadelphia, the reporters place the operations 
since the year 1850 of Building Societies, closely 
resembling the Benefit Building Societies of 
England as they existed in Lancashire and other 


. | northern counties from 1820 to 1850, and while, 


as they very properly point out, these societies 
were yet controlled in the interest of the work- 
ing people, The first society of this sort in 
America, admittedly following the English model, 
was founded in 1831. It is estimated that the 
present number of building societies in Pennsyl- 
vania is upwards of 1,000, more than half of them 
being in Philadelphia, where it is stated there 
are more than 30,000 houses now occupied by 
their owners, and which became their property 
throngh the operation of these associations. A 
long account of the working of these societies is 
given in the re with strong commendation. 
Speaking the prevalence of tenement- 
houses in New York and Boston, they point out 
that the death-rate is highest in the parts of 
these cities where the tenement-houses, each 
containing numerous families, are the most 
numerous; and there, also, crime, vice, and 
pauperism most abound. Complimentary refe- 


grow worse from year to a8 the city popula- 
tion rapidly gains; but tendency is counter- 
acted in many cities by the inclusion of cheaper 
land within the city limits; by the 
which often take place in the localities of trade 
and manofacture, making crowded 
more useful for other purposes than 
and by many other canses. Among these may 
be named, as a matter of certainty, 
times called in question, the ly 
prosperity of the working people (who have been 
quite steadily improving their condition since the 
beginning of the civil war), and the action of 
munici vernment and benevolent citizene. 
In Philadelphia and a few other cities, a great 
check has been given to ov by the 
action of the Benefit Building Societies, which, 
to the custom of such societies in 


eect ene yr beens own a working 

even of the hum grade. The 

of these societios in Philadelphia Pye. er 
some length, both because of their extraordinary 
results, and because they differ in many respects 
from the English Building Societies as now 
constituted, though originally the plan and 
working of them seems to have been much the 
same in the two countries. The difficulties and 


rence is made to the doings of Miss Octavia | j 


Hill, whose example has been followed in New 
York and Boston with more or lees success. 

It is found in Boston that the New Building 
Laws there, requiring greater strength, have 
almost put an end to the building of small 
houses, by adding greatly to the cost of con- 
struction, 

A full description is given of the small houses 
built in Philadelphia under the operation of the 
societies ; they are said to be uniformly in good 
repair, and neat in appearance. The party-wall 
between two houses is uniformly of brick. They 
are from 12 ft. to 17 ft. front, and from 26 ft. to 
84 ft. deep; the average of the two-story 
houses being 14 ft. by 30 ft., on lots 14 ft. by 
650 ft. or 60 ft., and even 80 ft.,.in remote parts of 
the city. They have four, six, and sometimes, in 
three-s' houses, eight rooms and a bath-room. 
The front are rarely over 2 ft. 6 in, wide and 
6 ft. 6 in. in height; the entry usually runs 
through the house, with stairs at the back, and 
is narrow. These streets are in order, and 
the neighbourhoods are proverbial for the quiet 
behaviour of the people. © policemen say 
they never have any trouble there, and other 
pocrls speak of thom as being good citizens. 

rankenness is not common among them, th 


are 
a State of Pennsylvania, in which these 
Building Associations exist in greater numbers 
than in all the rest of the Uuiled States together, 
had, in 1870, a population of more than three 
and a half millions, and vow has probably more 
than four millions. Close beside it is the little 
State of Delaware, with only 125,000 inhabi- 
tants in 1870, of whom abont one-fourth 
pyr city of Wilmington. 


in one 


were attempted twenty years ago, 
nate results, their re seems to 
owing to a departure from the tru 
management. ‘These societies need to 
(at least in America) by the beste 
members, and for the mutual t 
borrowing and non-borrowing members, 
was not done in the unsuccessful 
Massachusetts and Connecticat; and whenever 
it ceases to be done in Philadelphia, misfortune 
will sooner or later be the result. 

It was not thought necessary to point out the 
moral, social, and political advantages to be 
arrangement 


temperate, industrious, and frogal. 



















* investment,”—which latter would be a panacea 


D MIDDLE CLASSES, 

What és the Best Method which should be 
sted to Remedy and Rectify the Same?” “ 
tmpen and Honse Decorator. Fanerals gontigation o to fae 


ee submitted to his 
iy built he advises less, if well, more to be 
determines. what the 


© good for trade, 
go the modern genius of the British builder 
ingenuously advertises, with honest candowr and 
charming naiveté, his intention of so building 
for the living that he may bury them the sooner 
with “economy and despatch” ; thus emulatin; 
the philanthropy of Sairey Gamp, who, you w 
remember, mal pleasure “ in lay- 


ing) peers & os, did “in Jaying them 


I propose, in the first instance, to inquire, 
lst, How the ovils which I shall/ indisputably 
gated exist have arisen, and why? 2nd. 
enumerate in what they consist. 3rd. To 
endeavour to suggest the means of remedying 
ny arora them, / 
what causes are to be attributed the grossly 
defective sanitary condition of the abodes of the 


reports 
With its defecta of plan or its want of sanitary 
arran ts he Seely nothing to do; 
the public will not te in the price, 
why should he? It is a pure business transac- 
tion. Ay, but you rejoin, how abont the legal | poin' 
enactments ? ly the local authorities or the 
district surveyor intervene, and the public is 
thus protected ? This time I am compelled to 
answer negatively,—It is true that there are 
Aots of Parliament which in theory afford great 
and usefal powers ; it is equally true that up to 
the present (as facts prove) they have been 
inoperative, or, at all events, have not stemmed 
or prevented the evils to which I am directing 
your attention. I venture to assert that London 
‘and its suburbs are infinitely worse provided for 
than many second-rate provincial towns, most of 

















































































upper and middle ? I shall show beyond | which have the construction of their buildings 
a doubt that pretentious houses of the | and streets eget by bye-laws issued under | ply with his requirements; and 
* well-to-do” more unknown and con-| powers of the Public Health Act, and sanctioned | is sure “the public is willing 


cealed immundities than the unobtrasive dwell. 
ings of the poor. Let us consider the history of 
under which a house of the 

or its suburbs rises into existence. 
The land is let by the owner upon the shortest 
lease. that he can procure a builder to accept, 
and at the highest ground-rent that can be 


improvements when they are 
ticable and without 
opinion with which I am 
coincide. Possible, then, as it is 
drainage by Act of 


by the Home Secretary. If you turn, by way of 
example, to “the bye-laws” of this town 
wherein we are now assembled [Brighton], you 
will find most admirable arrangements for, the 
preservation of the publio health. If these are 
effectually carried out, house sanitation is un- accomplished by the active co-operation 
doubtedly greatly if nob perfeotly protected. | public. et 
Doubtless in the course of our discussion weshall| The construction pe 

joarn how far these provisions have passed from | governed by the Metropolitan Buildings | 

theory to practice, and if they have been | Act passed to regulate the 

adopted, and with what success. I will merely ings so as to prevent accident by fire, and which 
mention a few points, and I may say that most | does not pretend to affect, except very 


of the bye-laws of similar towns which I have the sanitation of the bui ‘ 
— contain the same provisions, The| Impressed with its anomalies, ) 
w of its clauses, the ambiguities of its af 
and the difficulties its working, th 
in that 


ths of strects and heights of houses are 

stringently regulated. The strength, 
tion, and quality of materials for building the Metropolitan Board of  W: pod ov 
walls of houses are defined; a wise precaution is | spirit which always distinguishes its 
taken, it being stipulated thatno new house shail Session of 1874 introduced into Parliament 
a Bill containing most wise and useful material 
for ensuring the future health and welfare of the 
honse-dwellers of the metropolis. This Bill was 
referred to a select committee. es: 

1 think if the Board had been content with a 
little it might have obtained more; if it had 
determined to amend the present Act it would 























































The lessee, building for speculation, generally 
not overburdened with cash, more often impe- 
cunious trom the commencement of the transao- 
tion, immediately creates an improved ground. 
rent, disposes of the same at less than the 
market value, and thas provides himself with 
funds, He then proceeds to finish with as much 
colerity as he possibly can, borrowing as large 
an amount on mortgage of the building daring 
its progress, or after its completion, as he can 
~ Then he lets and sells, or, more fre- 
quently than not, the property es into the 

of the mortgagee, who hastily and 
economically completes it himself. The house 
being let. is probably again parted with, both on 
part of lessor, lessee, and mortgagee, and 
nfortanate tenant finds himself in posses. 
sion of a structure which he must either 
mainly rebuild to live in with comfort, or he 
must submit with resignation to its inoonve- 
niences and defects. Thronghout the process 
thussketched, it will be observed that each party 
to each transaction has his interest opposed to 
his honesty, The landlord, eager to convert his 
land into ground-rent, cares but littie how or by 
‘whom this desirable consummation is obtained ; 
anxious for his profit;and working 
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be inhabited without a certificate has been given 
by the Board that the samo is fit for habitation. 
A considerably larger space surrounding the 
houses for ventilation is demanded than com- 
pelled by the Metropolitan Building Act. Care- 
fal provisious are madeas to the drainage and 
ventilation of drains, some of which, however, 
are, I think, open to s have succeeded ; but, unhappily for the 
Within the metropolitan area, the regulations | of the metropolis, it endeavoured to 
affecting tho widths of streets, drainage, dc., the selfish interests and conveniences of : 
are provided for by the Metropolis Local Manage. ab 
ment Act and its amendments. Before I had 
carefully considered their provisions, I judged 1 i 
from the irrefragable testimony of facts which embodied in the form of a Shek 
i had presented to my notice, that|at by the committee, inter 3 thy 
was important that the D j 
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“dear life,” expends as little as he can, and have full power to stop the any 
on the i or avarice of the public ; become, | building in which the material or i, 
to recoup his minimum ontlay. The m , id, practieally inoperative. calculated to be dangerous to b 








desirous of realising (finishing by compulsion), carefal. mmon the builder or owner | 
emulates by necessity the example of the onion i and language tre a a 
Throughout all is speculation, seldom or never 


. When the transaction is concluded, 


i 


able to pay a fair rental, 
ling, to expend the large 
Frankenstein of a} j 
in executing that which 
considers as improvements 
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and my requirements as unnecessary, 
informed me that in the house in which he 
dwelt (a yet more fashionable locality) the state 
of things 1 complained of bad existed for 
over twenty years, and that neither himself nor 
his family had ever experienced any incon. 
venience. It was simply a case of “persuade @ 
man + his will, and he is of the same 
opinion still.” I refused on behalf of my client 
poor]¢o take the house without my demands bein 
satisfied: the landlord, however, consented, an 
the alterations wero effected. 

I have recently purchased on behalf of a client 
the lease of a mansion in Portlund-place, from a. 
quamas Lam sie to 4 he acne Pie mag who Re spent, ve - was 

» iy lormed, a fortune in providing new nage. 
of the utter neglect and crass ignorance of sani- | Indeed, I found the principal W.O. built out of 
. which’ I have (encountered, and with|the house altogether, the soil-pipe of which, 
indeed, I have to combat every day. 1| however, was carried through the basement, 
few examples with which to conclade this | where it was supposed to be connected with the 
J drain. Upon removing the floor-boards, to 
examine it, I found the ground surrounding the 
connexion literally one mass of black se , 
the soil oozing through the joint even at the 
time of examination, and the connexion with the 
main drain laid in at right angles, The 9-in. 
drain-pipes ran through the contre of the house, 
. | having a very slight gradient, and had evidently 
not been laid in many years. They were nearly 
the drainage was in every way | full of consolidated sewage, and but little space 
he told mo that he had| was left for the passage of the fluid. With but 
of money in making it|» glightly-increased pressure the joints would 
ts were bad, the pipes| have given way, and the sewage would have t 
The ‘servants’ | flowed under the boards, instead of into the | suggestion of Engineer Goretti was 
. closet was adjacent to the scullery,| sewer. The sinks, W.0.s, and cisterns were all for the prevention of torrents, namely, 
was in communication with the kitchen,— | padly-positioned, and all more or less defective of immersing trees with sacks full 
opposite the kitchen-|jn ganitary arrangements. In the butler’s other heavy material; or for the defence 


































absolutely necessary that schools of architecture, 
purely as art, should be founded. Men such as 
Alvino, Betti, and others were of his r 
All noble professions have especial schools ; ; 
not architecture ? . 
It was then suggested that as there does not 
exist in Italy, in the Academy of Fine Arts, 
scientific instruction, or at least such as to 
good architects, that in one or more of 
Academies of Fine Arts a school of architecture 
should be founded, in which should be given, 
with all the artistic reg =P also the neces- 
sary scientific teaching ispensable to 
exercise of the profession, and which should algo 
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least one, and in this city, for Italy. 
Debates were held on fluvial 
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range. was supplied direct try the sink was placed next to the turn-up rivers, immersion of sacks similarly filled with 
from the waste from which entered Pedatead of the butler, who must have inhaled | heavy material, and large barges loaded with 
the drain, it was said to be trapped.|draughts of impure atmosphere at every in- stones, by which the vortex would be stayed, and 
pe — nh was por connected with | gpiration. The soil-pipos of the closets have, cover the part threatened, while could 





















trapped an ordinary bell-|jndeed, been ventilated with a zinc rectangular 
i or trap of which I found broken. | tube; but as this had been so positioned as to 
ener aly oo mashes tap I found | jet the sewer-gas: through an adjacent skylight 
also g into the drains. | into the house, and the odour being extremely 
‘The complained of frequent headaches | disagreeable, it had been, by his lordship’s 
_and general depression ; and I need not add that | directions (as I have been told), closed, Here was 
itexcited no surprise, seeing that the kitchen | gyidence that it had, at all events, been dojng some 
fire was continuously drawing in from the sewers | service, and probably had only poisoned a fow of 
a steady supply of sewer gas | the domestics. I foundjthe bends of soil-pipes 
and drinking-water cistern. In| }jkewise riddled with holes, as desoribed by Dr. 
Fergus, There happened to be a housemaid’s 
sink situated close to a bedroom.door, the waste 
from which had been carefully connected with 
the soil-pipe, so that, probably, had the closets 
been satisfactorily ventilated, this ent 
would have defeated the obect in view, Ishould 
also mention that the best W.O. was situated on 
the bedroom.floor, under the stairs, and was 
lighted and ventilated through a small shaft, of apartments in Government House, 
formed of wood boarding, and carried to the these are being refurnished for the occasion by 
roof ; it also opened by a window to the main or Messrs. Deschamps, of Madras. As Indian 
principal staircase, Tho gutter of the roof ran styles of furniture are scarcely consonant with 
through the bedrooms, and under the floors at | E notions of 
the time of examination it was full of black, 
slimy filth, This is a fair specimen of the sani 
arrangements of a nobleman’s “town house,” 
situated in one of the best streets of this 7 
metropolis, and in the year of grace 1876. 


be constructed behind. 

Maritime hydraulics were discussed ; the 
modes of ventilation ; the construction of roads 
in towns and country ; the best means of cleansing 
the Tiber; and the working of nines ee 
The meeting closed on the 22nd, : 
proposition that the next congress should ‘be 
held in Naples. 
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INDIAN PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
RECEPTION OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Great activity begins to prevail throughout 
India in making preparations for the 

of the Prince of Wales, and 
upholsterers, and decorators are wor' 
Hine in os Hoyal igthnege wil ooompy Sie 

Bombay ocoupy & 
Parel, and 



























































Thames Valley Drainage Act.—Mr. Grant- 
ham, ©.B., the inspector @ 
Tnclosure Commissioners, will 


constituting the Districts and District 
, , and as to any other 
with it) 





confer diplomas. Also that Florence, on account. sf 
of her artistic traditions and her monuments, is — 











atone consoles, rise, tier tier, 

beach to the Strada Reale, the curtains 

forts encircle the high places on every side, a 
d spires seem to crowd the island, and 


Oriental inhabitants, 
harmony which satisfies the most exacting 
server, and is peculiarly delightful to eyes weary 












of the waves. The ‘itecturo is similar to that 
of southern Italy, though the varied fortunes of 
the place have favoured the introdution of foreign 


elements, which give a weird charm to some few 
in Government House usually reserved | spots. Bailding operations are proceeding with 
for the Governor, and these also bave been par- | activity, and there is still room for a judicious use 

of capital, A new town is rising inland, towards 


tially refarnished darned same firm in a similar 
style. They have the east, and churches continue to multiply. 
This latter idiosynorasy of Malta's, for such it is, 


ised a peculiar sofa for the 
drawing-room, which, in addition to the ordinary 
has been produced by the priests, who adopt the 
following ingenious method of putting their doc- 


seat, has two lounging seats, one at either 
trines into practice, 


of the couch, forming a sort of tripartite 
sofa. The whole of the woodwork is richly 

the centre pioce showing the Prince of/ When a bricklayer, carpenter, or other person 

Wales's plumes rising into a prince's coronet. | engaged in the building trades, strays from the 

narrow path of discipline, the penance assigned 

him is to devote a certain number of Sundays 


The coverings are to be of silk; but when the 
Jast mail left, the colour had not been decided 

and other feast-days to the building of a specified 
church ; when a landholder falls into error, he 


upon, as it would necessarily have to be in 

keeping with the decorations of the room, which 

had not been begun. The pier-table is to be the | must give a site; and woe to the frail owner of 

chef-d’owvre, and local report says it will cost | forests and quarries; when a man possessed o} 

1201. and the trade description is, that the| wealth and not otherwise qualified to lend his 
help transgreases, he is requested to pay 
down a lump sum, Thus through the zeal of the 



























framework will be very rich, “with massive 
reversed foliage at the base of the columns, orna- 
mental capitals with falling flowers, while from 
corner to corner, at the top, will be a doubly. 
wreath, the whole surmounted by the 
Prince's feathers, with coronet and motto. From 
ench of the four feet a bracket will form a 
al sweep, until the four meet in the middle 
under the table, and support an elaborately- 
carved urn, which is imbedded in graven flowers 
in very great detail.” Whether this design was 
suggested by anything celestial, terrestrial, or 
infernal, we know not ; imaginative readers can 
to realise it for themselves, while prosaic 
gvill be glad to be spared similar details 
with the lamp-stands, chairs, tables, &c,, which 
are in keeping with it. The Prince's bedstead 
is chiefly notigeable for its massiveness,—rather 
an unusual feature in Indian beds,—and bears 
on its cornice the inevitable feathers and coronet. 
A couple of wardrobes and a lot of chairs com- 
the furniture, and anew white marble bath 
also been provided in one of the two dressing- 
rooms, The banqueting-ball is tobe made very 
brilliant; all the furnitare is being regilt and 
re-covered with crimson Utrecht velvet, and, in 
addition to the large chandeliers, 150 two-light 
wall-brackets are to be filled up. The portraits 
of her Majesty and other celebrities which deco- 
rate the apartment are to be reframed ; and alto- 
gee it is estimated that the expenditure on 
ernment House, Madras, will not fall short 

of 38,0001, 

It is said that the durbar for the reception of 
the Rajpootena chiefs will be held at Agra, and 
not at Ajmere, as was originally contemplated. 
Consequently, it has been decided to have a great 

, which will even throw into the 
shade the display which was made two years ago 
when the Viceroy visited the city. Not only are 
the palace and the public gardens being prepared 
for such a lighting-up as has never been known 
before, but the whole city, in every lane and 
street, will be brilliantly illuminated. Bvery 
shop in the main street will be re-painted in the 
gayest colours, and hung with banners and 

of the i hues, The public 
will contribute 10,0001. towards illu- 
minations and fireworks only. 










the Church, the Maltese seem likely to be pro- 
vided before long with a church a piece. It is 
not known who are the architects ; perhaps some 
of those gentlemen who occasionally supply 
designs for charitable institutions, free of charge, 
had better go to Malta, 

The long-talked-of restoration or reproduction 
of the Opera House, burnt down a few years ago, 
is now in progress under the direction of Mr. 
Pauleon, C.E, It is annoying to fiad so much 
architectural practice in the hands of a pro- 
fession unqualified for the work, but undoubtedly 
possessed of superior enterprise. This building 
is one of those which give “ Goths” an excuse 
for denouncing the Olassic style as cat and dry : 
it consists of a Corinthian colonnade, &c., with 
two stories of windows between the columns; no 
one, however, could quarrel with an estate-agent 
for describing it as a “noblo pile,” suitable to 
more purposes than we oan stay to enumerate, 

No one should land on the island before he has 
read Colonel Potter’s “Knights of Malta.” 
























































A YEAR'S BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


Tre official year of the Glasgow Dean of Guild 
Court, which is the local authority for graoting 
“linings,” or permissions to erect new and alter 
existing buildings within the city, was brought 
to a close on the 23rd ult., when Mr. King, the 
Lord Dean, made a statement as to the work 
sanctioned by the Court during the past twelve 
months. The number of linings passed for houses 
and shops in the central district during the 
period named was only three, but the property 
to which they referred amounted in value to 
13,5001.; in the western district thero were 
twenty-one linings, the value of the property 
being 172,1001.; eastern district, forty-six 
linings, value 293,2001. ; southern district, forty- 
three linings, value 405,8501.; northern district, 
thirty-six linings, valae 245,5001., and St. Rollox, 
twenty-two linings, value 128,7001., making the 
total number of a) 171, repre- 
senting an ag value of 1,258,8501., as 



























Roman Catholic clergy for the chastisement of 
her erring children, and the consequent glory of 










































pervision 
the plans were adhered to, 
great pain that the court had 
time to time to inflict larger 
parties who had not adhered to linings. The 
deviations in many cases very important, 











fj} and such as made it absolutely necessary for a 





very strict scrutiny to take place, and he was 
glad to think that the scrutiny which was 80 
much required was very actively carried 
During the past year no one could have 
the chair he occupied without seeing that 
improvements might be made even upon that so- 
called immaculate Act, the Police Act of 
He would not occupy time by referring to 
in detail, but was glad to that in one or 
cases the suggestions of the “ 
were adopted by parties who saw it 
ultimate real advantage to adhere strict}: 

rights. The dean concluded by thanking 

who during the year had been associated with 
him in conducting the buviness of the court, 












































AVONDALE PARK, OLD KENT-ROAD: 
NEW BUILDINGS. 


A ptor of land, between four and five acres in 
extent, situated on the north side of the Old 
Kent-road, and bounded by the South-Hastern 
Railway, has just been laid out for building pur- 
poses, and upwards of 200 houses of a 
character are intended to be erected on the 1, 
which is called Avondale Park. About one balf 
the number of the houses to be erected will be 
carried round the area of the estate in the form 
of a crescent, and the remaining portion will be 
erected on each side of streets in the centre. 
About one-third of the entire number of houses 
intended to be erected are alread, 
and several of them occapied, whilst 
others are in progress, The builders 
years of air and hg HH. J. 

new cha t. Philip the Evangelist 
jest tusen comets on a portion of the 
was consecrated and opened for service 
by the Bishop of Winchester, The 
which is built of Kentish rag, with Bath a 
dressings, is Gothic in character, and will 
mately have a tower and spire at the sou! 
angle. Mr. Coe is the architect, and Mr. 
of Old Kent-road, the contractor. The 
the charch is about 4,0001, 
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PROPOSED ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHE- 
DRAL IN WESTMINSTER, - 





that the pectin br paler ngs eo Se te tnt Bir against 140 linings, and a total value of 707,3001, 
Tong Bahadoor has got » splendid specimen of a | the previous year, ‘This he provooded to 
toting training to be abot by the point out was a v ga Porggat ng 
foe Of Wales, ‘The Madras Mas, to which | "0% Observable in the southern Glebriol, wuess | 

we are indebted for this piece of information the value of buildings for houses and shops was 

adds:—It is being carefally fed and ar two and a half times as large as in the 
and on the day that it will form its *| portion of the city. Com) the figares of 
‘ setlising the Aceam of lilo,’ it will have ita |*ts 2 last your releting, 00.6 arches, halls, 
laws gilded, and be decorated for | 84 schools, he found that this year the number 

slaughter.” of applications passed was forty-five, 
; sénting a value of 130,3501., as against twenty- 
A Vacant one last year, which in value to the 
BS Ades rsum of 201,3001, For warehouses, stores, 
‘Boott, professor of civil the applications numbered 
¢ while Jast year the 
er Ca mp 
teu for and 
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which willbe 22 ft. wide and 60 ft. in height, jevidence on tho subject. Thus, Tindall, the | left by our Popish ancestors in the whole 


Of the side aisles the two inner ones will be each 
24 ft., the two outer ones 20 ft. in width, the total 
span of the interior being 144 ft. Surmounting who cannot be mentioned 


historian of Hvesham, ig oi i 
“Clement Litchfield, before prior, and a man | the latest, if not absolately the last.” 


kingdom, and is likewise allowed to be one of 
without emotions of| Gough speaks of this tower aa “the last 


the arches of the nave at about 60 ft, from the pity and reverence, was made abbot of Evesham | building erected by Popery 


will be a triforiam ranning round the | 
whole building from endtoend, This triforium, 
again, will be surmounted by, or rather incorpo. 
rated with, the clearstory, which will raise the 


total height of the nave inside to 125 ft. 


inner portion of the double aisles will have above | elegance and 


will have an aisle running parallel 


The dimensions of the edifice will be as follow :— 
400 ft. (the same as that of Westminster 


Length, 
Abbey); breadth, 144 ft.; height, 130 ft. 








THE BELL-TOWER AT EVESHAM. 
Ovn readers may remember that, at the last Ballard, a young 
of the British Archmological Associa- 


tion, held in Bvcsbam, a discnssion arose 


this being the case, it was built about a ce! 


earlier, probably by Abbot Zetten, in which | into his own chapel, 


view he was supported by Mr. Parker. 








The! whore there is still 


architectural members of the Association who | inscription is now 


happened to be present met on the spot the next ing was put up in his f 


morning, and agreed unanimously, on the evi- | the same church :—+ 


dence of the building itself, that the ordinary | Lychfeld 

belief was correct. In this we fully agree, and | Kveshama odificata 

the tower being a noble one, and amongst the | has iii 

latest works in the Gothic style in England, we Again, speaking 

give ‘a view of it,” anid append some documentary | te one of the finest r V rey, 

E was made from a fine photograph, Pd the jorough Lichfe! 
L Hatl, of Worcester, rate PPO ot Reedbam, By We ie Taken, ion) 


long disap 


broken his heart. He died at, | also painted on one of the windows + 
| or near, Evesham, and was buried at the entrance | anima domini Olementis 

in the church of All Saints, | cujus tempore nova turris- 
to be seen a largo blue slab, | cata est,’ i 
question excited considerable interest, and the | which protected his remains, but 











sacerdotis: 


in pepe 

on December 28, 1613, . . . » Both the learning | Habington, who wrote in the time of Charles I., 
and virtues of the man were admirable. He was | gives the following account of the chapel and 
a munificont patron to his convent, and laid out | tomb of Abbot Lichfield :— - 
much money in repairing old buildings and ereot-| _ “ About the middle of the south aisle (of All 
The | ing new ones. He adorned the choir with much | Saints’ Church) is a curious called 
splendour; built a very handsome Lichfield’s Chapell, in whose 
it a triforium and a olearstory of its own. Bach) tower in the cemetery, which still remains |is asoutcheon, with the letters of gold, 0.P.L, 

to it.| entire; and added two chapels of extraordinary and on another the lock and chain, ensigns 
beauty, one to St. Lawrence's Church, and the |the Abbey of Evesham. Atthe entrance of this 
‘other to All Saints, ... He continued abbot | chapell lyeth humbled on the ground ; 
| till near the dissolution; and then, not choosing blance of an ab! a 
to surrender his abbey to the king, was, by the 
vile arts and low devices of Cromwell, obliged to | 
| resign his pastoral office to Philip Hawford, alias | other religions houses, he stru 
monk of Evesham, who was, in| shipwrack. His resemb) ‘is 
the year 1539, created abbot, for the sole pur- 
con. | pose of surrendering the abbey. This he did on | nomine tuo salvum me fac.” 
cerning the real date of tho bell-tower there, | November 17, in the same 
always attributed to Abbot Lichfield, who re- | indignation of poor Litehbeid 
ceived that office in théyear 1513, The Rev, | catastrophe but a short time, may 
Mackenzie Walcott, ina paper then read, brought | imagined. It may, without e 
documentary evidence to show that, so far from | supposed to have his 

























chapell 





bot, traly 
the dignity of his high place ; 
foreseeing the storm which ove’ 





altar in prayer. On his hi 














ear, The and | vi 42 
, who dod ry this ia in t ’ 
ensily be Seka 
tion, be| Underneath his feet an insoription, » 
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of which the 
defaced. The follow- | statement that hi 

in’a window of | to the central tower of 
pro anima Clementis | this. ‘The building i 

ui tempore turris | question. 
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the purchasers or occu- 
different classes will contain five, 
and rooms respectively, the 
to have a bath-room, and 
rental of the threo smaller 
will not exceed from 5s. 9d. to 
uding taxes. The rental of the 
uses been fixed at 261. per 
of taxes, Upon a calculation 
made as to» the cost of building, 
ig price of the house will range 
to 8101., on a lease of 99 years. 
Yamall annual ground-rent. The first 
of houses to be erected on the estate will 
about 600 in number. 
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WARMING, VENTILATION, AND 
LIGHTING. 


Tue firat of the lectures in connexion with the 
Sanitary and Hducational Exhibition at Brighton 
was delivered by Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., 
who had undertaken to speak of those matters 
in ib which related to warming, ventilation, and 


hting. 

Meee Galton commenced by directing 
attention to the sanitary principles which should 
ide the inventor in his design, because so far 
as this exhibition was concerned, the merits of 
the several inventions rested upon their falfilling 
In sanitary science it may 
be broadly stated that mee air was essential - 
of blood, and that pure air consequently 
Frordea the best safeguard to enable the haman 
frame to resist attacks of epidemic disease. 
Directing attention to a class of apparatus for 
the jon of pure air in our homes, and 
to the prevention of pollation of external air by 
smoke, the speaker pointed out that the tempe- 
of the body was about 98° Fahr., and 
lenoy of the surrounding air was to cool 
the body, which, if carried too far, was 
productive of disease, Thus, whilst requiring 
ventilation for providing pure air in dwellings, 
the ventilation must be combined with warming. 
Ventilation could only be accomplished by the 
creation of currents of air,—one to remove the 
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atmosphere sufficiently pure for 
in other words, the air of the room 
removed and replaced seven times 
® room so inhabited it 
to provide any means of 
room which counteract 
wo which an adequate 


by means of cold 
fuflowing air should 
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the warming apparatus exhibited, some are 
designed to use gas, and others to consnme 
mineral oils. The characteristics of these he 
explained at some length. Gas was useful for 
heating purposes in many places, but it con. 
taminated the rooms in which it was burnt 
largely. The apparatus for lighting by artificial 
heat was not very fully represented in the exhi- 
bition, but the mineral oils, besides the gas, 
deserved consideration. Mineral oils are about 
as cheap as gas, but it is not probable that they 
will ever supersede the use of gas, As to other 
sources of artificial light, m inm was too 
costly to rival gas, and its p sore brilliancy 
rendered its application very difficult for domestic 
use. Sach was also the case with the lime light 
and the electric light, but the broad fact 
remained that the present modes of obtaining 
artificial light were clumsy, and he trasted that 
it might not be long before some new system of 
artificial lighting was produced. Having thus 
briefly explained some of the leading principles 
which affect health in the warming, ventilating, 
and lighting of buildings, Captain Galton pro- 
ceeded to point out the apparatus in the exhibi- 
tion which appeared to deserve especial mention. 


THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE. 


Tur New York Post Office is just now com- 
pleted. The new building, which has cost over 
seven millions of dollars, is nearly in the centre 
of New York; has a frontage of 900 ft.; the 
floor is an area of over 600 square yards. The sub- 
basement is 12 ft. high; the basement, or cellar, 
17 ft. high; the first story, 30 ft.; the second, | 
26 ft.; the third, 22 ft. 9 in.; the fourth, 22 ft. ; 
and the attic, 19 ft. high. The cellar is occu. 
spied by eight boilers for heating parposes and 
motive power, with engines, coal-bunkers, and 
lumber-rooms. The basement, which is an im- 
mense apartment, extending under the side. 
walks, is the room for receiving and managing 
heavy packages and newspapers, &c, To this 
room all mail-bags and parcels are lowered from 
the first or ground floor, where the wagons) 
deliver them. For this and other transfer busi. ! 
ness there are fourteen elevators, of which ten ' 
are exclusively for mail matter. The first story 
is the place where the mail-wagons deliver their 
loads. ‘Ten wagons can load or unload at the 
same time. The building above this story ia! 
devoted to offices, giving ample quarters to the | 
five divisions under Postmaster James, the} 
cashier's office, the mailing and distributing 
department, the city delivery, and the money- 
na! wg office. The incoming mails are received 
from the wagons on the first floor, the newspapers 
being sent down to the basement by shoots, while 
the bags of newspapers only are lowered by 
elevators, The letters are distributed to carriers, 
general delivery, or key-boxes, on the first floor. 
The newspapers are handled below, 

There is a drop for each of the thirty-seven 
States in the Union, and below each of these is an 
opening for each principal city in the State. 
This helps the distributors, aud enables the ont- 
going mails to be kept open fifteen minutes later 
than hitherto, 

The general delivery has six windows. Tho 
key-boxes number 5,795, with 520 drawers 
ranged below the boxes for larger mails, such as 
the newspapers uud largor business houses. 
There are besides 360 newspaper-boxeg for tho 
use of the mail service to facilitate the delivery 
of papers. About 5,000 of the key-boxes have 
already been taken, the price paid being 4 dols. 
a quarter, which goes to the public, The 
of the master is 6,000 dols.; in all there are 
about 1,000 persons employed in the office. The 
average number of letters received and distri- 
buted daily by this office is 225,000, and the 
mail matter received daily is about 120,000 Ib, 

















laces, was | Inside the office there are three sets of newspaper 


and, unlike our English 
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—_—_—_ 
DESTRUCTION OF THE TERMINUS OF 
THE EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 


the Eastern Bengal Railway. This line was 
constructed to convey the produce of the fertile 
valley of the Ganges to Calcutta, and the ter- 
minus originally selected was t 
forty-five miles farther up the stream 
Goalando, and distant about 107 miles from 
Presidential capital; but it was sa’ 

thought that if the large traffic in goods 
fromthe boata plying on the Ganges was so 
valuable it would be worth while to establish a 
similar port on the Brahmapootra, and the 
of the deliberations was the construction of 
Goalundo extension. Plenty of people foresaw 
the danger—but, not for the first time, the desire 
for profit prevailed over plain common sense. 
In India the confluence of two large rivera sub- 
ject to violent floods has always been considered 
a perilous point, The flood in one river rises 
above that of the other, and a consequent dis. 
turbance takes place in the currents, causing 
changes in the channels and frequently erosion 
of the river banks, which the peculiar nature of 
the soil enconrages. Sogreat are these changes 
sometimes that the entire geographical features 
ofadistrict are altered. The whole system of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway runs through a 
country liable to inundation, and perhaps this 
very familiarity with danger ite 
engineers to construct this extension at the con- 


eefF 


and the Brahmapootra, relying on their success 
in staving off danger in other quarters. The 
station was built, a town grew up around it, and 
for a time all went well. Bat it became evident 
that the immunity of the place from misfortune 
was only temporary, and a spur was thrown ont 
into the Ganges for 500 ft. to protect the ter- 
minus. The work was costly, for it consisted of 
a massive construction of rubble and concrete 
blocks protected by a solid stone apron, and con- 
nected with the shore by an embankment of 
brick ballast with a olay hearting. Last year 
the floods were unusually heavy, and the effect 
of these precautions was watched with mach 
interest. At the close of the season it was found 
that the end of the spur had subsided consider- 
ably, but that it had curbed the force of the 
stream which had been diverted 300 ft, from the 
south bank. This year the water rose higher 
and flowed swifter than before, and the 

— now ended by verre spur and terminus 
and town away. Happily the forethought 
and activity of the local pe Mi Presi 

employed upon the line, the inhabitants of 
Goalundo had been moved in a body, and, so far 
as movable materials are concerned, the 
perty of the company has also been saved 

the general destruction, It is, however, too much 
to hope that Indian contractors and engineers 
will learn the lesson of the disaster, or that they 
will in consequence abandon their persistent 
habit of building bridges and const great 
works without accurately calculating the natural 
forces with which they will have to cope. 
calamity is only one added to many, and it is by 
no Fae ih a long and terribly expen- 
sive list. 





THE PAVILION SYSTEM OF PLANNING 
WORKHOUSBES. ei 

Sir,—In your last number you state, with 

new workhouse 


reference to the p at 
Sheffield, that Mr. , the architect, had 
reported adversely to the pavilion system of 
lanning, which had been by the 
Looal Government Board, on is that 
such a system was considerably more costly, and 


a larger area of site than the corridor 
system. 
As I believe that, before 


to this 
decision, the Sheffield Board of G and 
their architect had visited the Lambeth New 
system, 
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fluence of two such mighty streams as the Ganges © 
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‘step in and 
the ratepayers to n the cellars. It is 
urged that if this be earried out, it would be 
years and years before all this land could be 
built upon, as the would be in no 
particular haste to make the sewers. 


AN ENGLISH CHUROH AT ST. SERVAN, 
BRITTANY. 

A wew church hag beon built by the English 
residents at St. Servan, Brittany, near the port | ;. 
of St. Malo. Hitherto @ small chapel has been 
rented, but this had long been found to be incon- 
venient, and too small for the increasing English 
population, The new building, which was used 
for the first time last Sunday week, will accom- 
modate about 800 people, and consists of nave 
(without aisles) and sanctuary. A wooden 
screen divides off the westernmost bay, forming 
an entrance-lobby, and, with another smaller 
screen, @ vestry, and it may eventually be used 
as a support for a small west-end gallery. The 
building is an instance of a remarkably cheap 
church, the total cost being less than 11,0001. 

Freestone, being costly in the neighbourhood, 
is very sparingly used, ‘The walls stand upon @ | goon) the ave: 
granite plinth, and are formed of the magonnerie| he had no doubt, from five to seven 
ordinaire of the neighbourhood. The east and | ‘Phis would’ be all -a would 
west windows are filled with tracery, and the| pay during the whole tenure of 
side windows are coupled lancets, The roof is | except rag rarest cases. He 
pitched at an angle of 45 degrees, and has | call in the surveyor every five\years 
curved principals and collars. The works have| but the Act did not require this 
been carried out by Mr. Sauuders, of Jersey, | sequestrated benefices. But the ‘boon 
from designs by Mr. W. Niven, the masonry being | the poorer clergy was the pri ( 
done by French workmen, and the carpentry and | for their repairs, and 
joinery by men ftom Jersey, both being much | benefice. Hnglish law had : 
less expensive than in England. given this boon to tenants for life 
owners, being tenants for life, 
money at 5 per cent. to dre 
NEW BANKING PREMISES AT .| never to repair. Hnglish law 

MIDDLESBROUGH. stretched in this Act to 


A sunstantrat block of buildings, for Messrs. pee pentinrepi 
Backhouse, was for business last week. great boon, es) ly ac) @ poor man 
Phe site, a corner one, measuring about 82 ft. by | a benefice with many expenses of furnishing, 
66 ft., is one of the best in the town, being close | Let them make t wer to borrow & 
to the new railway station, now in course of raly, npor 


7 ° reality, by bringing some 
erection, It has been erected from the designs ‘d 
of Mr. G. G. Hi 3, of Darli the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 


gton. th astra: their 
The buildings, which embrace the bank ‘itself angen 8 om 0 A eae 
and a manager's house at the wide, are built| presently be a reaction in favour of the | 
entirely rs a aon pe “ie moulded | when it came to be duly administered. For his 
segmental poin and windows, the latter mired its main } Fd 
on the eran. food A filled in with orna- peak, he.greatly ef aad provisions, 
— wrought Gri hg =a above : 7 
the bank portion, wi «proof construo- sa 
tion by Messrs. Dennett, of London and Notting. STATUE TO A MAN PROM THE RANKS. — 
ham, is devoted to suites of offices. Last week a statue was erected to ono of th 
‘The interior of the banking-room is somewhat | representative men, who at the time he ente 7 
novel in treatment; instance the arcade between life was only a lonely, Sienlons ey ee 
the public and the cashiers, which appears to early and late at a bottle factory, died a member | 
have been adoptedito meet the requirements of | of Parliament for his native town, Sunc , 
The memorial consists of a full-length 4 


the fire-proof ores 
The pase or the work have been :— of about 8 ft. 6 in. high, elevated upon a pet 
measuring about 7 ft. 6 in, from the groan 


brickwork and , Mr. Jackson, Middles. q 
brough ; carpenter and jones work and fittings, | igure, which is composed of bronze; is: 
Mesers. R. Robson & Son, of Durham ; slating, that the light from the south falls fal 
Mr. George “Darlington; plastering, | and is represented holding a scroll in 
Mr. R. M. Orme ; plumbing, glazing, | if about to address an i , 
&c., Mr. Hudson, : gh; the carving | which is com: of finely polis! 
was executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of | the inscript “John Oi 
London; strong rooms, doors, and safes, by 1815, died 1874,” aor 
Messra, Chubb; metal work, Mr. Siddell, Dar- The basois of light shap gra’ 
lington; gas-fit ‘Messrs. Russell & Sons, 
pa ; s enone gear : ) 
. Priestman & Sons, ; and tile pave- 
ments, Messrs. Maw & Oo. Mr. Hindmarch | seul 





than if 
and a (ob ap Fragen Blern waged or an 
os eee plans, would convince any one 
of Moreover, in this icular case it 
was necessary to leave as much land as possible 
fature repre 4 so that in the competition 
designs, in which the competing architects 
to adopt either system, any plan 
pied an excess of area would have 
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continuous 

farther, it admits of the lavatories, water-closets, 

and bath-rooms being placed at the extreme end 

of the ward, with a free current of air around 
sides. 
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Another great merit of the pavilion system is 
that it admits of a more complete classification 
of the inmates; the several classes of 
able-bodied of good character, and able-bodied 
of bad character, being housed in separate 
each with its own staircase, airing- 
ja, and conveniences. This insures a much 

description, aud renders the “ house "a 
stricter “ test.” 

A very grave defect in the old system is the 
inevitable corridor, >t great length, having wards 
‘on both sides, and being but very imperfectly 
lighted and ventilated. From this corridor there 

leads, notonly the wards, but the bath- 
rooms, lavatories, and water-closets. A visit to 
almost any large workhouse built from ten to 
fifteen years ago will reveal these defects in all 
their hideousness. 

Not to occupy any more of your valuable space, 
sir, I will this letter by claiming for the 
pavilion system, as applied to workhouses, & 
great superiority in respect of cost, ventilation, 
classification, lighting, separation of the sexes, 
and compactness of plan. 

: Tnos, W, ALDWINCKLE. 
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_ THE BLOCK IN THE NEW PUBLIC 
“HEALTH AOT OF 1875 CONSIDERED. 


fur Pablic Health Act of 1875 would appear, 

from the proceedings of the Rural Sanitary 

Authorities in various districts in the north of 
, where so much needed, to be obscure. 

, part of the Act which immediately con- 

~ cerns builders is that which shows whose duty it 

to sewers; and here considerable dif- 
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rags rd acted as clerk of the works. 

not settle who fy —— 
a © quantit: " 

Phong pera oa 
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) ith a view to a 
Ww a the. 
| modation of thirty-five in-patients, = 












THE TRADE UNIONS CONGRESS 
Tue eighth annual National United Trade 
Unions if es of Lp stecan and 
two delegates from all ge Great 
Britain and Ireland, commenced ite sittings on 
Monday last, in the Assembly.rooms, Orown- 
atreot, . Mr. John Battersley, president | &xt 
of the Glasgow Trades Council, was elected 
lent of the congress; and Mr. James 
Wilkie, of the Glasgow T'rades Council, secretary. 
The business of the congress during the week 
for the| will include discussions on gs cr mg ty oF mtely The 
Inverness were! affecting labour, the composition payment week > other 
juries, the election of magistrates, the Merchant | these serials. were in entire 
Shipping Bill, arbitration in trade disputes, and 
the Patent Laws. Mr. Robert Knight, chairman 
of the Parliamentary Bills Committee, presided 
at the opening, The officials of the 
were afterwards elected. Mr. Howell the 
Parliamentary Committee's report. The com. oy 
mittee expressed their satisfaction with the| By tho way, if i turn in to eee 
passing of the Employera and Workmen Act, papers on Saturday, they areneverin = 
and the Conspiracy and Protection of Property | the Library, but always havo to be sent for from | 
siayhiin'om vwcsresa| AO, snd: with the tone of the speeches tn the | Oe Seeee Tr of tn sabariee Semeanty om 
ouse on these Bills. ey recogn' ’ 
Hae ee aati ior art, | value and importance of these new laws. Work. | not for the seoretary’s private this also 


and a) 
pied for busi fe is not correct thing. Menner, 
IT have valued the ‘veutal of the —_ : - iy 
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men being no longer under an exceptional 
criminal code, their emancipation was complete. 
The committee have prepared a memorial setting 
forth the amendments they desire on the Trade 
Unions Act, and e: 
Stafford Northoote 





; Prcsrig aris TELEGRAPH WIRES OVER HIGHWAYS, 
xpressing a hope that Sir 
ee - will introdace @ meneure | Bcisios ‘wecoseh Detee wer kant, 
usiye, and with the motto on the subject next session. The committee had | time over the hearing of # oase, 

is the tee aaa e balbtion 5s always advised trade societies to register under and Co., tho well-known musical publ 


necessary to - lainants, and HH Neal 
Tae not think it could be ereoted for a| this Act, While they felt the Compensation to Pmeials Bere? Town. Sur oa 





a , 
Sage If however, the tive eleva- | Workmen Bill to be ip the right direction, they defendants. Mr, Warner h (asteanted! ‘Mr. 

unit ©. 19, is adopted in place of elevation | objected to the limitation of time for proferring Merrineld t soliolton), sated Sar eae and ite. 

val on pa mca pence dare i meet eve sums | Dims, to the limitation of awards to 2001, to | for defendante. by the Town Olerk) did the 


ie we of —, np and clerk of B nn 
y evel other expense, ny 
° Mig steeespasemnenta, Kee T have 
to add that all the drawings are highly 
to. several competitors, who must have 
a great deal of labour and study, I 
oi 


gail gud'o turns any further information that msy 











the deduction of sums contribated by employers | Mr. Sleigh, in stating the ease, onia that Mosse, Oration. ; 
to accident funds, and to the exemption of em. | Hadi st considerable cost, erected bh wir 

ployers of fewer than ten persons. They nobody objected, and tt wane Wingreemtaeatine 

advised that the committee should act in concert | towns of England and ‘and without 

with any other body to got a satisfactory measure | However, the Brighton Corporation bjected ‘ 
next session. ‘The committee regretted that the phyla bl stemele wd sme pl €:: 










_ its design thas scleoted is by Mr. Lawrio| Factory Act Commission did not include some coummunioation coukinued wat lob di 
architect. Mr. Bryce’s report was remitted to a tacts acquainted with the condition of | the midis of the night the scuoneedaseiath 
Committee for consideration. children, young persons, and women in whole- ong babe tea i being used toe che purpose, 








sale and retail shops, whose practical knowledge | and the Town Clerk, and the wire was re 


Aan i luc. T i til three o'clock in 
NRW HOSPITAL FOR SHEPPTELD. eee ee mtn eh by the fact that te | Sho" Septambr iat, whiny as seu sera fa 
rahe Tuomas. Jessor, a steel manufacturer, | Commission had held a private sitting in Ratiachedte, th eaenereen eae 4 





, os ery his intention of defray- | Glasgow to hear tho evidence of persons. who | g'ven him notice that the defondants would 
odin a (22,0001.) of the erection of a new | would not otherwise como forward on the ground by counsel he took it that. the wrom 


rdered: by 
—— was 0 






















women in that town, At a meeting | that some workpeople had been threatened with ie eaniin 0 toot olan 

i dismissal if they gave evidence. The balance. 
sheet from January to October showed an income 
of 5491., and a similar expenditure. 





THE ORGAN AT ST. MARY’S WOOLNOTH. | oon iy evi tter eae b - 
Sin,— An ‘Architect ” is, I think, quite right | | Mr. Merrifield ranted is former 

in regarding the removal and rebuilding of an old mete Soteadente acted on ms wrong 

organ, such as that by Schmidt in abovo. | Fished to try the question by catting the wire ao 

named church, as an operation rather hazardous | notice of their intention ate, oad 

to the instrument. The old pipes often will not 

bear the knocking about consequent on removal, 
“pipe metal being generally comparatively 

soft, 4 not one of the most durable of 





ees! 





The mero ion from @ gallery to the 
nd-floor is not, however, m preju- 
dicial to the effect’ of an organ, but 3 the 
contrary, wnless the organ is placed ina narrow | that nothing 
and confined situation. That is almost always 
fatal to its effect, and that is unfurtunalely what 
is constantly,—in faot, all but universally,—done 
now. The removal of the St. Paul’s 
position under the 
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L. Blackburne, architect, London; the contractors 
for the north porch and tho west window were 
Mesers. Whiting; and for the maral decoration, 
Dundee Operative Plasterers’ Society,— | yy" William Boorman. ite S oben 
some masters being allowed three, and others) Tunbridge Wells—On the 4th inst, the Arch. 
* | two apprentices. ‘ At the time the men granted ‘consecrated. the new 
this concession (which was to come into imme- 
diate operation) to the employers, the latter 
to certain arrangements as to the wages 
of the men, which were not, however, to have 
effect fora period ofsix months. Whentheemploy- 
ers acted upon the arrangements they had made 
with the men by taking on the prin ba the 
meninformed the employersthut they had resolved 
that all the rules must come on together, and 
that unless the boys were put away an imme- 
diate strike would be the consequence. One 
employer, who had a lad fourteen years old 
working as a labourer in his yard, made arrange- 
ments with his men to _— a agreeing 
“Cambridge that if the society objected he would at once pu 
the works being, Mr. Sloe jal the lark of him away; tute instead of acting on this, the 
i—New National. Schools at Calveley, | eB struck work. The lad was immediately 
Cheshire, have just been completed, from plans sent away, but instead of resuming work tho 
by Mr. Bowers, architect, Nantwich, They aro men continued the strike on the plea, as stated 
built of red brick wiih Ornamental ‘blac facings in their secretary's letter, that two of the shops 
aiid’ stone dressin They are divided Pi would be struck till the masters would make 
master’s and Satiieaé’s pe Bre re ‘and tho|@rangements satisfactory to the men. This 
school pro} ffs Jhooke upstairs contains | ¥9% followed by an intimation to both the 
thivse'teeping. rooms, and below are sitting-room, |®™P/oyers, on the fourth dayfafter the strike 
kitchen, soul sntry, Se att well te hted. | occurred, that no plasterer would be allowed to 
The Ja nobel nit m, tidG entnaiven ey ft. oer for potenty sear a (the masters) paid all 
: the expenses of the strike. 
long, 22 ft. otal height of yeas fad. Bhesthereniplaperuinshaionmn,atith one excep- 
eg a Peay be os snipe in As s ne tion, have intimated that until the men return to 
tlie ‘walls. adie Oxe eg ps ger la their work in the two strack shops, the other 
26 ft, by 19 ft., adjoining. All the rooms have shops in She sown willbe shat, 
boarded floors, The contract was undertaken 
by Mr. Adams, of Calveley. 
Bradford,—Oo tho 29th ult. the Bradford 
Girls’ Grammar School, at the bottom"of Hall. 
field-road, was formally opened by Lady Frederick 

















E.tate, Tanbridge Wells. 
yet unfinished, however, 
It is a plain structare, and been built. 
Messrs. Willicombe & Oukley, from plans pré & 
by Mr. BE. E. Cronk, architect. a 









latti 
t ‘used is red brick, and the roof is 
d with red tiles. Tho chimneys are lofty, 
moulded d 














































storation, enlargement, and partial 
The old nave and tower, to which no- 





‘ ngles of the various gables rusticated 

Sernon placed. The total coat will be 
bout Si yaad The architect is Mr, Basil Champ- 
) London d the builder is Mr. J. Bell, 





ward of the chancel is entirely new, the chancel 
itself and a chapel on the north side of it ree 
maining intact, beyond the restoration and re- 
arrangement of the interior. The new bu 








at the west end, the yorpeae! oe with the 
old portion, a picturesque and harmonious ip. 
The work is canlad out, like the old building, 
in flint rabble, with stone quoins and dressings, 
There is a peal of six belis in the tower, two 
new ones having been added by Messrs. Mears 
& Stainbank since the rebuilding. ‘The total 
cost is between 6,0002. and 7,0001. The whole 
of the works have been carried out by Messrs, 
Dove Brothers, of Islington, under the direction” 
of the architect, Mr. A. W. Blomfield, 

Skirbeck.—The Charch of §t. Nicholas, Skir. 
beck, Boston, was reopened on the 23rd ult., 
after restoration, under the direction of Sir G, 
G. Scott, by Mr. H. Clipsham, of Norwell, near 
Newark. The upper walls of the nave have 
been completely renewed externally, the north 
side restored to an upright position, and a pitch. 
pine roof placed upon them to the ancient pitch. 
The north aisle has been entirely rebuilt, and 
the south aisle refaced.© The Early English 
buttresses have been restored according to dis- 
coveries made in the progress of the The 
original floor level has been adopted, the paving 
in the chancel being by Godwin, of Li 
dine. It is said that there have been found 
traces of a work of demolition, probably that 
in 1284, alladed to by Thompson in his history of 
Boston, when, by a flood in consequence of the 
breaking of the bank, all Boston was di ed,” 
and many of the churches of North. Ho! n 
damaged. The coat of the present works has 
been 38,0001. 

Dartford.—The committee for the warming of 
Dartford Parish Church having received the 
following tenders, have a that of Messrs, 
Weekes & Oo, :—Hot air,—Redfern, 601, for 
paratus only, to 55 di ; water,—Tel 
Engineering Works, Harrow-road, 2311. 5s. 6d. 

small pipes, high pressure); Kiddle & Co, 

venoaks, 2701.; Jones, Bankside, 2701.; Can. _ 
nell, Woolwich, 2531. 5s.; Weekes & Co., Dart. 
ford, 2301. 

Ohatham.—The works in connexion with the 
Sn a ae 
exercise them with prompitude and di ,| ham, built by Bishop Gandulph, in the t 
Wills tha ladvere ath silting time to consider,” | Ceutury, have beon com i foal eae 
this fever hotbed (-which is stated by Dr. Tripo | % Sir Gilbert Scott. ‘The res a. 
to be G ft. doop) may ha covered with houses | inélade the cireu’ar apse, chancel, and norfh 
which, as soon as inhabited, will afford plenty of | transept, together with other portions of the 
work for the doctor and undertaker, Those who 
are compelled to live in new houses would do 
well to act upon the ai om potas A ee fsi 
advertisement in the Hackney ing 

P ‘ Rochester Cathedral. ‘ 
Gasetto, evidently inserted, rr oon Pedi we | St. Giles'sin-the. Mields,—The Parish burch 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields having been recently 
restored, under the direction of Mr. A. W. Blom- 
field, was reopened on the 10th inst. 
Bourton-on-the-Water.—The 




























“ELIGIBLE SITES” FOR DWELLING. 
HOUSES AT STOKE NEWINGTON. 


Ar the meeting of the Hackney District Board 
: ih. The building was formerly a private | of Works, on the Ist inst., Dr. Tripe, the Medical 
|, and was purchased for the sum of 5,000l. | Officer of Health, reported that a number of 
the Bradford Ladies’ Hducational Association | honses in Defoe-road, Stoke Newington, were 
® Girls’ Grammar School, and Altered for | being erected on a large rubbish-shoot, and that 
iat purpose at a further cost of about 2,0001.| the gases arising from such refuse would be 
The contractors for the several works required | injurious to health for at least two years, He 
in carrying out the alterations were :—Masons’, | suggested that counsel’s opinion should be taken 
slaters’, and plasterers’ work, Messre. Lilingworth |as to whether an injanction in Chincery could 
Bros.; plumbers’, Mr. Rushworth, Shipley; | be obtained to restrain the builders from oon- 
decorators’, Mr. B. Harland. tinuing the work without laying down a concrete 
Leuden.—The foundation-stone of a new school- | foundation ; whether an order for the removal of 
house was laid at Lexden on the 29th ult. by | therefase might be obtained under the Nuisances 
Lady Greathed. Messrs. Pye & Haywood are| Removal Act; and whether the erection of 
the architects of the schools, which are to accom. buildings on such foundations could be prevented, 
150 children. He also recommended that a representation be 
t-—New National Schools are in course | made to the Metropolitan Board of Works of che 
in ee: Bridport. They will | necessity for an alteration in the Building Act, 
mod children. The architect is|goas to give greater powers to local authorities 
» RB. Cornick, of Allington, and the builder |in such cases, It was resolved that the clerk 
. Jerrard, of Bridport. The cost will be|shonld take counsel's opinion portly subject. 
- The Hackney and Kingsland Gazette, it appears, 
‘New Roman Catholic Schools, in | called attention to the subject three months ago, 
on witis St. Osburg’s Church, Hill-strest, | and now protests against the delay which will 
don the 5th inst. The new schools 


be caused in getting counsel's opinion, and then 
brick, with blue brick bands and | applying Py fsjanotion in Chancery. Tt 


maintaing that the District Board ought to be 
fully conversant with its powers, and should 







































































edifice, should the funds at the disposal of the 
restoration committee prove sufficient. Z 


contract hag been taken by Mr. White, of Lon. — 








church of 
the nave hay 





architectural beauty or interest attached, have — 
been removed, and the whole of the work west. — 


consists of a nave and north aisle, with a tower 


don, who has been engaged in the restoration of ; 
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ROMAN CATHOLIO CHURCH BUILDING 
NEWS. 









Birmingham.—A new Roman Catholic Church, 
dedicated to St. Oatherine of Sienna, was 
opened at Birmingham on the 28th ult. The 
site is in the Horse Pair, and the style is that of 
the transition from Norman to Early English. | P 
The principal material used is brick, with stone 
dressings. The main or west front is 80 ft. 
high, and is relieved with intersecting round- 
arched colonnades in Bath stone, the shafts 


¢ }ult. at Monton, near Eccles. The church 
has been ly planned with a view to con- 
requirements, all the sittings in the 
pave mein vince? within the line of the colamns, 
60 whole of the congregation can 
see the pas and reading-desk, clear of any 
oorens the aisles being formed 

w 











res as ae eae 
uD i ‘ 
ki ot St. Peter and St. P. 








that 
obstraction : 
into spacious, well-lighted ambulatories, 7 ft. in being of Kilkenny marble. Abovo this is a 
hich can be made to accommodate a| large five-light window, and below are the 
number of additional seats when necessary. | principal entrance doorways. Internally the 
There is accommodation for 510 sittings, The | walla are faced with white bricks, relieved with The windo ‘desi and. pomieen 
exterior of the church is faced with parpoints, | bands of red, In plan the church will ultimately | 47. Pn ones AO ts f Beat 
with dressings of Darleydale stone, the interior | comprise nave, aisles, and chancel, but at ti “ 7 er, of Epsom, REREA I ESTS 
arches and columns being of Hollington stone. | only the nave and aisles aro . The nt LMR RE EN, 15) 
There are a tower and spire at the south-west | nave is 105 ft. long, divided into nine bays by NC ne 
angle, rising to a height of 150 ft., and contain- | eight columns of red Mansfield stone, with bases Miscellanea, seeds | es Ee, 
ing a belfry stage, pierced by two large |of grey Pennant, and capitals of white Mans. tid Sie TATT Aa 
windows of two lights on each face.| field, The arches are circular-headed, and) phe Thames Steam Ferry.—The Se 
Mr. 'T. Worthington, of Manchester, is tho | relieved with nail-headed mouldings. Thocloar-| steam Ferry Company (Limited) is instituted 
mage 3 and the contract was undertaken by | story windows will be twenty in number, and | ;, supply in part the much-felt want of a be Bh 
Mesars. Clay & Son, of Audenshaw. very lofty, The breadth of the church, inclu. bridge communication between the ‘Middlesex. 
Stroud,—On the 23rd ult. Mr. Marling, M.P.,| ding nave and aisles, is 67 ft, The chanoel| ang Surrey sides of tho River Thamos, by m ; 
Jnid the foundation-stone of a Wesleyan Chapel | arch, which is at present bricked up, is 50 ft. | of pine § ferry for ‘the transmission of touted ; 
in Castle-street. Tho new site was purchased | high. The roof principals spring from corbelled | w, agona of any sizo or wolght, carte and can 4 
for 8001,, and the contract for the building shafts of polished Kilkenny marble. At the west| with their horses, as well as of ers: & 
amounts to about 2;7001, The style is Grecian, | end is a small organ-gallery over the poroh. The}. ,4545, ‘The site which has been elected for 
ferry is ono mile and ao half below Lon 
Bridge. It is close to the Thames u 
is in immediate proximity to the London . 
and St. Katherine’s Docks on the one side, and — 
to the Commercial Docks on the other. Tho 














































































and the materials will be freestone and brick. | cost, including site, is about 10,0001, but in order 
Mr. Tait, of Leicester, is the architect, and | to build the chancel and erect the tower and 
Mr. Drew, of Chelford, the builder. spire, which is tobe 175 ft. high, about 56,0001, 
Hull.—On the 80th ult. the foundation-stone | more will be required. Tho architects are Messrs. 
of the Hessle-rosd Congregational Church was | Dunn & Hansom, of Newcastle. 
laid by Mr. W. Irving, J.P. The building will be Guildford. The memorial stone of a new 
in the Geometrical style of Gothic —— a Noses Bp i erat - on the 2lat 
and will accommodate about 850 persons. Gal- n the groun utton-place, near Guild- ; 
lories will be erected over tho north end of the | ford, the seat of Mr. F, H. Salvin, by Dr. Danell, comuinar bh Fd Pecoe p 4 
nave, and in the transepts. ‘The plan of the | bishop of Southwark, St. Edward's Ohurcb, as | 4, aa palioe take and 
shows @ nave of good width, and lofty | it is to be called, will be built in the Warly English | wang and ne nnd “daensialadee a 
whilst the east and west transepts | stylo, and constructed of brick faced with flint. | now in eee ARS and’ OM od 
are rather shallow, but of nearly equal width. | The site is a commanding one, and close to the | pverman aro the architects EE Let 
Immediately ndjcining the chapel is a school. | ancient mansion of Sutton-placo, built by Sir R, Son, of Wasbentnter, ihe’ Sa aeasbamnaene 
room, opening from the main building, and close | Weston, knight, in the time of Henry VIII. Montiay ‘leat “* large number of gentlemen ° 
‘are vestries, &o, ‘Red stock bricks, witla} York.—The new Convent and Church of St. cnaiied 0 wiknees ta herenioe: 
of Ancaster stone, will be tho materials | Joseph, just outside Walmgate-bar, York, wore|}» the Lord Mayor, of driving pe Ar 
athe woodwork inside will be of fir, lightly | dedicated on the 29th ult. Mr. G. Goldie, of| te company’s en i et Wapping : 
‘and varnished. The architect is Mr. | London, is the archi pe! apping. as 
Samuel Musgrave, of Hull; and the builder,| West Bromwich.—On the Sth inst. the Rev. Druidical Stones at Holywood.—A 
Mr, John Barry, of Scarborough, to whom tho | Dr. Ullathorne, of Birmingham, laid the founda. respondent of the Dumfries and Galloway O. is 
contract has been let for 5,4001. tion-stone of Roman Catholic Church at | gives some particulars of the Drnidical circle of 
Birmingham.—The Ohurch of the Messiah, | West Bromwich, dellioated to Sé. Michael and | stones at Holywood, near Damfries. Ho says 
Birmingham, was reopened on the| All Saints. Tho-new church will be in the|that the cromlech and the tall stone o 
Srd inst., after alterations and redecoration by | Barly English s =. will, when completed, | to it are in precisely the same relative 
Mr, Taylor, of the firm of Taylor & Parker. ‘The | cost about 4.8000 Whon finished it will have a | with regard to each other as are the al 
; Mr. frontage to the High.street, with a tower at one|9nd the stone of astronomical ob 
corner. At present it is nob intended to com. | Stonehenge; that is to say, when etandir 
plete the edifice according to the plans. What | altar stone at Stonehenge, and lookin, 
will be done will be the erection of a nave 65 ft. | top of the atono in the ereneeee ood 
by 20 ft. wide, and a chancel 21 ft, by 20 ft. | Heel,”" you will find that this 
Thera will also be # north aisle, 11 ft. by 9 ft., 
and one side chapel at the east end of the aisle. 
Until the base of the tower is finished it will 
only be aisle high, | Afterwards, and when the 
whole of the alterations are made, there will be 
a south aisle with a chapel at the end of it, with 
a space for a sacristy, and, if required, an organ. 
chamber. The nave piers will be of Bath-stone, 
having brick arches above them, and will be 
lighted by six lancet windows, Externally red 
pressed bricks with Bath-stone dressings will bo 
. | used, and internally the edifice will be lined with 
white bricks and ornamental bands of terra cotta. 
The building, eo far as it will be immediately 
completed, will cost 2,5001., and will seat 400 
le. Messra. Dann & Hansom, Newcastle-on- 


ne, axe the saa and Messrs, Barnsley Yotey 
5] © Son, Dirmiagiaae builders, PR 
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was Mr. Phipson, 
Malwern.—On the 29th ult, the memorial- 
stone of a new Congregational Church at Great 
Malvern was laid by Mr. T. K. Hill, M.P. Tho 
\ mew charch, which is estimated to cost 4,5001., 
plo A Foergl at the foot of North-hill, on 
eens estate, and is designed in the 
Middle le, the walls being built of 
Cradley stone lined with brick. A tower and 
spire will be built at the north-east angle, toa 
ft. The church will consist on 
lan and side-aisles, with 400 sittings 
on the ground floor, provision being made for a 
‘at the north end if required in the fature. 


























cromlech at Holywood bears to 
At the summer solstice, the Arc 
altar 
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uf would now be thrown back into Epping 


- The occupants of about 1,400 acres, on which 


tat unanimously elected Mfr, William Crozier, C.F. 


3 
held] — 
toed. foe Mee Fe bee 


7 * 
Forest. a : x ~- ws 
Conncil on the 7th inst., it was re. he Rugby Brickmakers ; ernall + namely fh 
‘Forest, making ite whole extent 5,000 acres. 


hour. 







mansions had been built, would not be 
a pe to clear away their buildings, as 
paid fall value for the land, but they 
would have to pay quit rents, which would be 
spent in keeping up the forest. 
| Sowerby Town House.—Tho erection of 
this building is to be proceeded with at once. 
“The contractors are Mesers. Siddal & Siddal, 
masons; Messrs. Schofield & Boocock, carpen- 
ters; Mr. Joseph Barker, plumber; and Mr. 
Hoyle, slater, &o. The total cost will be 


Architectural Associa‘ 
dent in the Architectural Session is usually the 
ayer wre Py. oe Architectural Association,| = Coles..... 
t wi eld on present occasion on Frit 
evening, the 29th ivat. nid 


—=—_[_=_===_=_—_——=_—<—<—KKK—TmN—vX—s—=—== 


TENDERS 


For sewerage works, Hertford-heath, Herts, for the 
Hertford Rural Sanitary pee, essrs, Smith & 

























under 1,001. Tho ‘site, containing about 860| Austin, engineers. Quantities vu ee | 

square , has been given by Mr. Jobn Clark & Re iN | 

Rawson, of Brockwell. When completed, the pan Mee | 

building will supply a great need to the town of ow a 
South yon ee National Training 

School of Art.—The first of the seventh course Bloom®i * 



























TO CORRESPONDENTS, : 
GO, Wirt. Me F. OJ. Ld, BoE. BL J. W.-W, Be 
—_W, & AO. BW. PW, HK T.-De ZT. B 8.— 


of forty lectures on the Historical Development +a 
of Ornamental Art, with special reference to depgpe: ; 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and the general 
1 ples of wsthotica, was delivered by Dr. 

, in the Lecture Theatre, on Tuesday last. 
Theso lectures were formerly delivered at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, but will in fature be 
delivered covery Tuesday evening at balf-past 


seven, 

Artificial Stone.—Mr. Firling, painter, &c., 
of Dorchester, is stated to have invented a pro- 
ong hy which heconverts chalk into a substance 





For sewers, Field-roaa and adjoining streets, Falham, for | # a 
the Falham District Board of Works, Mr, Alfred C. pe Ben ca 
Bean, $peinet uantities by Mr, Allred J. Boan:— 

wuver & wee £2,616 










RL BR—M, & Co—A. J, W. C8. & A—T, BM, & 
—3J, EJ. W.-K PJ. M—W, W. (wo oxmnot insert lists of 
tenders received some “ months” ago). —W.J, B, (postponed, to make 
additions).—K. RB. (should get the adyloe of some onmpetent person in 
whom weean deperd. Asn rule we have not inuch confidence inthe 
Aunourcement of a “new motive power ”).—W, ©. (pamphlet c Pet 
has not reached us)—A %. (a roadway 20ft, wide would not ree 


2,250 ; 

in London, Take proper advice on tbe spot). Signet (next - id 
» 
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2,210 
050 










Thompson & Son 
J, &5, Williams 
Nowell & Robson 
Kelly 





Hi. FP, (uext week). , 
Zo ae semana docline pointing out books and giving 


a ~ 
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ly resembling stone, not only in appearance All statements of tacts, list of tenders, &o, must Reesepenish ’ et 
. ai eg fm fe . Catherine's Ch: 4 name addrens sender, 5 
but in Consistency, hardness, and durability, vd near rixefield. Pe William  eeag Meret nes, publication. Cz ae = oe 
wells resistance to the action of weather. Jt is | "Fawoott (ntonework) sessssseesseesensnserse £1,800 0 0 | Xork—The reaponaibliity of signed, artlgles, sud papers poad oh a 
that it possesses the merit of economy, | Craven & Lloyd (carpenter, &e., work)... 695 0 0 | UbUcmectings, rests, of course, with the authors, 9 5 





as the proportions are six of chalk to one of 


‘cement. The new terial can be moulded to Accepted for Goole Cemetery Chapels, &c, Mr, William 


Watson, architect :— 


CHARGES FOR 






‘any desired form. ior (drat PORES, KO.) vor scsseesevsessns ot 
"The Engineer to the Tanbridge Wells ili (exearaib, aoe nd aii vn 73 |" + arian Ren inhi:e ss (BL 
i t seaeneseonessrasones 10° _ Bs ae 
Town Commissioners.—At a meeting of the Htunungton (carps ane a8 20 ° , . 
+ b: jam! n, ' 
sera g hela (a ng marae on the] Heaps & Robinson (onwork) = 217 0 0 Giz Hine {eben ett poeta) or wanes os: 1B a 
inst., salary r. Brentnall, the engi-| Butier (painting and staining).. 4115 0 ] 





neer, was ircreased from 3001, to 4001. An 





<= ° TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. a 
Accepted for Fever Hospitsl, Wakefleld. Mr, William THE BU! TUDE, te surptted, sir est te ee canes ; 








in, 501, 
ccna ok iam aman bn gaan By 
Opinions differ.— Some letters have appeared “stonework) wn 2,050 0 0 | ahouid’ te vomited by Bon orang pag i ‘ 
in the daily papers as to the pulling down of “s ee rere Dates ai rv} 4 een Wo ed ‘na’ 
grand old mansion” in Leadenhall-strect. A| Craven & Loyd (earpen' 688.10 0 || 9a ee ee 
: ent rites to us that bo went to seo it| Joho (lamin att ego eo ee caer thaw THREE @'lock pan. 
‘and found nothing, from an art point of view, to! Noyior (painting) sass 390 0 |on THURSDAYe set ‘pan. 


pay him for the trouble, The house is of the 
time of Queen Anne. 


New Temperance Hall at Banbury.—On 
the Sth inst. the foundation-stone of a new 


Avoopted for achoola for 226 children, teacher's re-| ‘The Publisher cannot be responsible for Tnwrt- 
‘idence’ Sutbuildings, and ore at Carlton, for tho Montats left at the Office in reply le for ers 
Lofthouse and Carlton School Board, Mr, William ts, fr ly ‘ 


Watson, architect :— 
Chapman & Sons (exeavating, brick, and OnLy should be sent, 


































Temperance Hull, in Bridge-street, Banbu : tah vase £21,798 1 DR ei: 
Jas laid. ‘Tbe building will cost about 8,6C0L.| Rawls (detnp) sasaran ‘go 2 0 | 6@" NOTICE.—AU communications 
Mr. Ingall, of Birmingham, is the architect ; and Walsh (plastering) 6218 4 | ing Advertisements, Poy 
Messrs, J. & T. Davis, of Banbury, are the| $05 Son.() $07 0 0 | addressed to “The FMD 
gesiittvog) sessapacvnanpente ser 0 0 | No. 46, Catherine-street, 
Barker (painting and staining) . 3217 8 | Communications should 









The Improved Industrial Dwellings 

Company.—With a view to much extended 

ions, the directors have decided to recom- 

_ mend that additional capital to the amount of 

250,0001. be raised by the issue of 25,000 shares 
of 101. each, 


' The Exeter Reredos.—Tho Western Times 


‘* Editor,” and nor to the “ 






a —————— 

Accepted for schools for 225 children, teacher's resi- 
isos Putotfices, ‘and boundaries at Robin Hood, for the 
Lofthouse and Carlton BSehool Board, Mr. William 
Watson, architect 


Verity (excay: brick, & stonework) £1,835 8 
Pyecek & Soon lie) ” . 128.10 
alsh (plast (gesewtenees SY 


Colum (o ter 













@o once 


‘states that the reredos in Exeter Cathedral,| Brooke a jumbings 
about which there has been so much litigation, Bors ae oe ne 











is Srna yage It ob vec however, ie 

whether he cathed ; hi in Addlo- 

3 ? baat rom the cathedral one te bee | of new ware! coe “ty Ta te 
- Sutton School Board, Surrey.—Mr. C. Marina rele == Wareboused. a 

Woods, of Brixton, has been appointed as clerk of | Ashby & Horners #00) 0 « 

the works to the Sutton (Surrey) Board School Longmire & Burgess m4 

buildings by the School Board of that town. ‘ 6,344 

Mr. Richard Gane is the architect. ~ssntsaeigld Hird - 

Durham City Improvements.—The corpo- : ; 
ration of this city, on Wednesday, the 6th inst., 















8 rand architect forthe county of 
engineer for the improvements, 
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on most of the edu- 

' gated classes of this 

country, which have 

so much tended to 

impair the long-esta- 

*) blished prestige of a 

woll-known Review, 

have been continued 

4 in an article which 

opens the October 

number of the British Quarterly Review, under 
the title of “Religions Art.” The appearance of 
~ gnch an article in any journal, except those that 
i avowedly cater for the taste which mistakes total 


~-\-albsonce of delicacy for vigorous writing, is matter 


for surprise, as, although the chief injury done is 

to the credit of the periodical itaelf, the mishap 
__ tends to confase and mislead the minds of those 
RRR cae oe 

5 of the style of the article may be 
easily conveyed, “ At Windsor the new reredos, 
he beautified with heavy gilding, parti-coloured 

” marble, and cheap jewelry, looks as if especially 
designed for a casino, and the old tomb-house 


~ has been mado to don the spangles of a pan- 


tomime.” “The pretty reredoses at Gloucester 
and at Worcester and Carlisle are . . . . costly 
exhibitions of mere baby-mindedness.” 
the public eye an altar with its reredos and 
symbolism is allied with the insignia 
conjurors and wizards use to impress their 
wondering spectators.” At St. Paul’s the “ altar. 
cloths are exhibitions of mere flankeyism, which 
a jate in strict propriety with hammer-cloths 
ehoulder-knots.” We cannot wonder, after 
to find that “the clergy evidently are be- 
-wildered,” since “the great authoritative mission 
arch of old waa to proclaim the inovi- 


minster “was not in acumen, or artistically, 
worth the wages of the Medival carver that 
hewed ont” tho figures over the 


belief of the writer. 
The chief virulence, however, of the pages 


door “at a} point 
workman's rate of pay.” This indicates the | time, 


able freely to admit that there 
art cannot teach. It would be more | 
ont what dotild teach them, At the sa 

“Art is in its origin divine.” ‘That being 
so, and it being also synonymous with work, we 
conclude that it is here regarded as the primeval 


a 


Ci 


under notice is concentrated on two very ourse,—under which man was to eat bis road. 


different pictures by Gustave Doré 


and Holman | Sach is not 
Hunt. Weare not about to assert that either not quarrel with the 


the usual conception. But 
sense in which a¥ 


of these pictures is beyond criticism. Quitethe|a term he does not understand, so only tha 


reverse, We are not amongst 
admirers. Very varied opinions are formed as to 
each. That each evinces extraordinary powers, 


that each has long occupied the anxious care of | thing that not only is so 


an earnest artist, who did not 

religions character of art, and that each 

tothe memory ofa large num 

and grateful admirers, there is nodoubt. Criti- 


their great| states what he understands 


by it, and alwé 

of the word. Still, it 

to understand how any~. 

far from being religious, 

tal bit of satiretoadd — 


cism of such works should be somewhat reticent. | “the workman into apposition 
It should respect the feelings, and remember | worker,” lead “men into glorious @ 


the honest labour, of men who have 
for themselves great fame. It should respect 
the feclings of their friends and admirers. 
Nor should it omit to show 
cation a volunteer critic has to speak on the 
subject, beyond the faculty of throwing mad with 
both hands. 


| 


made | and to glorify the heaveuly Creator.” — 


We have, we hope, said enough. 
words are all that are requisite to 


what qualid. | of the taste and of the calibre of 


would be loss of time to seek for any clear idea 
in sach pages. A fierce spirit of hatred 
barsts in lambent flame from the obscurity of 


Of the object of this article, farther than such | the language, 


as is common to incompetent persons afflicted 


with the cacoethes scribendi, it is difficult to form | the 
any distinct idea. Of general abuse there is | plural) 


thing within sight. “ 
ministers of religion,— padrones 
who farm the draughtsmen,”—that is to: 


abundance, but no light comes from behind the | say, educated professional men; those who, fol. — 


sulphurous smoke. Oar old acquaintance, 
inspired workman,” comes to the fore, 
form is as unreal, shadowy, and incongruous 
ever. He 
meet “the connoisseurs and clerics, men 
profession 


on the assigned authority of the 
be “ wise-hearted, that is, a free 
workman.” Of his productions the “ unperverted 
influence is always good,” although at the 
timo he is yet in need of aome one “to gain for 


him his ancient social dignity and mental free- | almost 


dom,” and to restore him “to reasoning intelli- 
gence, to imaginative power, and to artistic self- 
control.” We feel that he 
of the present, but of the future, and might 
possibly mitigate the enormity of the omission 
by the Dean of 
workmen to the gathering ubove dosignated ; 


even if such had been the case, and we know it | cields 


“the | lowing, like women, 
but his | cept all 
as | nolaseurs and drawing-maaters get before them” 

ig affronted at not being asked to| that is, persons who wish to pay decent reve. — 
of the | rence to the house of God, 
and Parliament,” at the reopening of | advice they can obtain for the purpose ; those 
the Westminster Chapter-house. “He is stated, | who receive an . 
Pentateuch, to | delight of gaping ruastics 
imaginative | persons who are impressed 


same | tions of some 


is thus a being not) Grant” 


Westminster to invite art-| rial,” when any idea 


the prevailing fashion, “ ac- 
the trash that weak end wily con- 


and seek the best 


impression “directly kin to the — 
ato fair”; that is, al 
by “storied windowa 
richly dight,” or by the tender and lofty emo. 
« dim religious aisle”; the “silly 
sanctimonious multitude,” who form “the 
universal type”; our artists, charac. — 
terised by “ promiscuous venality”’; “the latest 
style of millinery by Millais, or of top-boots by 
; all come in for the same courteous: 
and discriminating allusion. Nay, even the 
hope of the future, “ the artificer in each mate. 
of “the wsthetic wide of 
culture and religion” is to bo awakened, only — 
us “the dradging work of artisans.” 











5 Ever | and sentinels, as well as by 
the ition of officers, It recalls the , 
i ne and bumiliating, of the civilian 
Soedice einen trees 
“to cont m opera’ 080 
who, Nectrel a military pine ame were 
being national traitora to the re- 
is broadcast the seeds of hate, 
3 it denies the ancient 


& 


public, It s 
» mu contempt 


















of the great teachers, and the 
our own or of any other civilised 
need not say. How clear, and yet 
bond that links the student of 
master of his art in the past, 
piest who best know. How much 
for the spread of that culture 
ignorance that we condemn seeks to 
culture of which the drawing-board 
©, is illustrated by the very fact that 
of literary eminence sufficient to raise them 
to the editorial chair of serious periodicals oan 
allow such productions as we have quoted to 
pear in their colamns. 

The very transparent fallacy which underlies 
the whole series of attacks on professional edu- 
cation is the assumption that, because every 
true artist is a workman, therefore every 
workman is a true artist. 

Art, indeed, can be but very dimly apprehended 
‘by any one who of it as labour, enduring 
as is the toil of the true artist. For art, in its 
essential nature, is the embodiment of the con. 
It is the outward 
‘and visible form given to the creations of the 
fancy. To restrict the use of the true art to 
the manipulation of the chisel, of the brash, or 
of the trowel, by the workman, inspired or 
uninspired, is to indicate an advanced stage in 
that backward course towards savage life whioh 
‘forms so strong an eddy in the current of our 
ac‘ual civilisation. The definition given by the 
great legislator of Luropean thought of poetry 
and music as imitating, by instruments generi- 
bra different, different things, is not without 


to painting, to soulptare, and to 

ure. In the last art, indeed, science 

hap her share; and when scientific building is 
substituted for architectural building, we have 
engineering displacing architecture. By rever- 
sing the method of progress, by contemning study, 
+ sor sam! mapewnge Md art and in educa- 
by that the individoal whims of 

the several 
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ia should dominate the studied 
of the cultivated head, not only would 
and engineering disappear, but con. 
tented squalor would replace them. There is no 
doubt that many powerfal elements are at work, 
with a distinct tendency in this direction. When 
unchecked, they reve! in the demolition of every 
noble monument, of e secular chapter of 
human written by the builder. Improve. 
ment is always the ory; but it ie, in this instance, 
t down to the dull, low level of the 

mval savage. 
But in so far as architecture is 4 fine art rather 
than a science, she comes under the same general 
‘rules as those which regulate not only plastic 
and graphio, but rhythmical and vocal arts, The 
of ome great Se aeaag is allied to that of 
great sculptor, painter, composer, poet, and 
orator. It demands, for its full display, a double 
sustenance. It requires the presence both of the 
seed and of the watered soil. Men have not 
been wanting, since sophigts plied their trade at 
Athene, who have endeaf@lired to attract noto- 
riety by shouting that one of the elements of 
successful genius was the element. Some have 
- fancied that made the discovery that man 
_ was creature of his surroundings. 
This not only founded New Lanark, but 
is constant’ cing, on paper, some whimsical 
‘nd unhealthy Utop Others have given to 
- such a phrase as Poeta nascitur non fit, a develop- 
ment never imagined by the cultured man from 
whom the quotation is taken. The carrying out 
of this error, unchecked, to the extreme, has 
among races of our own Aryan blood in 
establishment of caste, Such are tho re. 
of attempting to sever what God has joined. 


: are as yet too far from posscesin, nate 
Malet norman to speak with ey ber 

: as to the probability of the appearance of 
1 genius in any particular 
or walk of life. But we do 
granted, 


ch an appearance bein; 
‘which that genius will soar will be 




























in which the different elements of birth and of 
education have tobe regarded in our search after 
excellence. 


































































granted by those nations which of old raised 
monuments of a grandeur and a beauty never 
since attained, that crafte and callings were 
among them invariably hereditary, That any 
advantage, personal or national, has arisen from 
the abandonment of this ancient family pride, 
has yet to beshown. Thatcertain disadvantages 
have resalted there is no doubt, But we only 
here refer to the subject as illustrating the mode 







Art, then, being the expression of the imagina- 
tion, will reflect the colours, as well as the forms, 


of the conceptions of genins, The imagination 
of a musician breathes melody and harmony,— 
it expresses itself by the art of music. The 
religious imagination broods over religious sub. 
jeots, and the resulting art, whether in its 
character or in its object, will be a religious art. 


When the natural bent of the genius seeks to 
express ite conceptions by the methods of archi. 
tecture, and when it is not towards the magni- 
ficent, the gay, the socially comfortable, or the 
pictorial, that the temper inclines, but towards 
the solemnity and the awe of religious worship, 
the natural language of that genius,—that is to 
say, its art,—will find expression in some such 
form as the lofty nave of St. Ouen, or the 
shadowy arches of Westminster. It is as absurd 
to say that such an expression of religious emo- 
tional sentiment is not religious art, as it 
is to say that mere imitation, or conventional 
manufacture, is entitled to that appellation. In 
the divine harmonies of the Messiah, or in the 
chants ascribed to seraphim and cherubim in 
the hymn of St. Ambrose, the wonderfal genius 
of Handel is vocal. It finds expression in its 
appropriate art. The and storm-yvexed 
mind of Michelangelo found the vehicle of ex. 
pression in marble; that of Aischylos found it 
in language. Whatever be the material or the 
method of embodiment, it is the emotional 
temper, as well as the intellectual power of the 
artist, that is reflected by his art. Thus, to 
deny the propriety of such a phrase as religious 
art, when properly applied, is tosbow equal un- 
acquaintance with the genius of art, and with 
the true spirit of religion. 





DESIGNS FOR MONUMENTS. 


Tv is not long since we had to notice a 
volume of designs for sepulchral monuments 
emanating from Manchester, and we no; 
have a volume of a very similar descripti 
from New York.* As in the former case, the 
designer appears to be also the publisher, but 
Mr. Franke, unlike the publisher of the English 
work referred to, places “architect” after his 
name, and we may therefore infer that ho is only 
professionally concerned in the designs to which 
his name appears, and is not interested in a busi- 
ness way in the supply of monuments: at least, 
if we may argue from English custom. 

Mr. Franke’s designs fer forty plates, 
photo-lithographed and sufficiently well executed, 
and are progressively arranged, proceeding from 
the simple headstone to the more elaborate and 
ambitious form of monument of an architectural 
character, and with the added expression de- 
rivable from sculptured figures. In regard to 
one point we see evidence of a marked improve. 
ment in sepulchral monuments as illustrated by 
this and similar publications, in the increased 
solidity and massiveness of their treatment. We 
seldom see the mere slice of headstone; nearly 
always some architectural form and some 
appearance of stability are imparted to it 
by a solid thickness of material, a more 
or less distinct and  well-consi form, 
and a sufficiently massive base, The first head. 
stone in the bak 9 eae, 
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which is most suitable, on 


matters, though that will not be so soon, 
as some people think; and there are 
also, who are di to object to a 
aspect of melancholy and ‘‘ gloom,” as I 
about monuments of this class. Gloom ther 
need not be; melancholy we think there 
be, as long as human nature is what it is, in the — 
contemplation ofrecords of the 
























would give to the stractures of a “ a 
Santo” an expression of calm and repose, un- — 
broken by anything which would clash with iy 
prevalent sentiment belonging to the place and 
its association. 

A collection of designs like this may be criti- 
cised from two points: in to architectu! 
style, and to the sentiment and idea embodied. 
In regard to style, Mr, Franke seems to have no 
special predilections, and indulges impartially in 
Gothic and quasi-Greek styles, the qualifying 
adverb in regard to the latter having reference 
to a certain want of purity and refinement of 
detail, which, however, seems to be partly the 
résult of an endeavour at massiveness, and is at 
any rate no serious drawback to avy other merit 
the designs possess. His Gothio is of the rather 
coarse and pronounced square type prevalent in 
England for some little time past, and which 
seems to have crossed the Atlantic; though we 
find sins against good taste which few Hoglish 
architects would now commit. Among the best 
of the larger architectural designs is a Saracenic 
one (plate xxiv.), supposed to be to some Oriental 
resident, apparently ; the general treatment is 
good, but the octagonal pillar of granite which . 
forms the centre block of the design, and up the 
angles of which are carried the shafts which 
support the canopy, is too heavy in appearance 
for its surroundings; the surface should have 
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wid feeling, to places of sepalchre. Certain new 
Sra eetine fo the dlapoaal of the dend way, fn 
the end, overturn a great many of our Meets 
associations and habits of thought in these 


a and 
we cannot think the feeling misplaced which — 


” 


been relieved a little by ornament. It is nob _— 


much use attempting to combine the monumental 
character with the graceful; one or other should 
be aimed at ; the two neutralise each other when 
attempted in combination. a Gothio design 
on plate xxii. is very bad,—the Batty Lavgley . 
type revived. One can hardly oadeoata ae , 
samo designer doing this attenuated thing, who. 
shows in other pages such a decided erence 
for solidity of style. Indeed, the comparison of 
this with the canopied Gothic tomb on plate xxxi., 
which is far superior, and utterly different in 
style, suggests the idea that the book has been 
the result of a good deal of copying of different. 
manners in architectore, rather than of original _ 
invention or taste. ‘There is some originality in 
the small drawings on plate xxxiv., in particular 
in the “ military monument” in the form of a 
small built-up pyramid, with gabled doors 
each face, and a cross at the apex, 

As to the sentiment embodied in the monu- - 
ments represented here, we fear much cannot be 
said. The Americans have got rather a repute. 
tion lately, rightly or wrongly, for a kind of , 
special tendency towards the elaboration of” 
monumental verses and inscriptions in which 
vulgarity of expression and “ gush” of sentiment 
combine to produce a result decidedly “ 
the soil,” at least if we may believe some 
things we have seen quoted as specimens 
American newspapers. At any rate, the 
of a good many of Mr. Franke’s designs 

























unfortunately reminds us of some of these efforta. i 


in menerialteete. te Oe con 
column is in great force, but is gen , 
the desk or stand for a noah seoril Maen aa 
graceful curve on the top of it, recording the, 
name, &o., of the deceased. In one case 


sloping top in soroll form for the inser! 
unobjectionable as a “notion.” So is the 


stone to a lientenant of A ; 
Sarel weed, aueeiinit Caeaal cae 
the inscription a ek 
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In one vitally important matter (to which little 
or no attention has been given as yet, and which 
‘the London School Board and the school 
poe aca the country will be called upon im- 
vely to deal with ere long) the scheme of 
the Act of 1870 is radically defective, and inferior 
in its provisions as compared with the = of 
the Association with which Mr, Forster 
connected in 1850. The Act makes no provision 
whatever for the establishment of normal schools 
or training colleges for teachers. The Associa- 
tion referred to provided, as an essential part of a : 
ite , that united school boards should “ esta. | feasible title to admission. 
blish and support normal schools for the training Much has been said and written 
of teachers; should have power to engage and | as to the desirability of elevatin; 
dismiss teachers, to decide on the course of | the teacher, but the means emp’ 
figure is Dg instraction to be pursued, and on all matters|are neither sufficient nor [ ; 
and praying; inanother,afemale relating to the management of the normal | teachers are much wanted, and that the su) 
the top of the headstone and | schools.” Should have “power to draw from | falls far short of the demand, is sufficiently evi- 
era, which are carved as having fallen the townships, parishes, and school unions, in | dent from the advertisements under the heading = 
tomb below. These may be regarded by | proportion to their population, the sums neces- of “teachers wanted” that are constantly ap- © 
pretty fancies ; to our thinking they are | sary for the ereotion of buildings for the normal} pearing in the educational papers. One of te 
and out of place. In contemplating a| schools. Tho current expenses to be defrayed | published a few days since, contained ad mtr | 
the spectator or the mourner is himself} by the pupils, or by the townships, parishes, or ments announcing about 250 vacancies for fully- *. 
re, and does not require a second stone | school unions, for whom the pupils are in train- certificated headmastersand mistresses, assistant-— 
masters and mistresses, and for transfer and — A 















































































































to represent his grief or interest. The one|ing.” A precise definition of the powers of var | 
us most among the more important normal school governing boards, or discussion as | ex-pupil teachers; the emoluments offered = 7 
designs, and which is really in completely good|t» the constitution of such boards, may be | being in o majority of oases fairly liberals im 


several instances 701, to 851. per annum, with ave) 
share of the Government grant and of the | — os] 
school-pence, also houses and gardens, and coal. a 
With the masters and mistresses : ; 
certificated we are not herein concerned, but a 
with the obstructions in the way of ex-pupil » | 
teachers obtaining certificates. When young - 
persons of either sex commence to learn some 
business or trade, they devote to it several years 
of the most vigorous time of their lives, sequir- 
ing experience and skill that are to be as @ 
stock-in-trade to them in after-life, They have 
“ pees to press, young woman in a— 
telegraph or insurance office, or in a millinery or 
pastry-cook’s establishment; or a young mart 
after serving his time as a ware! ay; 
mechanic, or aught else,—that they are to be 
barred from progress by anything extraneous to 
themselves, other than what is unforeseen or a0- 
vidental, With pupil-teachers the matter is f 
different. Many of them that enter u their ; 
apprenticeships with the intention of ‘ollowing 
teaching as a permanent profession may, unless — 
adequate provision of training colleges be ‘ 
find themselves debarred in their career, 
their position in their profession degraded, not 
elevated, To be “ fully certificated” it is a sine 
qua non that they pase through o trainin 
college, and obtain a certifieate of a class cele 
ing to their merits in examination, pelea or 
through the curriculum. The accom 
in existing training @blleges has hitherto been 
taxed to nearly its limits. ‘Tho transfer of some 
efficient denominational and yoluntary schools — 
to school boards may have diminished the 
demands upon their space to some extent, bub 
their being for the greater part denominational — 
will detract from their availability as training 
colleges for pupil-teachers that have served 
time and passed their examinations in board 
schools. For the limited number of vacancies 
they may have, and these only available for the 
adherents of the respective denominations, we 
have heard that a rule of admivsion bas been 
already laid down, Candidates for admission are 

laced upon a list according to an order of merit. 

here may be 150 applicants, all of whom have 
passed their examinations as pupil-teachers, 
but there may be only twenty vacancies in the 
college. The first twenty on the list are ad- 
mitted, and the remaining 130 are to be left to 
seek such employment as they cau find as wn- 
certificated assistant masters or mistresses, or 
abandoning their profession, obtain such situa- 
tions as may be open to them in che commercial” 
or indastrial worl the” 
present inadequacy of accommodation r 
colleges for pupil-teachers who are e! cs) 
admission to them, the magnitade of the opera- 
tions of the school boards in the large centres Of 
population shows conclusively that in 
distant future, unless such colleges are \ 
and within a limited time, the 


taste, is that on plate xxxii., a Greek design in o 
pure and good style, with a bas-relief of a female 
figure, in an attitude of mournful contemplation. 
Tn such a case the bas-relief of course merely 
strikes one as part of the monument, not as an 
obtrusive presence apart from it. The name on 
pedestal of this quiet and melancholy monu- 
ment is that of “ Vanderbilt,’—we presume all 
tho names given on the drawings are imaginary, 
bat this one gives us one more instance of the 
strange jumble of the most opposite associations 
of a and things in which American life is 
so rife. 


dispensed with at present, but the necessity of 
providing such schools cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon, Without an adequate supply of 
competent teachers, the coat of building and sup- 
porting schools will prove comparatively barren 
of educational results. The supply of properly 
qualified teachers for the schools already in 
existence is even now notoriously inadequate, as 
are also tho complete means for increasing the 
supply ; how much more inadequate must both 
be when the London School Board system, and 
the Board schemes throughout the country, are 
fully developed ? 

Tt can scarcely be supposed that tho establish- 
ment of normal schools was not in Mr. Forster's 
mind when he framed his Bil), He had possibly 
the fear of the economists before his eyes, and 
doubtless the additional Act or Acts that may 
be necessary for the establishment of such train. 
ing schools, and the cost of maintaining them, 
will cause an outcry, but common-sense policy 
and justice demand that the provision be made. 
Surely if it be considered necessary to fitness for 
following the learned professions, to pursuit of 
the sciences, to practice of the arts, that the 
entrants upon such vocations should be specially 
trained for them, how much more 60 that the 
school-master should be specially equipped for 
his work, one of the most important of the pro- 
fessions, the highest of sciences, and the firet of 
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SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS. 


On the 80th of October, 1850, the Right Hon. 

_ W. E. Forster attended a great educational con- 
ference at Manchester, and was enrolled upon the 
general committee of an association consisting 
of about 300 influential gentiemen resident in 
all parts of the United Kingdom. Among mem- 
bers of the committee, deceased or surviving, 
may be noticed the following then members 
of the House of Commons :—Sir T. Birch, Joa. 
Brothertou, Wm. Brown, Richard Cobden, 
Sharman Crawford, Wm. Ewart, W. J. Fox, 
Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, Rich. Harris, 
‘Alex. Henry, Joseph Home, Wm. Scholefield, 
Colonel Thompson, and Sir Joshua Walmsley. 
Among others were:—Lord Lawrence, Bacup, 
Jobn (now Sir John) Hawkshaw, Professor 
Hodgson (now of Edinburgh), Recorder Pope, 
C., Mark Philips, R. N. Philips, W. R. Oallen- 
‘Peter Rylands, Jacob Bright, Samuel Smiles, 
Dawson, Mr. W. E. Forster, &c. The 
declared object of the association inaugurated at 

the conference was to promote “the establish- 

\ \ ment, by law, in England and Wales, of a general 
braless of secular instruction, to be maintained 
by rates, and under the management of 
local authorities, specially elected by the rate- 

.’ Among Mr. Forster's utterances on 
were expressions of his great satis- 
factgon with theleading part taken by Mr. Cobden, 
‘and that in the West Riding they had “ put an 
on the will-o’.the-wiep notion of 
education.” He (Mr. Forster) stated 
“he should be happy to give his help to 
Ni 6, and promote it as far as he could.” 
Pome that time, Mr. Forster has attained place 
ne , and has employed them in the 

- honourable redemption of his pledge. 

Thee > amen Act of 1870, of 
. gentleman may be con- 
‘@idered the lative parent, provides some. 

ing more than the system of “secular” 
x demanded a quarter of a century 
SS Rb) _ School inspector, who 
phy Pend con- 
















































































« "Pig education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bontthe tree's inclined,” 

Education is the work of the whole life ; but 
the clergyman, the teachers in the counting- 
house, the workshop, and other teachers after 
the day-school is done with, operate upon the 
already bent twig, and the schoolmaster, with 
the home teachers, must always have most to 
do in bending it. A youth with average aptitude 
to learn and to teach makes reat progress in 
his own education, and possi <8 considerable 
ability in the art of teaching in the course of a 
five years’ apprenticeship a8 & pupil teacher ; 
but as schools are now conducted, the head- 
teachers have their own classes to attend to, and 
the pupil-teacher is necessarily left a good deal 
to himself in forming his methods and acquiring 
the art of teaching. The engagements of the 
school admit of few opportunities for his watching 
the processes of teachers more capable than 
himself, and acquiring from them a po a 
of the principles upon which education should 
based, and of the art and practice of educating 
others. In the properly-conducted training- 
college, among his special duties would be to 
watch and note the conducting of classes by 
some of the most highly-qualified professors of 
the art of teaching ; to add to his own stock of 
useful knowledge, and to his aptitude for its 
ready and skilful communication; to cultivate 
method, temper, activity, kindness, firmness, and 
the other qualities with which a teacher should 
be endowed ; and to go forth to his work fitted 
for his high functions, and to exercise, it may 
be, more important influence for upon the 










































































































































































tresses and their assistants, exclusive of pupil 
teachers, amount in the aggregate to 93,7131. 10s., 
: nge ‘in amounts from 401. to 



























transposed woboeding’ to’ tho. oslebx! 
to the 

eens ty the any one tranoh of 
his business, he professional , 
of allowances, are | besides being a general carman and contractor, 
“1101, 1201, 1502, 1701., and 2001. per | belongs to the speculative class of builders deno- 
; to mistresses, 851. to 1001. Theinorease | minated “ Jerries,” and his dealings are often 
i in the attendance of acholars is satisfactory : from | varied and extensive in connexion with local 
d cf 1871 to Christmas, 1874, the in. | boards and vestries. He is not above taking |i 
creased average attendance at efficient schools|a dust contract, and he is ever ready to 
100,000, or 58 per cent. upon the former at-|enter upon a sand, gravel, or shin 
Of these it is computed that 60,000] contract, as his building speculations on 
stand to the credit of board schools, and|own account supply him at once with oa 
volontary schools, the gain to| sand quarry, and a “shoot,” where parish and 
ing from their having ——— other débris may be “shot” in an inexpensive 
where schools did not before | manner, but with the highest profit to himself. 
ace’ Nothing is too hot or too heavy for a break-up’ f 


































ommodation was insuffi. 



























exist, 

cient; or in districts where existing schools | or removal at the hands of the professional house- 

are ineffici Last quarter there was an in-| breaker. His acquaintance is courted by Jew 

crease of twenty-two masters and thirty | and Gentile, the brokerof Petticoat-lane and the 

mistresses and assistants; and of six male| virtnosoof Wardour-street. Collectors of Roman so well are specimens of this 

-and@d- ninety female pupil- teachers, but tiles and pavements, all are after his heels every | ture doctored up in French and English, that 

i there was a decrease in pupil - teacher | other week, and other collectors of the antique | many are deceived into beli that they are 
candidates of 23 boys and 77 girls. The need|in marble, marble chimneypieces, and carved | purchasers of veritable pieces of peaiecger wd 

for increased teaching power is pressed by a| woodwork of the reign of Hlizabeth, the good | of Elizabeth or Louis Quatorze, and even ' 








Queen Anne, and the firat George. Numismatiste French and English periods. In time the pro- — 
look np the professional housebreaker pretty often | fessional housebreaker will be educated up to the | 
as sharply, and he can seldom begin a new job| standard of discriminating -between works of 
of breaking-down and breaking-up without their | art and high handicraft, fur constant contact with - 
knowledge, for panolling and brick walls and| the antique or relic hunters is ripening his facnl~ 
removed skirtings and flooring-boards in old | ties, and enabling him to drive better bargains. 
houses are always supposed to reveal treasures. | The results will be that the farniture-dealer and. 
The professional housebresker himself is an} curiosity-man will have to charge higher prices 
active-minded and supple-limbed personage, and | to my lord and lady, and other wealthy customurs. 
he hunts up his patrons with a keen scent. He |The professional housebreaker always likes to. 
is well acquainted with auctioneers, house| secure the breaking up of an old City-house, @ 
agents, valuers, trustees, and other officials or | mansion of the era of Queen Anne, or one bailt in — 
guardians having to do with house property. | the reign ofone of the firstthree Georges. Hedoes: 
The hongebreaker is ly one of the first |notcare much for the commonplace houses/of 
persons who get an inkling that such-and-such | Queen Victoria’s reign, unless they aro of m 
a house, ornumber of houses, are condemned, or | massive and well-finished character. ‘ 
are about to be pulled down to make way for a 
public improvement, or an improvement deter. 
mined upon by a proprietor or trustees. Tho 
professional housebreaker is a large employer 
of labour at times, and those of his workmen 
engaged in house-breaking vocations are men 
who have acquired taste and akill in the pur. 
suit of their calling. Among these workmen 
will be found handy building labourers and 
ordinary labourers, mud the skilful and handy | large speculative builders, aud have built 
housebreakers, though their employment is | in suburban districts, but the houses they 
dusty and dirty and often di , earn | were sold as fast as they could find p' 
good wages, a pay often equal to skilled | for they were shrewd enough to know that the 


3 umber of the inspectors in suck notes as, “ all 
ie departments overcrowded, additional teaching 
. required,” “staff not efficient, a good 
required,” “a thoroughly good pupil- 
required,” ‘school full, staff inade- 
”; in several instances inspectors insist 
ly that the best teacher on the staff 
be. placed in ¢harge of Standard I., or 
lowest class. One of the Board inspectors com- 
plains, in his general report, that the younger 
upil-teachers and candidates, nearly half of the 
whole number of 1,359 teachers in his district, 
are almost worthless. He urges the need for 
moro teaching power, and laments the misfortune 
that the demaod for ee #o much 
exceeds the supply. ‘It is desirable,” he adds, 
é Bh Aoacha better claes 5 otfyouth should be attracted 
i, O ise, as the senior pupil- 
teachers’ terms of service expire, there will be 
no alternative but to fill the vacancies with 
teachers.” The Manchester Education. 
iste are impressed with the same facts, and have 
@ society for the express purpose of 
raising funds for exhibition#, and other induce. 
ments to attract the “better class of youth.” 
‘The London School Board have 71 pupil-teachers 
in the last year of their term; next year, 177 
will haye done their fifth year; and in the year 
following 846 more. What is to be done with 
| emand, and are entitled to, 
admission to training colleges? To encourage 
_. @ better class of youth to enter into the pro. 
i feasion, and not to provide them with means of 

_ prosecuting it to its legitimate issue, is to 

“ Paltor with them in a double sense, 
'o keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope.” 


Unless an adeqnate provision be made soon of 
efficient and accessible normal schools, the dearth 

, the supply of fully-vortificated masters and 
a mistresses, and of a better claes of pupil-teachers, 
likely to bo much greater than it is even 
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There are professional master h i 
in London at present with several thousand | 
pounds, and large house properties, who began ~ 
their career a few years ago as owners of 
a horse and cart, and who in their first con- 
tracts in one or other branches of their now » 
tripartite profession, had to hire the horses and 
carts of other carmen contractors. Some of 
them, to the writer’s knowledge, have been 
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mechanics, and sometimes higher, according | keeping of such house property in their owm) 
to the extent and nature of it work. Some | hands would entaila dead loss for yearly ; 
house-breaking work is of course of a most | An old Queen Anne mansion that stands | 
common.place description, requiring little care, | own ground in a suburban district near ’ ‘ 
and acres of it, if needed, could be tumbled with. | with out-offices, green-houses, and I . 
out destroying anything of much value. House. | tories, large garden, good boundary” and 
breaking in the City requires caution and skill, | good entrance gates, massive ironwork, rat 
for slates must not be let fly out in the streets, | mental piers, sculptured urns, or other >| 
or front walls be let down in side. Neither | stone and iron ornamentation, is the class of ; 
must clouds of dust be Jeb escape to annoy or| that gives joy to the professional ; 
destroy the sight or clothes of the travelling or | The breaking up of such a house and 
on-looking public. he professional builder who | away bring large profits. If the site is 
takes down houses with his ordinary gang of | prepared for the ‘erection of a 
labourers, assisted of course by carpenters, structures, the 
joiners, and bricklayera, where needed, mostly | i 
does his work of Toussbeesking quietly and 
systematically, but the professional housebreaker 
has rough and ready methods of his own which 
are not always free from danger. Ifthe house to 
be pulled down happen to be @ detached mansion, 
and if there be good space in front or rear and 
little public traffic near, the housebreaker’s 
workmen, once the roof is off, will make quick 
work with the walla, eh sor Rega 
down in sections ad of brick hy’ : 
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‘HE PROFESSIONAL “HOUSEBREAKER.” 


Or late a building industry has deve. 
itaclé, principally in London, and the 
yearly, The “housebreaker” 

in the building world, we need hardly say, is 
nite a different personage from the de 




























architectural feature in the entire structure. 


is about 80 ft. in width, and flanked on either last 





with angular piers carried up to a line with 

cornice, and surmounted by turrets. The 
entrance itself consists of a spacious archway, 
of above which aro three oriel windows, richly 
moulded and carved. The window over the 
archway, and on a line with the first floor, is in 
two divisions, with the inscription “ Oourt 
Chambers” on each side. The two oriel win- 
dows on a line with the second and third stories 




















earnestly place you 
to such — 
@ great many 
; could be prevented were we to learn the 
‘science of life, and good food is eo great an item 
‘cannot undervalue it. Half your | above which rises a tower, with balustrade, and 
-orime comes from drankenness ; I say that good | above this again -is a spire or turret finally sur- 
meals do away with it; half the | mounted by a vane, extreme height of this 
in familios is derived from the fact | part of the elevation being about 120 ft. The 
does not know how to manage her | Serle - street and West Carey-street elevations 
disease, are respectively about 102 ft. in depth. 
The “ chambers,” consisting of thirteen 
ours distinct houses, will all be entered from the 
I may say divinely constructed interior of the square, through the archway 
this globe contains, full | approach at the corner of Serle-steeet and Carey- 
beanutifal es that we need only | street, And here it may be observed that a 
have a new view opened to us, to see considerable portion of the open area within the 
possessors of it, wo have something | square will be laid out asa garden, and be en- 
to out God’s instractions, not in| tirely private, for the sole use of the ocoupavts 
, profligacy, drankenness, of the several houses, which, it may be stated, 
q but by exerting all its powers, and | will be varied in size, Nine of them will contain 
‘well to give it its proper nourishment five rooms on.e floor, which may be appropri 
al ions in good measure, | as one OF two sets of chambers, ing to 
lly its capabilities so as to let it | arrangement. The houses at the corners of the 
harmonious every day, and to lot | building will be of larger dimensions, with an 
, not in agonies and disease, increased number of apartments. Although, 
our lips, going to meet a however, the company intend to rely for their 
my view of the food ques- main source of revenue upon the rentals of the 
but strength, I mean to | houses within the square, there will be entrances 
g at Brighton to carry my from Carey-street and Serle-street to portions of 
in connexion with my own | the basement and the ground-floor, which will 
make all women, high and | be let for various business purposes, such as 
with, understand that food | banking and insurance, and alo to law stationers 
ig a science and an art that ought to | and publishers. We may add that in the base- 
a dirty kitchen, but in u | ment of the building strong-rooms of a 
freed from the low | size will be constructed, similar to those of the 
haw Institution in Chancery-lane. 


————— 


FUNNY THINGS ABOUT DARLINGTON. 


Ar*the opening of the Pease statue, a man 
named Thomas Pease = oe off ed 
‘in, kets ; and as ho was ‘on past the 
reid sate, it was remarked among the by- 
etanders that in the features of the 
there was a decided similarity to those of the 
Joseph Pease about to be unveiled. 

Occasionally about the town is seen a van 
having on the back of it “Henry Pease, esq., 
licensed hawker,” it is somewhat unusual for 
a quaker to dub himself as an esquire. 

Against the rough-cast side of a house in 
Skinnergate is a notice that “ Bill.stickers will 
be prosecuted ”; but whether for not sticking 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN CAREY-STREET FOR 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 






























mp 
they not at once make over 
investment to the county 
‘ally on foot-passengers 
miles out, in an inn at Winston, the 
has a screen formed out of the old 
the parish churcb, 
hear more cursing 


the tolls, es 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS AND THE 
GREENWICH DISTRICT BOARD OF WORKS. — 


Ar the meeting of the members of the 
Board, held on the 18th inst., Mr, J. 
presiding, a report was read from the) 
committee, to whom twenty-two 
architects for the building of new offi 
Board had been referred, selecting three 
Nos. 13, 8, and 10, to receive the 
offered of 501. 301, and 201. The recom 
baum | ton of ct eta ces spaced Samael 

jetters 0 architects to. 
the successful Scmopolibens ih was ascertained 
that the first premium was awarded to 
om Greenwich ; the sec 


Waller, of Bexley- 
to Messrs. 

City 
San 


terms he will superintend 






meet 








Kersey rrett, 
; and the third to Mr. Hf 


dfield-terrace, Lewisham-road. It 
to the same committee to invite the al Be ena 
of the architect chosen to ascertain upon : hoes x 
the erection of. te se 


well-dressed, I may mention 
heming that can be heard 
together, and, am 


Stillborn, — 





building, the Board deciding to app 


Met 


ropolitan Board of Works to 


borrowing of 10,0001. for the purpose. 


bills or doing 80 does not appear ; so that were | asy 


ion to take place, no judge would 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD 


COMPETITION. 


for an 


to be: 





oes of 


tap-room 


A 
so that it is pape 
than blessing. Asa final, 


ead, feature in the manners of the young men 
the town, seemingly 
the amount of bias; 
among them when 
told, it is yearly on the increase. 
In Parkgate can be seen a Mr, 
alive and kicking, and in the same 
a Mr. Pigg, a porkbutcher. J.B. Warts... 
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menda-— 


Mr. 
ly to. SAM 


Desions have been submitted by Mossre. 
Woatt & Salter, A. & C, Harston, og. 
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of them, — : 
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“28 f¥. Bin. Upon tho teftchand side will be found 
the two clerks’ offices, with a strong-room for 
papers in use. In the rear of these is 


office, 
» The Town-ball, upon the first-floor, is 70 ft. 
AO ft., and 26 ft. high, It contains a 
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THE CHIMNEY SWEEPERS ACTS. 


Six,—You raise a smile as you point out how 
“the almost neglected” Chimney Sweepers 
Act of 1810 (which the Act of 1875 attempts to . co Ni 
reanimate) clashes with the Building Aot, both | Zoe! Board, end thet there wes 0 tie eel 
in its structural provisions and by these pro- | 2s. costs in each case. — ; 
visions being, oa under the care of “the shGeer a that the Company : 
chief officer o ice.” Aud this smile broadens 7 ‘ fake 
when we observe ite requirements as to the size| Curiously enough, there are still officers at the 
of flues. My reasoning faculties, untrained in| Metropolitan Board of Works, who, under a 
legal and police difficulties, can conceive nothing | Previous Board, equally invested with power — 
more absurd than a chi with a throat at | over the sewerage of the metropolis, compelled 
bottom 7 in. by 9 in, or 4 in, by 14 in., a pot at| builders to adopt combined back drainage asthe — 
top 8 in. in diameter, and a swollen bag 14in. by | OMly proper mode, ; . 
9 in. between, where the smoke can wander and 5 
disport itself at leisure. 
We A _ evener chimneys every day, and SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS, 
80, no doubt, must leave room for soot togather;| Margate.—Schools in New Cross-street, Mar- 
otherwise the swift current the contracted throat gate, — recently known as the British Schools, 
causes would suggest the size for the flue. For | were reopened on the 4th inst., after alterations 
my part, I believe in flues 9 ip. by 9 in., with}and additions, which have been carried out 
9 in. wythes between. A wall so constructed, | under the direction of Messrs. Drew & Bower, 
in solidity, strength, freedom from smoky fires, architects. 
and danger of intercommunication between the] — Epworth.—Ata meeting of the Epworth School 
flaes, puts to shame the bony skeleton contaiuing Board, held on the 4th inst., tenders were 
roomy channels 14 in, by 9 in., separated by | raceived for the erection of the new schools and 
4} in. wythes. : master’s residence. The tender of Mr. Henry 
The mention of climbing-boys, and the need | Kelsey, of Epworth, was accepted. 
of channels large enough for them to pass along, | Mussolburgh.—New schools for 400 cbildren 
explains, no doubt, how flues of the larger size | are in course of erection at Masselburgh, for the 
came to be adopted. And if the Acts referred to | Musselburgh School Board. Mr. James Simpson, 
were intended to secure a way for climbing-boys, | of Leith, is the architect, and the cost will be 
the reason why (allowing wythes to be 4} in. | about 2,000, 
thick) they euaot that no rectangular flae shall Birmingham.—Tho Birmingham School Board 
be less in size than 14 in. by 9 in., would be | has accepted the tender sent in by Mr. Goodwin, 
obvions, When, however, we look at the Acts, | of Kidderminster, amounting to 9,1961., for the 
we find that, so far fromf intending to provide a enlargement of the new schools at Brookfields, 
passage for climbing-boys, the chief object for} Pudsey.—At a meeting of the Pudsey School 
which they are framed is to prevent any such Board, on the 13th inst., plans of a school in 
use of floes, One of their enactments consists Rickardshaw-lane, to accommodate 600 children, 
indeed in the imposition of a penalty, “not more | were submitted by Messrs, Holtom & Connon, 
than Ten Pounds nor less than Five Pounds,” on architects, Dewsbury, and adopted, the estimate 
“any Person who shall compel, or knowingly | for the buildings being 4,500l. . 
allow, any Child or young Person to ascend or! — Zaildon.—At a moeting of the Baildon Schoo} 
descend a Chinmey.’ Such penalties touching | Board, on the 12th inst,, Mr. Bennett, the 
old flues would haye been easily comprehensible architect, was instructed to prepare plans for a 
in an Act requiring new flues to be not larger! new school at Baildon-green to accommodate 
than 9 in. by 9 in,, because then the ascent and | 350 children, 
descent of old flues 9 forbidden, the absolute} #igin.—Or' the 11th inst. tho new West-end 
ixability of the “ Ohild or young Person” to | School at Elgin was opened by the Burgh School 
ascend or descend a new flue would also be| Board, The school has been erected and fur. 
seoured. As, however, Acts enacted to prevent | nished at a cost of upwards of 2,0001., from 
any child or young person ascending or descend. | pang by Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Melven, archi- 
ing a chimney, not only allow flues to be 14 in, by teots, aud will accommodate 240 pupils of both 
9 in, but forbid*them to be less, I can only| sexes. Tho contractors for the buildings were 
understand such seeming conflict in their pro-| Messrs. Alexander Robertson, builder; John 
visions by supposing that, not satisfied with the | Kitchen, carpenter; David Sim |, plasterer ; 
chief officer of police having the chance to detect | John Hunter, plamber; John Kintrea, painter ; 
the child or young person when he attempts to | and George Ogilvie, slater. ae 
ascend or descend the chimney, they determine} Alioa.—On the 8th inst. the foundation-stone 
that new flues shall be large enough to allow him | of the new Bargh School, Alloa, was lald with 
to catch the child or young person in them, Masonic honours by the Har! of Mar and Kellie. 
é H.Fievp. | The plana have been prepared by Mr. J. I R 
architect. The building is estimated to cos! 
8,6001. On the principal floor there are 


‘the platform and gallery doors. It is lighted b; 
‘eleven windows, ocoupying three sides of the 
‘room, 





























_ ‘NEW COVERED MARKET AND FREE 
‘: LIBRARY, BRADFORD. 


_ At a meoting of the Bradford town council, 
on the 12th inst., tenders were accepted for the 
erection of the second half of the covered market 
ahd Free Library Buildings, in Darley-street 
and Godwin-street, the amount of the con. 
tract being 37,5001, The Market-ball itself, or 
rather the new portion,—for when completed it 
and the existing hall will form one large covered 
market,—is to cost 16,254l., and the Free Library 
buildings, the shops, &c., 21,3001. Tho new 
portion of the Market-hall will measnre inside 
about 120 ft. by 100 ft., and will be planned and 
fitted up in the samo way as the existing build. 
ing. Around three of the sides will be nineteen 
shops, and in addition to these there is to be a 
restaurant, ocoupying the site of a twentieth 
shop, with kitchen and soullery in the rear. The 
Free Library buildings, and the shops fronting 
to Kirkgate and Godwin-street, and forming part 
of the game scheme, will be a no less important 
addition to the public buildings of the town than 
‘the market. The exterior fronts to Darley-street 
and Godwin-street will be treated so as to form 
®@ continuation of the shops already erected in 
connexion with the market schemo in Darley- 
treet, althongh there will be a slight modifica. 
tion of the design in the upper portion, in order 
to better accommodate the Free Library and the 
reading-rooms, ‘T'he ground-floor of these build. 
ings will be occupied entirely by shops, eleven in 
number,—seven fronting to Darley-street, three 
to Godwin-street, and one at the corner of the 
two streets, The portion of the first-floor which 
is over the Darley+street shops will form the 
Men's Reading-room, extending to the top of the 
building, 74 ft. by 87 ft., and-28 ft. in height, with 
a small gallery radning round it. This room 
will be well lighted from Darley-street. Over 
the entrance to the Covered Market at the lower 
extremity of the new building, is a Specification 
‘of Patents Reading-room, 83 ft. by 21 ft. ‘Tarn. 
ing to the Godwin-street portion of the buildings, 
there is another entrance. Tho first-floor here 
contains the Women’s Reading-room, 50 ft. by 
40 ft., and 19 ft, high; the Issue Department of 
the Lending Library, 41 ft. by 40 ft. ; Librarian's 
Offices, &c, Tho next floor of this part of the 
building will be occupied with the Reference 
Library Reading-room, 112 ft, by 40 ft. In each 
story will be lavatories, closets, &c. In addition 
to the Free Library rooms and the covered 
market, the block of buildings will include some 
extensions of the Market Tavern and Trevelyan 
Hotel, which were erected originally with a view 
to the new market being joined up to them. 
‘The architects are Messrs, Lockwood & Mawson. 
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SHAFTESBURY PARK ESTATE 




















three class.rooms, and a separate’ room be 
STRAIGHTENING A FACTORY CHIMNEY. DRAINAGE. provided for the sewing department,’ Theschoo! — 
Tux chimney-stack (132 ft. high) of Messrs. COMBINED BACK DRAINAGE. will accommodate 400 scholars, 









Peter Mathews & Son’s Chemical Works, 

Pitcheombe, Stroud, built in 1862 by Mr. Gideon 

Morris, had nally fallen on one side until it 

was 8 ft. 10 in. out of the perpendicular. Mr. 
‘EH. J. Taylor, of Naileworth, lately undertook to 

L ‘restore it to its orginal position, without the 
_geuse of scaffoldiog. He was assisted by three 

j * workmen. The chimney is octagonal, and the 
operations of Mr. Taylor consisted in cutting out 

one course of bricks from five of the sides, and 





ame Witt leh = mm: Jun Ng arrieg 
‘ore Mr. Ingham, at the worth Police. : 
court, to cnet? two summonses, for unlawfully How they Make “ Plaster” in ; 
obstructing Mr. John Thomas Pilditch, ¢urveyor At - meeting of the Bradfurd a si 
to the Board of Works for the Wandeworth | 9" the 12th inet, it appeared from ‘mi war 
District, in the execution of bis duty, in Sabine | the Sanitary Committee that a report had been — 
and Eversleigh roads, on the Shaftesbury Park | Presented to the committee by Mr. 5 
Rstate, belonging to the Artisans and Labourers’ rower" og pyaar rie psc to the 
— sd he thd attoridedio rt of | P#iestman.street, and which, it had 
inserting a thinner course, and then letting the | the samme Mee SB SUPPort of contained night-soil, The 

chimney fall upon the latter and so pull Seeclt Socupaned Green t > apts of Me. Corsellis | in his . 

ee For this purpose he erected a plutform | that the % estate be | consis 

40 ft. from the base, and with hammers ordii 

and ohisels he and his men cut throng’ in the polis, The refused to 

chimney, which at this point was of the thick. | the adoption ofthat system « 
‘ness of ‘about 2 ft. the bricks were removed epedinad-e eoty Loy ; 

from each side, a thinner course was substituted, Thats pow being peatiy 
id the intervening spacea were filled with iron | struction arose on the surveyc 
dges. This work lasted for about three weeks, 
0 ly the weather was most un. | dictic 
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THE COMING SESSION. 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


believe, not less than seven to divide them from the substructure; archwo- 
atric suished by different adjectives), is | logically, it is an interesting curiosity. The 
not pre-eminently a water-drin place atthe| treatment of the ‘crossing ” arches, of 
present date, but it hasan architectural charactor | fifteenth - century date, is also unusual, the 
“and typo, in common with Bathand Cheltenham, | jamb of the arch being square on plan with 
‘ which rose into fame when | shafts at the angles, ina manner almost recalling 

" the waters” was a moro fashionable | the “transitional” way of building in regard to 
‘cure for various ills, real or imaginary, than it is eral arrangement ; then the face of the jamb 
} The sites of the three places are| is divided in the centre by a triple shaft, a largo 
enough in natural character, but the | centre shaft of a very flat segment on plan, with 
artificial character is not dissimilar; trim, neat,|a small half-shaft on either side; the whole 
respectable, with a nearly utter absence of | stuck, as it were, against the face of the jamb, 
neness in the modern build. |in a manner quite unusual in fifteenth-century 

the w! however, Malvern has | work, which the capitals show it to be. The 
to boast of than the other two places | jamb is quite flat uud unornamented in the 
and in the vicinity of the Abbey gate. | interspaces between the shafts; but at the im. 
hich sets an example in this way, are one | post the soffit of the arch is set back by a set- 
houses of good architectural character, | off above the interspaces, so as to allow room 
form a little variation from the prevalent | fora deeper and heavier arch-moulding above 
of ted wall. With a fluctuating popu- | the shafts, ‘lo complete the singular medley of 
composed of temporary visitore,|tho whole, the shafts aforesaid start about 

tions are not very active, and the | 10 ft. from the floor, from a kind of sill witha 
new bnilding of any importance, as far as | drip-moulding under, beneath which level the 
observed in a passing visit, is the memorial| pier is an absolutely plain square block of 
to the late Vicar of Malvern, Mr, Fisk, in| masonry, giving the idea that it is the base of 

e the Abbey Church was restored. This | the crossing-pier of the original church, upon 
jnst completed, from the designs of Messrs. | which the fifteenth-century pier has been built. 







be held on the lst of November next, when the 
President, Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., will deliver 
the nsual opening address ; a eee 
predecessor, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, will be formally 
presented to the members of the Institute. The 
list of papers to be read is already complete, and 
is as follows :— | 
Nov. 15th.—On the Decsration of Basilican © 
and Byzantine Churches. By R. P. Pallan, fs 


Fellow. h 
Nov. 29th.—Notes on Ancient and Modéen. 

Egypt. By Professor T. H. Lewis, Fellow. 
‘Dec, 18th.—On the Rise and Fall of Wages 

in the Building Trades, By Mr. T. Brassey, 
P. 


M.P. 0 nas 
Jan, 3rd, 1876.—On the Lantern of Ely Oathe- 
dral. By R. R. Rowe, Fellow. re 
Jan. 17th.—On the National Safe Deposi 
Company's Premises. By J. Whichoord, Vice- 
President. } 
Jan, 8lst—On Old Cleeve Abbey. By the 
Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, M.A. ; 
Feb. 14th.—On the Palace of Tiroomal Naik, 
Madras. By R. F. Chisholm, Fellow. 
Feb, 29th.—On Some Sixteenth Century 
Chantries. By J. D. Sedding, Fellow. 
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T. D. Barry Sons, of Liverpool ; and its|The effect of the whole is singular enough.| March 13th. — Biographical Notices .of 
spire, in the brightness of fresh-hewn stone, is| The crossing-space is groined with a kind of | Deceased Foreign Members, ByF. P. Cockerell, 
one of the first objects to catch the eye on| modified fan-work, with ribs of greater weight | Hon. Secretary. 


coming over the hill from the West Malvern | and depth of section than usual at the period. 
side, whence it makes a very pleasant feature in|That the substructure of the choir includes 
the extended view that opens on descending the | reminiscences of the older church seems probable, 
path. ‘The details are rather pretty than | again, from the semicircular screen wall at the 
effective, perhaps, but the interior is well treated, | back of the altar, and which looks as if it were 
and bas a fine spacious effect for its size, and | suggested by and built on the foundations of the 
good taste is evinced in the quiet and refined old apse. Beyond this comes the fifteenth. 


March 27th.—On Dwellings for the Poor. 
By H. A. Darbishire, Fellow. 

April 10th.—On Concrete as a Building 
Material. By A. Payne, Associate. 

May 15th.—On the New Guildhall at Ply- 
mouth. By Messrs, Norman & Hine. 


May 29th.—On_ the sopheastiny. of Terra- 
le of:-the ornamental window-glazing and | century east wall, leaving a passage between it | cotta to Modern Church Building. By E. Sharpe, 
ner details. and the apse wall, behind thealtar, The eastern | M.A., Fellow. 


The real architectural interest of Malvern, |side of the apse wall, next the passage, is 
however, is entirely centered in the Abbey | decorated to a considerable height from the floor 
Church, which does not seem to get quite as | with wall-tiling, with geometrical designs in low 
much notice as its fine and, in some respects, | tints. South of the chancel is the chapel of 
nearly unique character entitle it to; and we| St. Anne, now fitted up for separate service. 
believe no special reference has been made toit| The charch has been ceiled, when restored, 
in our columns since its restoration some years | with flat or nearly flat ceilings of panelled wood, 
ago by Sir Gilbert Scott.- The church, which | stencilled with decorations of conventional 
externally is entirely Late Perpendicular work, | foliage, &c. The most remarkable feature of the 
stands very effectively on the slope of the hillon | ornamental accessories of the interior is the | determine upon the choice of subjects for the 
which Great Malvern is mostly Wuilt, and with | large quantity of old stained glass preserved in | consideration of the members, consisted of Pro. 
the portion of the bill rising as a back-|the principal windows, The east and west | fessor Lewis, Messrs. Wyatt Papworth, W. M, 
pod ype westward. The main portion of the | windows, those of the chancel clearstory, of St.| Teulon, and W. H, White, as well as Messrs. 
exterior ta nothing out of the usual run| Anne's Chapel, and of the north transept (the | Aitchison, Anderson, and Pullan, the last name 
of the Gothic architecture of the period, and is| south transept no longer exists), are entirely | having been added by a vote of the Committee. 
general somewhat flat and ineffective in| filled with old glass; very little of it, probably, | However easy may be the task of assi cer- 
treatment; but the central tower thoroughly | in situ as originally designed, but still of the | tain subjects to certain individuals, it is by no 
redeems the whole, and is really ono of the most | greatest interest even in its present state, and | means easy to induce fourteen gentlemen to 
7 hg eae and artistically-bnilt towers | presenting very fine effects of colour, rich, | deliver each a lecture upon a particular subject, 
of late which we possess. For the| though subdued. The upper part of the north-| even though it be a thoroughly familiar one to 
scale of the building, the tower has the effect of | aisle windows in the nave is also filled with old | the personselected. As we hinted once before, the 
: rather on p'an than ordinary, and | glass. Of modern glass, there are heraldic dovices | thirty and odd lectures delivered yearly at the 
might be called short in its proportions but for | occupying the centre portion of the clearstory | rooms of the Institute and the Association are a 
admirable manner in which the face is| windows, and harmless at that distance; the|rather serious concern one way or the other. 
up, and the vertical lines emphasised by | light would be far too white without them, cer. | Some of them at least, must treat of current 
tion of the lights and buttresses. | tainly; and there are three windows in the sonth | topics; and in the list we have printed it may 
Y a buttresses are well designed, so aa| aisle by the firm of Hardman, as we understand, | be premised that the proposed completion of St. 
@ just sufficient taper to the outline of the | for which, in regard to general colour effeot, we | Paul's Cathedral dictated the choice of Mr. 
t to take away all ap co of heavi. | should be disposed to think that repentance has | Pullan’s subject. The description by its archi- 
‘and a piqnant effect is produced by the | since overtaken their de-igner; there is a certain | tect, just elected vice-president of the Institute, 
np ie ob openings under the heads| richness of surface and texture attained, how. }of an exceptionally new kind of building—the 
> of one story, emphasising the| ever, which we do not always see in modern | National Safe Deposit Company’s premises = 
by a deep shadow. The pin-| work. The church contains two sculptural | posite the Mansion House—will illustrate 
smaller buttresses on the face of the | monuments by Hollins, the best of which, at the 


latest improvements in what is often erroneously 
end of the north aisle of the.chancel, seems tobe | called fireproof construction. The problem, 
palpable plagiarism from one of Chantrey’s at 


a unsolved and to all appearances likely long to 
ticism | Worcester; and beneath the west window is an | remain so, of dwellings for the poor is peculiarly” 
architectural monument of some elaboration de- 


appropriate at the present moment for the 
signed by Sir G. Scott, and consisting of acanopied | serious consideration of the building profession — 
recess with an inscription, the head of the | and trade, while the paper to be on the 18th. 
canopy filled with open tracery work. The | of December, by Mr. Brassey, the member 
church contains two old tombs, not of very high | Hastings, is of importance in a political as” 
interest, and much curious and humorons | as an industrial point of view, and we 
| carving on the miserere seats of the stalls, The | to express a hope that the building ! 
interest of Malvern Abbey Church to the archi- 1 ( tt 4 
tect, however, is in the tower, the general internal to e th 4 
architecture, with its singular combinations of con- ] 
early and late work, and the old stained glass ; 
and avy of our readers going near Great Malvern | of the best known building surveyors 
will find it worth a turn out of the way to look |of works. The occasional reunion of : 
atthe Abbey Church. External restoration, it in the art and science of architecture is 
may not been ry to of it to themselves generally, and to archi. 


June 12th.—An Historical Sketch of the 
Institute. By C. L. Bastlake, Secretary. 

It will thus be seen that the fifteen Monday 
evenings which go to compose the session are 
likely to be occupied with the discussion of a 
great variety of subjects peculiarly interesting 
not only to the architect, but to the archmolo. 
gist, the builder, and the workman. Tho Com- 
mittee appointed by the Council of 1875-76 to 
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application of, m 

terval of years runs the,risk of becoming a mere 
catalogue of discoveries and inventions; while 
inventors themselves are apt to regard an invita- 
of the lantern of Ely Cathedral | tion from the Council tobe presentat such adisous- 
‘fail to be interesting. Mr. Rowe, the | sion as an opportunity to advertise their wares; 
of that diocese, and this is exactly what the authorities of the In- | dition, and has 

stitute bave beenal perhaps, over-careful to | of the meaner kind, Ii ) 
avoid. It is nevi ‘an evil, and one which| where Lancashire and Y 

has already been remarked in our columns; and | boundaries, and vlna, in the _fifteout 

century, to the Tempests, of in wh 


we are glad to again call the attention of in- ‘ ose ag 
t to the possibility of leaving their own time the oociihy Seeger < 
et tort Essay mt primitive than it had been in the fet 










































lantern, h is now covered up both internally 
and externally with a lining,—good as far as 
modern work can be,—but completely hiding the 


3 productions to be treated from a general rather < ‘the Te 
remarkable Mediwval framing, which, sandwich. | than a personal point of view. Indeed, it would | Saxons. One who visited this old | Sa ABT id 
like, still exists. Mr, Gambier Parry, who has , 


be well for any architect who has been enabled oe or more years ago sae practi) 0 Fi 
been lately decorating the interior of it, will| to make a trial of a new invention of importance | what uses May We come,’ was our apse S| 
probably lend his valuapfe aid in a discussion, | connected with building to communicate with as aE es 
which will derive tional interest from the | the secretary, so that on some specified hee 7 
fact that the presidgft of the Institute has been | several short descriptions, thus accumulated, 
engaged for n a quarter of a century upon | a similar nature might be offered to professional 
the restoration/of the entire cathedral. The | notice. 
evenings devoted to purely archeological subjects | The approaching session is of more than usual 
are few; after all, the tourist season | promise, seeing that the Biennial Conference of 
affords 80 many opportunities for the exchange of | Architects is to take place next year, and that 
statistios,/and the ventilation of ideas more or|the report of the Special Committee appointed 
thereon, that we think the members| to consider “the financial condition of the 
Institute are to be congratulated upon the | Institute and the best means of increasing its 
‘But old Cleeve Abbey, which was founded | efficiency” is likely to be presented to a special 
: Cistercians, and remains a picturesque | meeting of the members. The reconsideration 
and extensive ruin on the shore of the Bristol | of this report, which is already agreed to and 
‘Ohannel, in Somersetshire, will lose nothing from | ready for presentation, cannot possibly be settled 
the ic pen of the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott ;| at one meeting. The rumour that it was slightly 
and t, to which country the Professor has | revolutionary in suggestion is improbable, from 
lately paid a visit, is both old and new enongh | the fact that six outof the twelve members con- 
to farnish impressions quaint and fresh to an | sisted of Messrs, Donaldson, T. H. Wyatt, T. H. 
architect as able to receive them as Mr. Lewis. | Lewis, Roger Surith, Worthington, and Cockerell. 
We believe we are correct in stating that the| At the same time, by’many of thoso members 
Committee for obtaining sessional papers have| who have of late years been the moat diligent 
made one or two suggestions which, if carried | attendants at the meetings, reform of a radical 
out, may condnve towards rendering the Institute | type in some, at least, of the business depart- 
of more interest to provincial architects than it| ments of the Institute of British Architects 
is stated to be at present. It has been thought] would neither be received with disfavour nor 
that members ent in the country frequently | deemed, however startling, to be beyond the 
decline to prepare a paper from a fear of their | possibility of practical amendment, 
to attend in London at the time adver- 
tised for door delivery. Others refuse from other oa 
causes, some object to the trouble of read- 
ing, or the necessity of publicly exhibiting SOME OLD HOUSES AND THEIR STORIES. 
themsclyes, “Ii was suggested, therefore, that | WADDINGTON OLD HALL AND KING HENRY VI. 
secured merberg or otherwise, possessing! Jn Lancashire are great mountainous hills 
likely tobe useful or interesting to| commanding the most extensive prospects, 
the profession should be invited to send contri-| whence keen-sighted watchers might mark 
butions, both literary and artistic, to the Secre-| advancing foes from great distances, and by 
tary, under cover to the Committee of Sessional | means of horn-blowing, signal-posts, or bonfires 
Papers; and such contributions, if approved, | spread warnings Tar and wide. Amongst them 
should in some cases, be read by one of the Com- | gti}] stand many of those ancient halls in which 
mittee, or, in others, taken as read and printed | of old brave squiresand knights spent their rude 
in the Institute Traneactions. If, on the contrary, | hardy lives, when in their neighbourhood wero 
they should not be considered of sufficient tech- | yast tracts of wild uncultivated land, roadiess 
nical interest, they would be returned to their| and pathless, which partially remain, and are 
j ve authors. Another suggestion, which, | yen now full of difficulties and dangers for 
is only the development of the present | travelling strangers. In the midst of forests 
custom, was to invite several members to prepare | almost impervious to the light of day, protected 
papers @ particular subject, and to de- | by mist-generating swamps and bogs, these tracts 
-vote one ev: to reading and discu:sing them. | aiforded many safe hiding-places for those who 
Thus au evening might be devoted to an Indian| might need them, as many did in the days of 
and which we are to speak, It was in the midst of 
this and such scenery that Robin Hood of old 


































we still doubted if we 


find any one of our own species. Turning a 
to the right, however, we found that it 
‘feeding time’ for others besides the quadra 
live stock. There, around a clothless table, and 
up and down a filthy room, sat, or stood, 
father and his wife, master and his wife, a 
serving-woman, and several brawny lads, with 
one intelligent-looking girl, literal 
fried fat bacon and boiled potatoes, with a 
which an epicure could nob fail to envy, 
condition of their persons we pass, lest we should 
be charged with caricature. The character of 
the group was as singular as their appearance, 
We saluted them and received no reply. We; 

a question, and was answered by a simple ye, 
Another inte bro’ forth a ‘no,’ 
Clearly were we defeated in our purpose of 
getting information.” But the writer, 
perhaps unceremonious interra 
at first gave offence, was 
fortunate, being shown over t! 
apartment still called the 
viewed from the front, is seen 
gable; the large window is, 
recess, formed by the 

walls. The @poor is ofoak, It is 
staircases, one ing turret visible 
side of the hall, the other insid 
that by which the king descend 
pursuers were ascending the other, 
“ Henry’s Staircase,” and is bailt of 
sketch of the hall was taken from 
building, to show the window from 
is said the king esca) 

We will now glance backwards for 
mists of time and pass in review, briefly, the © 
events which in the yoar 1463 Henry of 
Windsor, a wretched, hunted to Old 
Waddington Hal 
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‘unable | reserved his freedom to @ ripe old age, despite 

perhaps be not unwilling to write a short Hn that the sheriffs could do or devise for his 

one. ae ve be Me a aoe this result | capture. \ 

can obtain usnal mssion which} But in the da we are to deal with bold Robin 

follows me paper, but it is not obtained, for| of Loxley no cg } 

‘the very reason that men who tulk the best 

and most ae am always those who have The wide-horn'd stag, or with his bowmen bold; 

the most to impart ; at least, if so Waged war on ‘a . But, ae God will, no be it.”” 
pes pe an observer as Swift is to be believed, | He had been long under the sod of that green 


HI 


:—** Men of 
ly... . the worst 
+++» because they are 
lenty of matter, variety of 
words, which they cannot readily 
choose, but are perplexed and entangled by too 


hill-side, in Kirklees Bark, where his grave is| The infant grew np constitutionally 
still iewny ee pre iow ritmo when the| weak, unfitted for those robust 
old hall at Waddington,—one of those referred avr 


ey: marrage history. ss 
Laneashi then half-savage, % 
8 choice.” Indeed, we cannot bat think lated | ite towne and. rilleges were , 
discussions of the Lostitute | few and far between, and its mountainous and 
i aso Seaaty ae of awampy regions were vast solitudes, known only 
vention y which men, who have | to wandering vagrants outoast robbers, It 
ily ove stock of notions upon eum sshioul . a = 
| one set of phrases to express them iv, swim , 
uperticies, and offer themselves npon 
” We would further impress 
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increased when Henry 

and accomplished Margaret 

but sixteen years of age,— 

by treaty a the keys of 

and Anjou\to her father, 

‘an ama painter, and sculptor, 

king of Jerusalem, Sicily, and Naples, 

for England worst, a dependent of the 
monarch, Charles VII. 

in 1449 the French army invaded Nor- 

mandy, and effected its entire conquest, the long- 

fires of popular discontent burst into 

flames, To the tumultuous people, the 

Duke of Somerset was conveyed to the Tower 

for Caen; but men moodily and 

with threats asked, Who surrendered Maine and 

Anjou? From bad, things progressed rapidly to 

. The Kentish men rose, under Jack Cade. 

Other insurrections followed, and alarming 

and suspicions became rife in all 

of the kingdom, The poor bewildered, 

began to realise the full terrors 

grew ill, became dangerously 

a new horror arose, for a 

and wide that the taint of 

from the French king, his 

father, who died a ra jiac, had 

A tary 

existing, informs us how certain 

accom, 4 Atal Bishop of Chester, 

by the of Lords to ascer. 

interview the exact condition 

obtain his wishes withregard to 

i serious moment, “to the which 

matters,” says the melancholy record, “ nor to 

get no answer nor sign ; 


Feeaehceis: 
ale liter: 


Es 


"agg —— cruel as she 
anger. Thero is an item in heraccounts 
2001, bestowed as a marriage on one 
maidens, a sum in days, and 
during 


record of sums spent “for divers tailors and 
painters, for divers parcels and stuffs bought by 
the queen’s special command for a disguising 
made before the said king and queen. at the 
Manor of Pleasaunce,” at Greenwich, famous for 
its beautiful gardens. 

Crushed by taxes, carried off in shoals by 
plagne, famine, and a desolating foreign war, the 
people of England might well grow reckless, 
and be ready to embrace any desperate project 
promising a change which they thought could 
not possibly be for the worse, and to foster and 
create such feelings those were not wanting who 
were only too willing to avail themselves thereof 
directly their long and secret preparations were 
completed, 

In 1451, some little timo before the above- 
mentioned illness of the king, ocourred an event 
awakening in its greatest intensity a terror which 
must have haunted Henry from his childhood 
upwards, and had influenced his father before 
him: evil news came from Ludlow Castle, where 


| Richard Plantagenet of the House of York, a 
| proud, overbearing, ambitious mav, who, the 


ear before, in deflancé of law, had laid violent 
Looks upon several gentlemen because thoy wero 
his personal enemies,—had raised a powerful 
army of half-savage kernes and gallow-glasses 
in the marches of Wales. With this army he 
soon after reached London, although ina declaras 
tion formally published and signed by his own 
hand, he protested his unabated loyalty to the 
king, who had received his oath of allegiance, 
jand asserted that he had no object beyond 
| securing attention for national grievances. The 
| citizens of London knowing well enongh his real 
purpose, closed their gates and manned their stout 

| walls, whereupon he retreated into Kent, where 
j the king, in his anxiety to escape warfare, 
listened to his desires and promised compliance 
with them under certain conditions, wherewith 
the duke was seemingly satisfied. But the 
reconciliation meant nothing real, and not long 
after the duke, dropping the mask, openly pro. 
claimed his claim to the crown, and his intention 
of enforcing it, Then ensued the horrible Wars 
of the Roses, which proved to be the longest and 
ry ret wert of iva thal ane as they” 
did, from beginning to end, about years, the 
first ten of which were marked by deeds of 
cruelty, hatred, and blood - thirstiness which 
‘would have disgraced the veriest savages. Yet 
we must not forget how, when even “good” 
men once abandon themselves to the impulses. 
of their worst passions, they soon become their 
slaves, and are whirled away in a furious torrent 
of brutality, to perform acts of ven; and 
cruelty, the mere thought of which would, under 
other circumstances, make their blood run cold. 


awful warning, This tigerish 
in our race. This it was w! 


Baas: bringer 


to 


the shrieks of maddened women, 7 
led cries. of starving orphans, wo pass 

hastily on to the year 1462. § : 
fortunes have carried victory or 
this side, now to that. Yesterday Henry 
marine ag <= ornare oe 
ing exile, with a price u is head, T 
Hoary bas fied from viotoloas York j sobs 
about in the year we have named, 


Richard Dako of York had been killed, with 


many thousands of his partisans, yet Ba 
his son, sat in seeming secarity on the 7 
throne; that the dauntless sneeee Saas Seas 
Margaret, was in exile, vainly imploring ns! Soe 
ance, now'in this court, now in that; and that 
her unfortanate husband was in Scotland ‘ 
the moors and mountains of Kirkcudbright, pro. 
tected by his relative, the hy J of gee 
raying daily, in an agon, despair, for 
bafoty of his wife and tpg A few months later 
Henry is at Harlech Castle, in Merionethshire, 
and Margaret is once more on the sea 
brave Pierre de Brezé, her old admirer, and 
2,000 Frenchmen, storm-toased, and in te’ F 
danger. Bearing every reverse with fortitude, 
and every humiliation with dignity, this \ 
ordinary woman remained active, vigorous, f 
helpful, despite a long series of the most over- 
whelming misfortunes, pga and disasters. 
For five days she subsisted on the third of a dried 
herring, and had been J 
of weather and change of tem; } 
attempted to land at Tynemonth in Ootober, 
but was repulsed and driven off to encounter & — 
dreadful storm, inwhich two of her ships were 


driven ashore, on the rocky coast of Northam- 


berland. Soon after, she landed, 
half-drowned troops with a emiling face 
fident air, near the regal fortress of Bam. 
borough, the argos of the great northern for- 
tresses, which, while a new castle, gave its name 
to a famous town, which still bears it—New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Stout bands of friends flew to 
her from various parts of Scotland and om 
and with their aid she soon took not only ; 
borough, which commanded the northern fre c. 
and the port, but also the neighbouring castle of 
Dustanburgh, and Alnwick, the great baronial 
fortress of the Percies, s' on the high ; 
from London to Berwick. 
trusty horsemen were sent in hot 
Henry to the arms of his heroic 
only son. 

o hurrying forward, we leave the 
queen with her little force of Scotch and 
and her 2,000 Frenchmen, to encounter 
40,000 strong, advancing under 
and the king-making Earl of Wi to 
and once more drive her from 
once more she returns, and once 
important northern 
Then followed the terrible battle of © 
Levels, fought on the 15th 
ended again in the defeat and fli 
castrian army. Then it was 
flying with her son, sought 
thickets of that savage old 
stripped of her treasure and 

robbers, and where in 
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Waddington 


owner. He reached Scotland at last, passing | 
through no one knows what hardships and) 
perilous adventures, and there his poor wife and 
gon once more embraced him, and he heard the 
story of her wild adventures, how she slept in 
the outlaw’s é&ve, and how she was befriende 
by the robber’s wife, who claimed the royal sym. 
pathy on the ground that she, like the queen, 
had known a better and higher state. There 
they probably heard first of the wholesale 
slanghterings which followed the loss of their 
last battle, and wept for the dear and faithfa) 
friends so cruelly done to death. 

Bat Scotland was no longer a safe asylum. 
There were treaties of alliance in progress be- 
tween the two countries, and alarming rumours 
were current concerning certain secret con- 
ditions which were on the eve of ratification. 
With her faithful friend De Brezé, who had 
staked and lost all he had in her service, save 
life, bade her husband a sad farewell 
in his old place of concealment, amongst the wild 
desolate moors and barren mountains of Kirkoud- 


ht, Sho intended to set sail secretly and by | 


aided by a treacherous Englishman named 
Cork, who sudden!y mado, firat the queen and 
her son, and then her friend and his esquire, 

ere, and would have delivered them into 
the hands of her enemies, had not De Brezé, 
bursting his fetters in the night, released his 
esquire, who, seizing the oars, fought with him 


five. Leaving the poor queen to continue her 
voyage, and then to recommence her weariful 
ga and vain appealings, during years of 

wel misery, and disappointment, we must 
Henry, who on parting with his queen 
started forth in disguise, and probably alone, to 
geek a eafer refuge in the wilder and more 
secluded parts of England. Historians have 
denounced this step as the extreme of folly,—we 
do not agree with them, In those days there 
many spots in the north of England un- 
en those who lived within a com- 
of them, being shut in by 
and great tracts of danger- 
, where criminals had defied 
any a time. Indeed, there 
there even now. In many 
of these lonely places secret caves existed, known 
only to wild beasts and the wretched outcasts 
whose necessities or dangers made them seek 
concealment or shelter. With 


and overcame, Cork and his crew of | 































Hall, Lancashire, in which Henry VI. found Refuge (1464). 





relaxed their efforts for his capture. Then from 


time to time he would venture to visit some of 


the halls and castles still held in these remote 
places by his secret friends, and to this day, in 
such old mansions, tradition records the rooms 
in which he enjoyed the occasional loxury of 
bed after a meal, while his host kept 
anxious watch, and trusty eager spies were sent 
abroad to the neighbouring mountain and hill. 


tops, to give the earliest note of an approaching | 


enemy. In these old halls the relios of his visits 
are still pointed out; the bath he used when 
haggard, worn, and weary, soiled with mud or 
dust, he came in from his secret wanderings, is 
still shown, together with the spoon he used; 
his boots and gloves, which he left with his host, 
Sir Ralph Padsay, at Bolton Hall, in Yorkshire, 
where rooms still bear the name of “ King 
Henry’s Chamber,” and “King Henry's Par- 
lour.” 


cating a frame of almost feminine delicacy, 


their owner contemptible in the eyes of mon 
when the habits of the great, both in peace and 
war, demanded the utmost bodily strength and 
robust health. He says,—‘‘The boots are of 
fine brown Spanish leather, lined with deer’s- 
lakin tanned with the for on, and about the 


keep out the wet. They have been fasten 
buttons from the ankle to the knee; the feet are 
remarkably small (little more than 8 in. long), 
the toes round, and the soles, where they join to 
the heel, contracted to less than 1 in. in diameter. 
The gloves are of the same material, and have 
the same lining; they reach up to the elbows (as 
women’s gloves did), but have been occasionally 
turned down, with the deer’s skin outward. The 
hands are exactly ed to the feet, and 
not larger than those of a middle-sized woman.” 
From Bolton Hall, where he had been under 
the care of Sir Ralph and his wife, who was 
the daughter of the 's esquire, Sir Thomas 
Tanstal, Henry came to Waddington “ Old Hall,” 
having probably some reason for doing 
so, and there he appeara to have remained for 
several months, There he may probably have 
received secret messengers, who, in one unsus- 
pected guise or another, contrived to bring him 
news of his unhappy wife and son. He may 
have read of her arrival on the dangerous coast 
of Flanders, whereon she was driven by tem- 





cart, followed by the 
and a few other gentlemen 





Dr. Whitaker, describing these relics in | 
his History of Craven, speake of them as indi- | 


which he thinks was in itself sufficient to make | 


ankles is a kind of wadding under the lining he 
iy | 












coming out from the towns in crowds to seo 
the once great queen thus lamentably reduced. 
And the poor king, looking at the letters through 
@ mist of tears, might well have exclaimed,— 
“Can this be Margaret's lot ? fair England's 
queens are in counsel, to the wise; in 
alour to the brave; and single-handed 
Sole antegonist of kings!" 


He may also have heard how, near Bethune, 
she barely escaped two hundred English horse- 
men, who lay in wait for her, having sworn they 
would compass her death; and how at length, 
reduced to despair, she had settled down in the 
castle of Knerere, in the diocese of Verdun, and 
near the of St. Michael, where her father, 
being poor, allowing her all he could afford, 
namely, 2,000 livres a year. 

Thankfol for her safety, the long-suffering, 
gentle monarch at length passed his days in 
some degree of peace, watchful and anxious, 
going out by stealth, and only when there were no 
strangers near; enjoying the beauties of nature 
in the immediate vicinity of his latest refuge. 

Close by the Old Hall at bifereme rn which 
was then the property of Sir John Tempest, of 
Bracewell, the father-in-law of Thomas Talbot, 
is a pretty spot still called “King Henry’s 
Meadow”: why, no one knows; whether it was 
his favourite resort, or is associated with some 
one or more of the numerous stirring adventures 
he must have met with at this time, is more 
we can say, 4 : 

Not far from here, at Whalley, which covers” 
an extensive tract of ground in the 
Clitheroe, stood a famous Cistercian abbey, the 
mere presence of which indicated the solitary 
and uncultivated character of the 1 
aa ne ssck gaah ope Seah aa 
monks to se! spote ’ » by 
their influence and example, per padi t= § 
the cl of anfruitfulness. The king, 
disguise, it appears, occasionally shared the hogpi- 
tality avd the devotions of the charitable and 
pions umetPhas re and it may be that he was 
on his way from them bps, >, 
woods byavhioh rips Ey 
1464, when a wandering Benedictine monk 
the abbey of Abingdon, in Berkshire, saw ar 
recognised him! Cautiously the black 
lowed in the steps of the hapless: 
ultingly, he noted the place where 
helter and Then 
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| DESIGN FOR PROPOSED BELFRY AT CHRISTCHURCH, OXFORD. By Mn, James Fsnossox, ERS. - a 
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‘ ‘pear Waddington, who also made their secret from one to another, and falling, in an instant | other “rebels.” ‘The lands were afterwards lost 
: ; for the friends of Henry were|his pursuers rca him, and dragged | to the family when Lancaster was once more in 
“pumerous in that locality, and the news of his | him from the ' the ascendancy after the battle of Bosworth, and 
when once made, would spread far and| In ‘ Warkworth’s Chronicle,” printed by the) Sir James was sent to the Tower, his 
with dangerous rapidity, It was not, how- | Camden Society, the story is told as follows :— | captive had died broken-hearted, or had been 
‘ever, desirable that attention should be attracted miirdered, and where the widowed and 
by the movement of any largo body of men; “Also, the same pert, Lynge Henry was inhene) childless Queen Margueet ot Ani Maa oebame 
therefore the capture would be best effected by | byside  boluse of religione in Xancashyre by the) escape from sharing the same dire fate. 
the small but sufficient force led by Sir James} mene of u blacke monhe of Abyngtone in x wood : 
i _ ving hon. ps called Cletherwode, beapde Bungerly byppyngstones; by Se By 
the o- ry ee ae eae Thomas T albott, “soune and bepre fo sere Edmund} PROPOSED BELFRY AT CHRISTCHURCH, 
forth from his window after partaking of the Talbot of Basshalle, and Fhon Palbott, his cosyne, OXFORD. eer 
meal of the day,—called the livery,--how of Colebry, withe other moo; Which disscybide him! THene are fow, if , of the rece 
qwas taken in the coils of a mesh which busy | beynge at bis dymere at Wiadpngion halle: and [he | improvements at Oxford whieh oe ira tise 
is were then rapidly tightening around him.| (x5) carrped to Londowsan horscbake, and bis Ieges | to 80 animated a discussion, or have dr : 
the darkness of night, and sheltered from | joi nye to the st ” 20 much diversity of opinion, as the proposal to 
‘observation by the forest trees, it is most likely ptopes. erect a tall belfry over the staircase hall in 
that Sir James crept stealthily upon his prey. On his way to London he was treated with the | Wolsey’s quadrangle at Christchurch, can 
Amongst the gentry of that day the dinner. | utmost indignity, being mounted on a miserable | it be said that the interest manifeste his 
hour was ‘ten o'clock in the forenoon. ‘The | hack with an insulting placard fixed on his back. 
‘common, an a herd dined later, Just as King | At Islington Wi commanded that no respect 
and friends, “Dr. Manning, a Dean of | should be shown by the crowds who came 
, Dr. Bedlo, and one Ellarton,” had sat | thronging from London and all the surrounding 
down on their wooden benches, to the long, coe ops see him, Reaching the pillory, he 
clumsy oaken board on which the great pewter | was led three times round it, as if he had been 
‘Gishes were smoking, amidst great “jacks” of}a common felon, amidst cries of “ Treason! 
a sudden w arose, shrieks of | treason ! behold nn One rude chur! 
of men, a cry of “Fly! fly!) even ventured to him, when Henry, turn- 
his enemies burst | ing meekly, yet with , upon the cowardly 
knave, merely rebuked hi saying, “ Forsooth, 
irs. | and forsooth, you do foully to smite the Lord’s 
descends | anointed |” Ry A 
Rak eos Om Ecol Kine Henrys 
at Waddington, | the story ig Henry’s 
last days ie something apart from it, which we 
are not called w: i. We may, however, 
add that Edward TV. rewanded each one the Yooai 
gentry who had taken part re, W 
100 marks ; that Sir Thom "on sab escadrpbaad 
jevgee reward of 100 oe 
firmed a grant of Sir James pe 
n 


cousisting of the castle, manor, 


Thurland k « Fayzet W: with 
other csiaied ta , ale, county York; and 
Holme, in Kendal, county Westm nd, and in 
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out on true p 
ment to the city. If, on 
mistake is made, it may tend 
ment of one of our noblest col! 
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SALOON AND STAIRCASE, DOBROYD CASTLE, TODMORDEN.——Mz, Joun Gipsoy, AncuHiTsct, 
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arthienee expenditure of wit during 
last few years, but not very fairly. It 
always was intended that it should be concealed 
by carrying up the stonework of the tower, and 
being only an internal part of the stractare, its 
outward was of no consequence. 
‘The next of the proceeding was to invite 
six eminent to send in designs for the 
tower. One of these, by Mr. Jackson, 
~ was exhibited at the Royal Academy last season, 
and has recently been published in a contempo- 


. The public have no means of 
ig whether it was the best or the worst, 
nor is it necessary, at present, to express any 


opinion on its merits. It is quite sufficient, how- 
ever, to exemplify the inherent difficulties of the 
blem, Wither the tower, built on so broad a 
must be so low and squat as to be a de- 
formity, or if carried ont to its legitimate pro- 
, as is done by Mr. Jackson, it must be 

such a mass as.to dwarf everything in its neigh. 
bourhood. Eyen if beautiful in itself, its jaxta- 
ition would reduce the apparent dimensions of 
the hall to those of aroom. The buildings round 






FE 


the quadrangle, already too low, would be still | 
further 


reduced in height; and as for the poor 
cathedral, already thrust into a corner, it would 
become only an ordinary-sized parish church, 
and its spire a pinnacle. It seems almost im- 
possible to conceive any unfettered intellect 
to add so monstrous @ nose to so small 
a face, and certainly there is no authority for it 
in the Middle Ages,—no such mass was ever 
deliberately added to such comparatively dimi- 
nutive surroundings ; and unless it was with the 
idea of carrying out the founder’s wishes, it is nov 
at all probable that it would be suggested now. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Fergusson 
submitted to the Dean and others connected 
with the College, a suggestion embodied in the 
accompanying woodcut, which he believes would 
meet the exigencies of the case, In the firat 
place, because it is easy of construction. There 
is now between the hall and the staircase a 
, across the centre of which, if an arch 
or ler were thrown, it would divide it into 
two equal squares, and then over that one next 
the quadrangle a tower could be erected without 
constructive difficulty. 
f “pita: mp because its position, if so 
placed, is exactly where some object is wanted 
to break the monotonous skyline of the present 





because its dimensions,—in area 





exactly such as are sufficient for its purposes of 
f the bells, and such as would harmonise 


iad 
ie the surrounding objects, without 


tom Sapte . 
it d be erected for about one- 














fourth of the ex; and without any danger 
of its” dat » which is more than 
f % 3 aud, 








Lastly, bees it is reverting, as nearly as 
LE pom design of the qutregis 
conceived and erected by its picus 


i may be made any- 
its author conte 
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been carried out from the 


of the columns 


of Westminster. ‘The colw 
pilasters are of Devonshire marble, the capitals 


being richly carved with repre- 


sentations of Hnglish national sports. 


The panels over the door 
atone, with representations 
cotton; 2nd, Packing cotton; 3rd, Arkwright, wit 
a lathe, wheels, and mechanical instruments near 





» are of Caen 
,—let, Pick 


him,,in his father’s the barber's shop, apparently 
in deep thought upon some invention ; 4th, Work- 


ing the cotton-girls in a mill, There are several 
carved shields in the saloon, each bearing the 


monogram of the proprietor and his wife. From 
the floor line to the top of the saloon is 34 ft, ; 
the floor dimensions are 27 ft. by 44 ft., the 
grand staircase rising from the saloon to the 


upper corridors. The woodwork generally is of 


oak, the doors being inlaid. ‘The saloon chimney- 


piece and fender are of selected and choice 


marblos. The 


with elaborately gilt balusters, and inlaid oak 
The clustered columns of the corridors 


handrail. 










stairs are of Spinkwell stone, 


surrounding the saloon are of Devonshire and 
Greek green marbles, with carved capitals repre- 
senting floral and animal life. The base of the 
saloon and the staircase is a square; it then 
forms into av octagon, and culminates in acircle. 


The lantern-lights are double, the inner one 
being glazed with stained glass specially de- 
signed. The artificial lighting is by two power. 


fal sun-burners. The general walling of the 


saloon internally is Bath stone. 





A MODEL CITY OF HEALTH AND 


COMFORT.* 


Tr has been found in our towns, generally, 
that men and women who are engaged in indus- 
trial callings, auch as tailoring, shoemaking, 
dressmaking, lacework, and the like, work at 


their own homes, among their children. That | 


this is a common cause of disease is well under. 


stood. 


I have myself seen the half-made riding. 


habit that was ultimately to clothe some wealthy 
damsel rejoicing in her morning ride act.as the 
coverlet of a poor tailor’s child stricken with 
malignant scarlet fever. These things must be, 
in the ordinary course of events, under our 
present bad ordinary system. In the model city 
wo have in our mind’s eye these dangers are met 
by the simple provision of workmen's offices, 


or workrooms. 


In convenient parts of the town 


there are blocks of buildings, designed main! 
after the manner of the houses, in which eac 
workman can have a workroom on payment of a 


moderate sum per week. 


Here he may work as 


many hours as he pleases, but he may not 
transform the room into a home. Each block is 
under the charge of a superintendent, and algo 
under the observation of the sanitary authorities. 


advantages as 


The family is thus separated from the work, and 
the working man is thus secured the same 


the lawyer, the merchant, the 


banker now possesses; or, to make the parallel 
more correct, he has the same advantage as the 
man or woman who works in a factory, and goes 
home to eat and tosleep. In moat towns through. 
out the kingdom the laundry system is dan- 


aboub ‘one-fourth of those of the staircase,—are | S°T0us in the extrome. For anything the healthy 


householder knows, the clothes he and his chil- 
dren wear havo been mixed before, during, and 


afcer the process of washing with the clothes 
that have come from the bed or the body of some 
sufferer from a contagious malady. Some of the 
most fatal outbreaks of disease I have met with 


have been communicated in this manner. In 
cur model community this danger is entirely 
avoided by the establishment of public laundries, 
under municipal direction. No person is obliged 


to send any article of a to be washed at 
the publio lanndry; but if 

there he must have the washing done at home. 
Private laundries that do not come under the 
inspection of the sanitary officer are absolutely 


forbidden, It 


* From address 


" Bee p. 023, ante. 


clothes to the public laund 
udi- to state the fact. 
received are passed for epecial cleansing into 
the disinfecting. rooms. T 
washed, dried, and prepared 
ene 


e does not send 


is. incumbent on all who send 
from an infected 
clothes thus 


special 
‘falar vee. 


by Dr, B, Richardson, at Brighton, 







































institution so that it shall stand 
like # Norman castle, but, unlike 
retain ite original character as a 
afflicted, ia abandoned. The 
idea of building hospitals for 
special organs of the body,as 
organs could walk ont of the 
themselves for treatment, is also 
will repay us a minute of time to 
these model hospitals, One is 























































ascent, and into which a car 
lance can drive direct. On 
way are the houses of the resident medical 

and of the matron, Passing down the centre, 
which is lofty and covered in with glass, we 
arrive at two side-wings running right and left 
from the centre, and forming cross corridors 
These are the wards,—twelve on one hand for 
male, twelve on the other for female patients. 
The cross corridors are 12 ft. wide and 20 ft. 
higb, and are roofed with glass. 
on each side is a framewor! 


segments. In each segment is a , light, 
elegant removable ward, peniohere 5g and 
iron, 12 ft. high, 14 ft. long, and 10 ft. wide. 
The cubic capacity of each ward is 1,680 ft. 
Each patient who is ill enough to 
constant, attendance has one 
entirely to himself,so that the injurious inflaences 


; 


on the sick which are created by mixing pon das 


one large room the living and the dying, 
who could sleep were they at rest with those w! 


cannot sleep because they are racked with ni 


those who are too nervous or sensitive to ) 
orcough, or speak, leat they should disturb others, 
and those who do whatever pleases them,—these 
bad inflaences are absent, The wards are fitted up 
neatly and elegantly, At one end they open into 
the corridor, at the other towards a verandah 
which leads toa garden, In bright weather those 
sick, who even are confined to bed, can, under the 
direction of the dootor, be wheeled in their beds 
out into the gardens without leaving the level 
The wards are warmed by a current of 
air made to circulate through them by the action 
of a steam-engine, with which every hospital is 
supplied, and which performs sach a number of 


useful purposes that the wonder is how hospital 


porary 

supplied on each side with ordinary baths, hot- 
air baths, vapour baths, and saline baths. A 
day sitting-room is attached to each wing, and 
every reasonable method is taken for engaging 
the minds of the sick in agreeable and 
pastimes. Two trained nurses attend to each 
corridor, and connected with the hospital is a 
school for nurses, under the direction of 
medical superintendent and the matron, 
this school nurses are provided for the 
they are not merely efficient for any duty in 
vocation in which they are always enero, either 
within the hospital or out of it, but from 
the care with which they attend to their 


personal cleanliness, and the plan they Pa ; £3 


changing every garment on leaving 
case, they fail to be the bearers 
muvicable disease. To a hospital four medical 
officers are appointed, each of whom, therefore, 
has six resident patients under” his care. 
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vision, every death a 
living world in — 

















The kitchen sadummabblo cutee Bo 
building, the is subjected, 0, to inquiry. 
ncn the town are the * 


; 


& 


; sanitary 
sewage. pumping works, the water and gas works, 
patient department, the slanghter-houses, and the public laboratories. 
from the body of the hospital,|The sewage, which is brought from the town 
the Queen's Hospital, Birming- | partly by ite own flow and partly by pumping | in 
ent department, as faras 1} apparatus, is conveyed away to well-drained 
ever deserved to be seen by a| sewage farms belonging to the city, but at a 
. The pationts waiting for advice | distance from it, where it is utilised on Mr. 
hall, warmed at all seasons | Hope’s plan. The water supply, derived from & 
from the top through a | river which flows to the south-west of the city, is 
‘ectly ventilated. ‘The infec-| unpolluted by sewage or other refuse, is caro. | dust is too per! 
carefally from the rest. | fully filtered, is tested twice daily, and if found The natural circle of transmutation is } 
consulting-roums of the medical staff are | unsatisfactory is supplied through a reserve completed, and the economy of natare 
fitted, the dispensary is thoroughly | tauk, in which it oan be made to undergo farther Omitting necessarily many minor but 
and the order which prevails is so effec- | purification. It is carried through the city every- tant detaile, Io! the 
sick person who is punctual to time | where by iron pipes. Leaden pipes are for-| imaginary health city. I have ’ 
wait. Tho medical officers attached | bidden. ‘In the sanitary establishment are disin- what. are the results that t 
tal in our model city are allowed to| fecting rooms, a mortuary, and ambulances for predicted in respect to the disease and 1 
one appointment at the same time, and | the conveyance of persons suffering from con- presented under the conditions 
a limited period, Thus every medical | tagious disease. These are at all times open to ee = br pricking guide By 
one Vv 
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In afew months, indeed, no 
indicate the remains of any dead. 1 
resolving soil the transformation 
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“the city obtains the equal advantage of | the use of the public, subject to the few and 































hospital the value of the best | simple rules of the management. The gas, like | the other from 

medical is fairly equalised | the water, is submitted to regular analysis by thirty years, of disease, its 

through munity. In addition to | the staff of the sanitary officer, and any fault he | its causes, its terminations. 
f the hospital building is a separate block, far-| may detect which indicates a departure from |our model city certain 













find no possible home, or, 
so transient as not to affeot the , 
serious degree. The infantile diseases, infan' 
and remittent fevers, convulsions, ‘ 
croup, marasmus, dysentery, would, I calculate, 
bo almost unknown. 'Typbus and typhoid fevers 
and cholera could not, I believe, ‘in the 


the standard of purity framed by the Muni- 
cipal Council is immediately remedied, both 
any of the infections diseases. | gas and water being exclusively under tho 
so planned that the ap ome control of the local authority. ‘The inspectors of 
members of their own family | the sanitary officer have under them a body of 
treatment, and pay for the privi-/ scavengers. These, each day, in the early morn- 
tary to the hospital are certain | ing, pass throagh the various districts allotted 
tutious of a kindred character. To, to them and remove all refuse in closed vans. | except temporarily and by pure 3 
Jo course of infantile mortality of | Every portion of manure from stables, streets, | pox would be kept under control; puer-— 
cities—tho 76 in the 1,000 of mor-| and yards is in this way removed daily and | peral fever and hospital fever babar Discs : 
five years of age—homes for little | transported to the city farms for utilisation. | cease altogether; rheumatic fever, ee 
are sbundant. In these the destitute | Two additional convenionves are supplied by the residence in damp houses, and the heart disease 
are carefully tended by intelligent nurees, | sanitary scientific work of this establishment, | subsequent upon it, would be removed; death 
while following their daily callings, | From steam works steam is condensed, and a| from privation and from puerpera and scurvy 
‘to leave their children under efli- | large supply of distilled water is obtained and would oertainly cease; delirium tremens, 
Ia alcity from which that grand’ preserved in a separate tank, This is conveyed | disease, alcoholic phthisis, alcoholic degenera.. 
14 mirth, hopeless sorrow, and con- | by a small main into the city, and at a moderate tion of kidney, and all the variéd forms of paraly- 
y hol has been expelled, it| cost distilled water can be supplied for those sis, insanity, and other affections due to alcohol 
hardly be expected that much insanity | domestic purposes for which hard water is objeo- | would be completely effaced. The a 
be found. “The few who are insane are|tionable. The second sanitary convenience is a | diseases arising from the introduction the 
houses lidensed as asylams, but not large ozone generator. By this apparatus ozone body, through food, of the larvm of the entozoa, 
in @ppearance from other houses in} can be produced in any required quantity, and | would cease, and that large class of deaths from 
the city. Hore they live, in small communities, | is made to serve many useful purposes. It is | pulmonary consumption, induced in less favoured | 
under proper med supervision, with their) passed through the drinking-water in the reserve | cities by exposure to impureair and badly-venti- 
and pastimes. The houses of the| reservoir whenever the water shows excess of | lated rooms, would, I believe, be reduced so as to 
the aged are, like the asylams, the | organio impurity, and it isconveyed into the city | bring down the mortality of this signally fate 
houses of the rest of the town. | for diffusion into private houses for purposes of malady one-third at least. Some diseases, p 
building for the poor, of pretentious | disinfection. Tite slaughter-houses of the city | eminently those which arise from uncon' 
itself; no men badged and badgered | are all public, and are separated by a distance | causes, from sudden fluctuations of tem 
the — Those poor who are | of a quarter of a mile from the city. They aro | ture, electrical storms, and hegampot aie 
phy ‘causes, unable to work are | easily removable edifices, and are under the tions of nature, would remain as ‘ 
® manner showing that they and pneumonia, bronchitis, <a te 
the dignity of human kind; that, lungs, and summer cholera would atill Sonal 
preservation, they are therefore sway. Cancer also, and allied i 
tenderness. The rest, those disoases of strong hereditary character, would — 
are employed in usefal labours yot, as far as woe can see, I fear, more. 
board. If they cannot find over, it must be admitted that two or th 
jeserving, they may lodge the epidemic diseases, notably scarlet 
their subsistence, or 


i d whooping - would 
house and receive pay pers bergen or rng their 


selves, and, though lim' 
they’ will not work, they, the sani! provisions for 
home in prison, where 


constructed in the same way 
wards, for the reception of chil- 
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supervision of the sanitary staff. The system of 
inspecting every carcass which is killed is 
rigorously carried out, with this improvement, 
that the inspector is a man of scientific know- 
ledge. All animals used for food,—cattle, 
fowls, swine, rabbite,—are subjected to examina. 
tion in the slanghter-house, or in the market if 
they be brought into the city from other 
depdts. The slaughter-houses are so constructed 
that the animals killed are relieved from the 
pain of death. They pass through a narcotic 
they to share the common lot|chamber, and are brought to the slaughterer 
of mankind. model city is, of course well | obliviousof their fate, Theslaughter-houses drain 
furnished with baths, sewimming-baths, Turkish | into thesewersof thecity, and their complete puri- 
moasia, libraries, Board | fication daily from all offal and refuse is rigidly 
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i offices. There is inthe city 
a) ‘ officer, a oe me 
medical man elected by the Municipal Council, 
- whose sole duty it is towatch over the sanitary 





our mode! city, 
posal of the dead. 
and of burial in the 







ion and more om} 
ith this view he. 


Epes, 





all’ business 
transacted at an early hour of the day, 
s0.as to leave no opportunity tor that loitering 
4nd loafing out of which so much deterioration 
resulted. A careful registration of labour should 


should, 
if possible, be established in the principal 
industrial centres throughout the country. 
Towards the maintenance of the aud 
agencies some of the colonies now nally 
in want of labour, as well as the larger con- 
tractors and employers, might be expected to 
1 contribute. 

It would be well also to allow the various 
charities that, after due investigation, were in- 
terested in obtaining situations for the unem- 
ced played, tosend their applicants to such a centre; 

and though he admitted that a lange portion of 
euch applicants belonged to an incompetent 
class, it might be possible, with a little more 
consideration on the part of employers towards 
inexperienced labour, to draft off a certain por- 
ry, he expressed his opinion that|tion to remunerative work. In connexion with 

{ and other conditions| the proposed labour exchange, a well-organised 

ve | labour loan society, if possible associated with 

I ; being and the|night classes for adults, might be established, 
comfort of go vast a multitude. He then glanced | offering special facilities for labour desirous of 
at the present condition of London, and dwelt on | migrating or emigrating. In conclusion, Mr. Hull 
the necessity of clearly defining what was meant | dwelt strongly on the pernicious influence of 
by the term, “unemployed r.” It was, he| miscalled charities on the industrial classes, both 

often slack seagons | the poor-law and the thousand and one voluntary : 
“6 ag incidental to the various industries as | societies being responsible for a large amount of analysts Eteth's'| 
were to the learned professions, illustrating | stagnated and, consequently, deteriorated labour. | district, and the Artisans’ etry cate | 4] 
‘view by tabular statements showing the The influence of parochial charities was specially | He expreesed much satisfaction at ce 
flack periods experienced by work. | detrimental to the interests of female labour, | public opinion in favour of the purification of 
in London and Paris during the year. It | making infinitesimal doles and paltry allowances | rivers. Already the deposit ofsolidsis universally, = 
as, therefore, highly necessary to enforce upon take the place of regular and self-supporting | condemned, and will doubtless be forbidden at 7 
all workers of every class the expediency of| wages. The effect of the out-door relief system | an early date. The present iny into ts 
for contingencies. was also largely prejudicial in this direction,— | the modes actually in use for the WY ares 
was the great receiving place for all | even the orphanages and refuges tended to in-| rivers will doubtless lead to results. ah) 
and disaffected labour of the | crease the number of the very class from which | will, it is hoped, encourage Government to intros 
the existing want of organisa.|the ranks of the unemployed were recruited, | duce a comprehensive and effective measure. © 
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of London last years. Assumin, 
‘the metropo eer ot ne cons auas 













RECENT SANITARY LEGISLATION. 
In the Health Department of the Social Science — | 
Congress, Mr. F. 8. Powell, M.P,, introduced a 
subject of “ Recent Sani Legislation.” He 
briefly reviewed recent on 
subjects, including the Act, the Act bs 
compel the registration of every birth, the  , 
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tion for ing information to this vast army | many children, after the artificial life of an insti- | While commenting on recent amendmentsinthe 
» of immi was most apparent. To some | tution, being unwilling to accept the same level | law, and speaking in terms of hearty pha 
extent the were sources of informa. |of employment as that from which they had | tion of recent enactments which create » be 


newspapers 

unemployed, but only in a very 
w there was a large section 
still too ignorant to avail 
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been temporarily raised, and towards which the | central authority, erect 
natural currents of the labour market would take | everywhere, and bring into one provisions 
them back. hitherto contained in some twenty Acts, Mr. 
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themselves of ofassistance. Mr. jen — are said,— Drains are now to be —_ ; 
then proceeded, chiefly from tables pared at . pent up gases are not to penetrate houses, " 
the Central Labour Agency, to shar the ingias AN EXHORTARES 2 insidious poison slay the inmates. But 

which made up the ranks of the unemployed, Ar the Working Men's meeting, held in the | ventilation has its own dangers. The rain-pipo— 





bonurers be’ Dome, in connexion with the Brighton Con; is a moat tempting o} 
of-any eae eee ag of the Social Science Associatiqn,* Mr. Godwin, pr 
to the former of these | being called on by the chairman, said,—I have 
intelligence and been invited to address a few words to peer 
of their labour was | this occasion, chiefly, I fancy, because I have 
With respect to been in the habit for some years past of looking 
passing generally under into the condition of each town visited by the 
of labourers, he strongly urged the ex- Association, and of speaking m. mind pretty 
ions, on sounder and freely on the subject with reference to “the 
I general question of health. Following to-night 
go many accomplished speakers, I might almost 
fear to weary you if |-donfine myself to this 
subject, and yet it ought not to do ao, sosupreme 
and universal is its importancé. For years the 
vital character of this question has been urged 
by a few, but it is only recently that any — 
number of the people have listened with 
minds to the exhortation. Ignorance of the 
densest kind has prevailed, and does prevail, 
and what I want to press upon you is the neces. 
sity of looking into the matter each for him- 
self. Say resolately,—“ We will not die be- 
fore our time if we can possibly vy Vp 
And help it you most certainly can. not 
ease your conscience when you hear of half the | and 
children that aro born here and there dying 
before they are five years old, saying that 
they have died by the will of They die 
because the laws of God have not been attended 
to: they die not by the will of but the j 
will of the Devil,—the devil of | wi F : 
which leads to sin and death, am by ' a ‘| 
ao moan. Glaponod 0, nee eitscuine a . 1, Ae 
municipality of Brighton. ; pet 
efforts have been made of la‘ ho Brighton and daties of medical officershave — 
worthy of her tation ; and if you been ‘by the Bor pe ag EK 
» | they will do still more, Theke oe } : % b : 


moat te 3 perhaps safe 
sometimes, it is at all times liable to decay 
derangement, and thus becomes.a mere 

from which escaping gases may enter the house. 
Power is now given to close wells or pur 
public or priyate. Of all conditions 
to health probably none create more disease than 
damp foundations. It would be dangerous to 
give any local.authority power to an owner 
the liberty of building on his own The 
Jaw enacts that the authority must construct | 
main drains, that the owner must form: 
drains, and, under recent statates, bye.laws may, 
and I trust will, provide that walls, foundations, 
roofs, — Fc ag are ee healiae to. 
preserve t these ws be carefully 
framed and diligently administered, and we 
shall observe a marked decrease, among ocou- 
pants of new houses, of disease arising from 
damp. With respect to legislation, 
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‘take action upon them, and search ont the 
causes which ronder looalities for the time, at 
least, plague spots and nests of pestilence. Bat 
: comes too late. Before the death, nay 
fore the disease, the sanitary inspector, with 
friendly vigilance, should have detected the fatal 
accumulation which caused the sickness, or some 
authority with firm but kindly hand should have 
isolated the first victim of infectious disease. 
“The inspection of the district with a view to the 
and removal of nuisances lias long been 
and we must feel confident that pre- 
sent vigilance takes the place of past neglect, the 
isolation of the sufferer being more uniformly 
practised, and care bein taken to secure the 
disnfection of houses and clothing. It ie, how- 
ever, deeply to be regretted that Government 
did not extend security against infection to those 
attending schools. Compulsory attendance is 
fraught with peril, unless there be security that 
infeoted chili are not thereby brought into 
the school. The simplification arising from con- 
‘centration of authority and consolidation of the 
law has already ieonget greater energy into the 
action of the Government Department, and cor- 
responding activity into local administration. 
The law fs now, to speak in general terms, as 
freo from complication as the nature of a subject 
full of details admits. The authority to execute 
the Jaw cannot cherish doubts and seck pretexts 
for. inaction from the uncertainty either of 
authority or cf law. The citizen, by perusal of 
‘one statute, can, unless vexed by local Acts, 
readily understand the law he is called to obey. 
‘The voter, when exercising his franchise, knows, 
or can easily ‘earn, the laws, the administrators 
of which he is called upon toelect. Hence must 
arise a real and living law, instead of dead en- 
actments; and intelligent opinion in place of 
Wloth and apathy. But of all results which may 
from # new sanitary code none will be more 
1 then the abandonment or restriction 
within limited ions of the system of local 
Acts. Already several have been abolished by 
provisional order. It must be admitted that 
early progress was made by local Acts, largely in 
advance of the general law. But this necessity 
no longer exists. Some localities may have 
special wants to be met by local statutes, but in 
ordinary cases these fall within the range of 
broad, general principles. But the system is 
pose”) It is a degradation to the Legislature 
to sell laws in exchange for fees; it is wrong to 
individuals affected by those laws to have no 
voice inthe passing of them, except on payment 
‘of legal expenses; it is an injury to the com- 
‘munity itself, which often suffers in liberty, or 
even in health, by the sanction at the bands of 
a committee of clauses which would not bear the 
test of discussion in the House of Commons ; it 
is an injustice to neighbouring towns whosecom- 
petition in business with the town obtaining the 
Act is conducted on equal terms, in consequence 
of mischievous privileges conceded by the local 
Act. In result and as a conclusion we may 
fairly say that we bave now a valuable body of 
‘public healthlaw. Amendments will doubtless 
made; some are, indeed, already promised, 
Jaws little serve unless enforced with strict- 
ness and obeyed with promptitude. The law is 
now far in advance of the administration of the 
law ; publioopinion passes a statute, but, fatigued 
by the effort, has not strength to exercise the 
powers; principles are asserted daily : practice 
fails to conform to principle. We have all a work 
to do in this business ; upon the co-operation of 
each inhabitant of this country does it depend 
to render England as healthy as, compared with 
other countries, she is und: ly happy. 
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evils are found now to 
so great that it must without delay be placed ip 
the hands of real tatives of the public 
to supply it at prime cost. In a matter of such 
constant and vital importance these managers 
should be answerable. The Marquis of Salis- 
bury thinks ovr ancestors unwise in placing the 
supply with private companios, but thinks it 
utopian to try to alter it. In so saying the 
marquis shows that he does not understand the 
times nor the condition of the people in England, 
nor of the numerous important places in which 
the change has been effected with the best conse- 
quences. The very use of legislative chambers 
is to do away with great evils, such as water 
cowpanies now are, and to adapt things to our 
improved and altered conditions. The companies 
over and over again have supplied dangerous 
water in epidemic times, and multitudes have 
died from this cause side by side with neighbours 
who, having a supply of wholesome water, have 
suffered very little. Further, a very deficient 
supply is forthcoming at great fires, constantly 
complained of by Braidwood and otbers as the 
great difficulty in this respect. The supply to 
the poor also is, and always has been, very 
deficient, especially on Sundays and in summer, 
when the supply would be so specially beneficial. 
London in these reepects is very much bebind 
other places. This is owing to the enormously 
obstructive power of vested and private interests, 
which flourish at their highest in that great 
centre of schemes and money-making. The 
business should be taken out of the hands of 
the companies, but of course they onght to be 
fairly compensated. But they are aiming at an 
unfair compensation. An Act was passed in 
1869, the Valuation Metropolis Act, for re- 
valuation every five years,—a wise Act no doubt, 
as valne rapidly changes; every ten years, how- 
ever, like the census, would have been better. 
The Act was a public Act, for public not for 
private purposes, as any attentive reader will see, 
i.e., to make taxation equa), and to keep it equal. 
The companies who supply water having been 
permitted to make their charge upon the rental 
have taken advantage, by the misconstruction of 
afew words of the Act, to raise their charge 30, 
40, and 50 per cent., and this for the same quan- 
tity of water supplied under the same conditions. 
This bas a two-fold offect,—it makes their 
present income much larger, and it opens a 
steady increase, and 80 a. for raising the 
income to the aximum height, with a view toa 
large and very unjust compensation’ when the 
time comes. It has always been the policy of 
the companies to keep their accounts dark ; they 
have objected to let the public know the costs 
and profits, Those most skilled in such matters 
have found the accounts mixed up and so con. 
fused as to be difficult to understand. In a 
recent Act the publ: of accounts is ordered, 
and an auditor ap by the Board of Trade. 
But a nominee of Board, known to be not 
very popularly disposed, is not, perhaps, the 
best source of appointment for an auditor. He 
should be appointed by the representatives of 
the people supplied. The maximum profit 
allowed to certain water companies, namely, 
10 per cent,, is not justified by the conditions, 
which are, that the business is altogether an 
exceptional thing; customers are many and 
certain, and are rapidly multiplying; there is 
no competition; there are no bad debts to speak 


in the district su; is publi 
water supplied, w! ic prope’ 
permitted to be had at a nominal cost, ai 









to supply more and 


and other places are so supplied that 
can scarcely be. It is doubtful, 


system is that je 
to prevent great waste, to protect the care- 


















of; the article dealt in is so needful that not one 
can do without it; the 
rty, is 
nd the 
use of the public roads the same. No doubt 
the companies have been put to expense 

better water, but they look 
to increase of custom for remuneration. Now, 


8) cer. 
Saree in ox Sa een fk 
officer of health for : , es 
ducts, tar, blue dyes, and foul predias  e 8s 
hand, with a supply of water always at hand in — 
the pipes—namely, the constant of 





























these evils are prevented. As to fires, jonte 
oa at fires 


thing into consideration, whether, on the ' 
any good is effected by relying 

the fussy method of locomotive 
which so often arriye and must arrive too late to 
be of any effectual service. ‘The constant-sup 
of the future, but in 



















ful and provident against others, ample power 
must be put into com t hands to com- 
pel the best fittings and a-careful r 
power for prompt entry, remedy, and, if 
punishment, But powers cannot be entrusted to 
companies working for profitsand largedividends, 
and making every other consideration second to 
that. Now-and then, in great nage opr of 
fires and sickne:s, and unusual filth, the saving 
money and making a great profit must for the 
time be entirely disregarded, and the yan 
benefit alone considered, It may seem di lt 
to have a constant supply, almost impossible in 
the case of private companies supplying the 
water—so it is, and so it will be till the public 
authority is ready. It is, however, shown by its 
perfect success in Manchester, Nottingham, 
Durham, Glasgow, Derby, Dundee, and now 
Birmingham, that there are-no real difficulties 
which cannot be surmounted. On the contrary, 
there are enormous advantages which cannot 
long, in consideration of private intereste, be 
keptback. The water companies of London are 
the only real stumbling-blocks there. Then in 
great emergencies = of management is need- 
ful; one permanent authority is wanted to make 
the best of all resources in the time of need, an 
authority which can be held answerable after- 
wards that the best was done. Companies with 
districts separately mapped out for each, with 
diverse interests, cannot or are not likely to 
act together. The Acts of Parliament on the 
subject always appear to be hampered with con- 
ditions unfavourable to the people. Some 
vestries report that they are insufficient, filled 
with delay, and some ap; to be unworkable. 
Later Acts are so perm the permissivo 
principle that, however necessary and vital the 
provisions, they are only workable among willing 
people. The paper ended with this resumé :— 
“The water supply must be taken out of the: 





















hands of the trading companies altogether, and” 
as soon as possible, a monopoly in a first neces- 


sary of life being a very odious thing 
London, in this vital matter, ought without delay 
to be served at Jeast as well as the 
vincial towns and cities. It is es; 

to danger in its — condition with | 
sent very defective arrangements. 

should at once be put to the companies raising 
their charges by means which —— to be im- 
proper, if not unlawful, so that the ' 
pensation may be just to both sides, 
made an excuse for plundering the 
The public, by its chosen \ 
case to be selected as 


work, must have the entire 


and no more.” 


Leas 







“and not be 


supply, the charge for water to be the actual cost 









inconvenience and 
‘consequent on the vehicular and | ¢,4 
being carried on 
. It is also 
vision for communications 
f snare and the steam.boat 
for the convenience of the Jarge number 
of | rag age travelling on the river, ~ 
t is submitted that the above project will 
commend iteelf for, among other reasons, the 
teat fe wil pre tire 
yi it will preserve the bridge in its entirety, 
‘he Parisians build a ‘House in Flats.” | 44.4 the view will not be canlaiaty 4a 
rin General, W. Barges. with, while the structure viewed from the new 
U in Archi- | thoroughfare will be seen to greater advantage 
fee a ners ry Instruments, and| than now; and that the cost to the corpora- 
Suggestions for new Combinations. By f. C.| tion will be comparatively small, inasmuch as 
ig EH the principle of combining the cost of street 
2 “hese as the Basis of Design. By H. H.| improvements with works of themselves remu- 
"18th-On the Charactorist’cs of Ground Plans | nerative, is adopted, and therefore the amount 
nen a ene moment, of contributions will be based on ‘the value peleend 
o: On the Treatinent ot Scientifte Enginccring | Of a ihe Beas mange oe pe | French 


17th, —On the Metropolitan Building Act, By|publio in perpetuity, and which contributions 
would be at 25,0001, or less than one-half 


Marcha On the Architecture of South Holland, B agreed 

Wi Bréwer, “ees omen’ “Y | of the amount of the outlay now to be made for y 
Pal the Proportions of Gothic Buildings. By | the widening. foot; but, according oe sow Coane 3 Pepe die 
} Pullen. Plans and elevations of an ornamental and come, oF i 

: rans Sua) mata France. | suitable character are in course of preparation vet than 1 1b, 10 os. 9g hese 4 x 
= _— on the Construction of » Public} by an eminent oer ey tail, an 

sAqueri yes i 7 opportunity is aff submitted to the cor. 
on ere: tree ee ww Ree va ces poration for approval ; and as capitalists are 
ae x ie = Organ architecturally considered, | prepared to provide the necessary funds 80 soon 
Jane S04 — On the Architect and the Pupil, By T. mcrae nee ogy aire te 




































‘Veo of the Supernatural in Art. By 
















































LOCAL BOARD SURVEYORS AND THEIR 
SALARIES. : 

TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND “ OTHERS.” _ 
Tun Fleetwood Local Board are ia want of asurreyor 
























Caas, Bayuis, 














THE REGENT'S CANAL BRIDGE, ei 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD. A NEW PHASE OF ARCHITECTURAL : Ito 8 town-pamp the construction and 
‘A stant has at length been made towards the COMPETITION. ot cows © wekeelowel haapietak tae 


reconstruction of the bridge over the Regent’s-| fycrosxp is one of three copies of a. circular 
canal, which was destroyed by the great explo- | gent this morning addressed “To the Clerks” in 
sion on the barges some twelve months go. | my office. It offers six prizes, varying from 41. 
Last week @ number of mon were set to work to | down to 16s. (!) for designs for a villa to cost 
clear away the débris, preparatory to the rebuild. | 9 9001., open only to assistants and apprentices. 
ing of the bridge being proceeded with. We! 4 bookseller at Elgin is, so far as appears, the 
learn that the new bridge is to be of similar | source and object of everything in the matter, 
design to the one which was destroyed by the | including the deposits of 2s. Gd. to be paid by 
ee aes is expected to be completed | each competitor. All the drawings, you will 
the commencement of the ensuing year. | observe, are to become the property of the 
prize-giver | 
Is this a case of “anonymous munificence,” or 
is it an attempt to tap the information which 


stable keepers, publicans, 6 4 " 
but too frequently become the practice to elect as 
Serre Nae cepent af tne: penvondinin dain, Mecael 
rom the re 0 
Herald, of Oovober 8th, it a earn Mr. Carter moved : 
“That a surveyor be advert ata salary of not less *i 
than 2. a week.” By the appearance of the streets, they 
wore in great want of a surveyor. 
Mr, Noblet moved as an amendment that they advertise =~ 
for a man at asalary of 30s. per week, They had been in 
the habit of giving too much to their men, van - 
Mr, Budy seconded the amendment, which waa, of ; 
course, carried, and that the advertisement appear twice. 
in me een papers. ; vis — 
jy the same report it appears t an. lege 
nuisances was then ply at o salary of 601, per 


may be in one’s office on the subject of villa | “"Afer ithad been suggested bya member that the work 
architecture for the benefit of a sharp North oflampli ting be taguel ee aie asses of the inspector. 


; i i i Mr. Noblet ‘ked ** that he (the ins; should 
Countryman who means to build a villa in the Epon pereine 5 ie pone | ori pe 


spring? In either case it deserves publicity, a8 | ,duiterated,” probably ander the iny high | 
will also the names of the assistants and appren- | scientiflo know and attainments 18s. would command 
tices who lend themselves to it without some | would enable tho ‘inspector to fone ae at Ses 


satisfactory explanation. IR mncre Nien tr vid mde pers cits See 


1 *,* The object is so transparent that wecan| [| egmpetition s we the ennoghintiestot {nticigaat ! 
observing that he was given to understand that scarcely suppose any one will be taken in by it, bevel rsp Toe and wheowad pa or enough to 
the Middiesbrough Board of Guardians had adver- express the that he should discharge his duties tothe 
 tised for plans, offering a premium for the best A VERY GRAND ORGAN. regent, ork PT ee Sina ary Reeeds-amh thes 
“ope. He supposed the Darlington Union would V - Now the Fleetwood Local Board seem to have been 


get that premium if their plan proved to be the| Sir,—Returning home from a quiet dinner | guilty of a great oversight, _ I write to you ia we 


ability, to an extent wholly incomprehensible to the le: 
: Sane yp ds 
members” 




















BORROWING DESIGNS. 


Ar the last sitting of the Darlington Board of 
Pia sletie vaid thes there bad been an 
jon from the guardians of the 
‘h Union for the loan of the archi- 

tect’s plans of the Darlington Workhouse. 
It was moved, seconded, and carried, that the 


application be complied with. 
Another guardian created some laughter by 






ae 








‘one chosen. party the other night, tothe quiet suburb where L) hat Mfr. Nobles ¥. Why not, ine 
‘The master of the Darlington Workhouse | reside,—leisurely sauntering along and enjoying See oe iene er ite Revencor of wateceeeshs Me wenn 


probably accept also those of rate-colleoting, &e., and for 


i d id d 5 
bitects from. Middles- | the fragrant weed, a grand idea occurred to me. save dye fee ry ne vor x. 
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aro! 
‘had called upon him, and he gave them | All around was still and calm, when the silence 
“to look. round the house, and he| was broken by a shrill railway whistle, then aay from 18s, to 1. per week Bo) 
that each of those gentlomen was | another and yetanotter, and each with a different Sees, 5 
ee ners: note, | These soande reached me froais distant}. THE LIBRARY OF THE INSTITUTE, 





8tx,—In reference to a letter which appeared in the 

Builaer of last week, permit me to state that the library 

of this Institute is opea to readers daily, all batt yi 
Septe we 








Among other things we had been talking of 
church organs, and the grand idea ie that 
it might be ible to constract @ grand organ, | round, with the exception of a fortnight in 
the ms rei osenic§ upon by steam instead of and that durin my wbveuce the clerk is always in attend. 
air, Oonceive such a grand organ erected ina| The D ctdantal soufusion of ich your 
grand tower, pealing forth a grand anthem on a 


correspondent refers etry a party that 

‘was ae 
quiet Sunday morning over u half-awakoned | ° have recently changed clerks. ! 
cit; 


8. W. Keasuaw, M.A,, Librarian, 













y! 

an More astonishing things have been done, but 

of such edna a aa some might say, as Sidney Smith did when asked 
| if he liked the bagpipes, “ Yes, ata distance, and 


s . toy here 2 ty aope the farther off the better.” 







St, Mary’s, Moorfields.—This church, which 
served as the “pro-cathedral” of the Roman 
Catholics of London down to the Salling: eta ae 
present “ pro.cat Kensington, was 
formally re-opened on the 17th inst., having been — 










If we do not forestall them, our American 
cousins will surely take up the grand idea, and 
































“tick all creation” in musical instruments. closed for about a and a half, in conse- 
——_—_— SIGNET. | quence of the operations necessitated bn . 

“ " extension of the Underground Railway from - 

Additions at St. Pancras W : that time 


— | gate.street to Liverpool-street. Daring 
road. | Extensive additions, consisting of new dining- the edifice a (ior Oe Oe fears were at 
: bakery, and sundry altera- | one time felt) has been not only 
about to (oa we have before desoribed) in its ; 





at also re.decorated and 
or arte hea executed by Messrs. Trollope 





said ensalicg, masters, and ooo y 
and acal 0 —— day of —— ond 


Reservoir Embankments.—A letter has 
been addressed by Mr. Robert Rawlinson to the 


healt 
lor of the 


A.B., Vice-Chancellor.” 


Committee of the Bradford Corpo- 
wation, in which he says :— 





“’Your waterworks engineer, Mr. A. R. Binnie, has 





farnished me with further details as to the works at Lee- 


shaw 






"to cover the same with concrete, 


present culvert, leave 
rad wy ‘and construct new outlet with proper valve-well 







the solid, Tkis be 






abandonment ofthe 


, namely, that it will be almost as costly to 
conerete vet ed in the 
.' joint ’ and to barethe masonry culvert 


deep trench below 


as toremovethe masonry 
© puddle-trench undis- 


recommend 


ing so, I most strongl 
the construe- 


t culvert, an 


‘a new one through and within the solid ground, 


be in accordance with the onl 







the 
embankme ni! 
the peried 







if there 


the numerons masonry joints, 










under similar 


with an outlet culvert 







* @oial 
The Colossus 


wy storage 

ovtlet works from the deepest 
which is certain to 
consolidation, and is exposed to the 
of the nover-ceasin 
upon material which may be washed and 
ww any leakage from the culvert through 


isto construct the works solidly in the 

sold ground, ant not as ut present this culvert is placed, 

iy, bonoath and through the loose earth of the arti- 
embankment.” 


‘Bert mode of denl- 
reservoir embankments, namely, 
rtion of the 
we motion 


action of water under 


Buch failures have taken 
conditions, The only safe mode of 
uired to water 


of Rhodes Eclipsed.—The 


Wolossus of Rhodes, not to speak of the German 
wtatue of Arminius, is (says a Paris correspon- 
dent) shortly to be eclipsed by unquestionably 


the tallest statue 


in the world. To commemo- 


wate and keep alive the international sympathy 
excited by the assistance given by Lafayette, 


nu, and 


the French volunteers in the 


American War of Independence, it is proposed, 
on the approaching celebration of the centenary 
‘of the declaration, to offer to the United States 
a. brazen statue, representing Liberty 

tening the world. This colossal work is 


by M. Bartholdi, and the smodel is 


oe Awqewart It is to be 100 ft. in height, 
and 


be placed ona 


pedestal of 70 ft., thus 


oe nage igor statne of Arminius by upwards of 
60 The site selected is the entrance of the 
harbour of New York. By night it will serve as 
a lighthouse. Both nations will participate in 


the erection of the 
aishing 


monument, the French far. 


the statue and the Americans the 


\The ‘ewton- 
Stewart.—Tho “ inan, ” of a memorial 
to the of Randolph, ninth Earl of 






ony | Arrangements are in 
















































winter meeting of the Camberland and West- 
moreland Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
in Carlisle, early in December. ‘The ca 

and its surroundings will form the chief subject 
of discussion. A paper on the Carved Capitals 
of the Choir Piers, by Mr. J. Fowler, F.8.A,, of 
Wakefield, will be read ; also some notes on the 
“Last Judgment,” as represented in the old 


the members over the cathedral and the remains 
of the conventual buildings, and in the afternoon 
the programme will, probably, be as follows :— 
A papor will be read on the Cathedral Library, 
its History, Contents, and MSS., by the Rey. 
Canon Dixon; ove upon the ‘ Heaf,” by Miss 
Powley, to be followed by the adjourned discus. 
sion on thul lady’s “Past and Present in Oum- 
berland” ; and a paper will also be read on the 
Local (Carlisle) Church Registers, by Mr. R. 8. 
Ferguson. 

The Round Tower at Clones.—At the 
last meeting of the Clones Board of Guardians, 
Mr. John Heetanes ., in the chair—the clerk 
read a letter the secretary of the Irish 
Church Temporalities Commissioners, in reply 
to one he had addressed to them on the subject 
of the ecclesiastical ruins at Clones. It was to 
the effect that the Commissioners hayo no pre- 
sent intention of vesting any ecclesiastical ruins 
in the Board of Works, to be maintained as 
national monuments, in addition to those already 
so vested. A public meeting of gentlemen who 
take an interest in the preservation of these 
ancient structures was held some time ago in 
Clones, when it was that if the one 
in question were vested in the Board of Works, 
that body would have the necessary repairs 
carried out; bht in eee: ove above 
reply those repairs w ave to done b 
means of private subscription. ' ! 

Milton’s House in Westminster.—Mr. 
Hi. W. Henfrey writes:—‘‘Milton’s house in 
bree gg is still standing, although slightly 
altered, 
York-street, and is not many yards from the 
St. James's Park Station of the Underground 
District Railway. It has been lately occupied 
by a fishm , who placed over isis shop-front 
the words: “The Noted Fried Fish Shop” I 
believe that William Hazlitt lived in this house 
for some time, and that he caused the tablet to 
Milton’s memory to be fixed to the garden front 
of the house, which now looks towards the 
Wellington Barracks. In Milton’s time the 


the walls were raised, and the top story now 
terminates in a square ~ 

Extin Fire on Board Ships.— 
Mr. Cargill, of Dundee, says he has protected by 
patent the following plan for extinguishing fire 
on board ships :— 














tata | (Stafford) 






glass of the east window. Mr. Cory will conduct 
















It is gituated on the north side of 


said they 
years an arbitration court, 
empl and ten men, 


employers and men had always 
to its decisions. Mr. Kane 


Infirmary 
M d wits lately prepared 
urgat: architects, 
certain gp stor’ at this workhouse. 


view of providing new infirmary wards. — 


Corbett and Dr. Monat, inspectors 
however, refused to sanction the 


office of the Local Government Board, 
erection of 
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various trades to take steps forthe vis 
of courts of conciliation and bheir — 
respective towns and districts.” Mr. 

irmingham) seconded the motion, Mr. 


had in his district for somo 
consisting $3 | 


It met qn 
whether there was any dispute or not, and 


hospital between the girls’ wing and the back 
laundry. The alternative of m the 
fever ital and erecting two. pav! on | 
its site and on what is called the Master’s garden 


they considered, but would not 
tain until all efforts had been 
curing additional land at the back, and 
ditional land ought, they say, 
to the fence next to the racecourse. 










toascheme for constructing docks 
and the plans for the various works 


been prepared by Mr. R. 
borough engineer, The 


to be secured up 













Warrin; Port.—We 1 referred _ 
gton as a sn Waren 


seen 


Vawser, 0.B., the 
chief feature in the 





scheme is a new Channel for flood and tidal 









waters cut straight across the 
Walton Bridge to Bank per Bas ; 
placing of a vad of locks 

course would di 












be maintained at high-water level 
tides, which would give a depth of 

all states of the tide, and m' pone 
When finished, the dock 

deep water, aud 6,000 lineal yards 
space. sree + 
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meadows from 










about 18:tt 
be 
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“sardine” oat tho « pilchard ” he in the rte mee 
th or x yt ‘ 
Si cischd ted have toon’ cotablished Weamagee =v Lemincah wmode: soho vemeasee er taainael 















apparatus is used, giving, it is believed, 
ting of the District Commi Svein tesiistivihenl comngemens sab anal: Pranic Bn 
sting of t) ittee nown Ww arrangement no. ” 
ja was fixed to be held in Cheltenham on the | Foucault fixed the velocity of light, by his instru- Spm DN eye ceresb Mr. T. 
and it was intended to inspect the | ment, at 185,157 miles persecond. Prof. Cornn, | gy. 1 1951, The plans have been 
honuumns » and by his new instrument, fixes the velocity of light it Baker, architect, of 
- The following papers were on|at 186,660 miles per second, or 1,503 miles | i), 4 
Development of Chelten. | faster per second than Foucault, ' 
- statistios, by Mr. D. J. Humphris,! Inverness Cathedral.—Lady Eden and Miss 
or; the Geology of Cheltenham, | Wilmot have presented several sculptured figures 
, Medical ete, tennis se placed in the niches on the west aan 
members nverness Cathedral. The contribution includes hitect designed the: 
oe of Oxford, on | a large group of figures in high relief, ocoupying Chester Castle and Souse' Cont Balldices, pec 
» When various|the tympanum of the door, and illustrative of| 1.0 th6 Grosvenor Brid The bridge the 
will be read, and works visited. the Saviour’s last Charge to the Eleven | eo ine Ona ete aeesles one of his works, 
Surveyorship.—Mr. William | Apostles, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach a sf 
been elected surveyor to the|the Gospel to every creatare.” There are 
Commissioners in the room of| besides four single statues, representing St. 
Barnes, 0.E. ‘The following resolu. | Peter, St. Paul, St. Andrew, and John the 
unanimously agreed to :—* Mr. J. F. E.| Baptist. Tho figures are in Portland stone, and 
ed his situation as engineer | the sculptor was Mr, Earp, of London. 
wn Commissioners, through mation of the London Gas Com- 
which ho could not control, we | panies.—The Journal of Gastighting announces Messrs. Aldin & Sons. ' 
certifying that while in our] that the directors of the Chartered and Imperial] Mr. C. B. Birch, who was for many fy . 
ve 
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younger of the two daughters, of Thomas. 
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Aquarium. 
Suffield laid the foundation-stone of an aquariam 
which is about to be erected at Great Yarmouth. 
The site of the aquarium is a piece of ground 
near the Pier Britannia, The architects are 
Messrs. Masey & Norton, and the contractors, 
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respect for, and confidence | Gag Qompanies have resolved to recommend | the priacipal assistant of the late Mr. J. H. 
professional abilities, and ever found him | their respective sharcholdera to Prt ace the | R.A., and who is one of the sculptors named 
the discharge of his duties; and/two undertakings forthwith, avd is of opinion | bis will to complete his unfinished works, has” 
unobtrusive in his general de-| that the reply of the shareholders cannot be| just been elected a member of the Graphic 
_. | doubtful. “Nothing can bo lost, while very | Society, in the place of the late Mr. J, Birnie 
ere de ao much can be gained, by tho union, Tho two| Philip. 
1 States Consul at Cyprus, is reported to | companies are in every respect so much onan| The Rotherham Market Scheme.—At 
a yaluable discovery. In the course | equality that they were clearly marked out for | meoting of the Rotherham Town Council, on ae 
excavations which he is conducting at | combination on equal terms.” 6th inst., the Town-clerk submitted an 
near Limasol, on tho site of ancient) gontinnons Breaks.—Tho directors’ of the| mate estimate (7,0001.), from Messrs. Hill & 
& tomb was opened, of large dimen-| yrotropolitan Railway Company, testing the | Swann, the architects of the proposed new market 
t ian on Bnd awl Foe nt merits of various kinds of breaks, have decided | for Rotherham. 
4 Sf ogieacr to adopt ‘Smith’s vacuum breaks.” These orshipful Company th 
ao aye pe a breaks have been in use on the St, John’s-wood The Ooorpany’s prizes, parm in ro 0 9s 
or-eboust 18 Th. - brao Crone wiicp, | ine since June, 1874, and having been found | the Baroness Burdett Coutts, for tarnixg in hard 
gold, are am ea ee vm _ _ to work satisfactorily (more than 200,000 stops | and soft. wood, will be presented by the Lord 
co ag — oer © WAOIO Wil | having been made with a, they have now | Mayor, at the Mansion House, on this Sutarday. 
X - been applied to the whole of the company’s trains, jt 
Submarine Tunnel at Rio de Janeiro.— i ion si The Royal Aquarium and Summer and 
and have been‘in fall operation since the 4th inst. Winter Garden Bociety’s i ratiomer 


The Brazilian Government has under considera- 
Presentation to the Liverpool Art| clecti: 
eget oject by Mr. Bucknall for connecting @itieey.Ta the article headed “ Onssent enema — a papier fram 
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Setnny syacm of the Notes in Liverpool,” in our last mumber, | of whom 510 were duly elected, ‘ 
misplacement of an asterisk by the printer made 
it appear, by a note, that it was Mr. Poynter's 
“Golden Age” which had been bought in 
Liverpool and presented to the Gallery of Art, 
whereas the picture really presented was Mr, 
Armitage’s “ Eenpiece Jalian,” mentioned in the 
next line of the text. 

Pamps.—A special Gold Medal has been 
awarded to Messrs, John & Henry Gwynne, 
the Hammersmith Ironworks, leotae Area 
patent Direct.acting Centrifag ‘amping- 

, at the International Exhibition at 
which has just closed. This firm were 

Root, | the makers of the large pumping-engines of this 
class which have lately been erected at Ferrara, 

in Northern Italy, and which form the largest 
set of pumping machinery in the world, 


fo with the capital by a tunnel under the 

yw entrance of tho Bay of Rio de Janeiro, 

the and the submarine city of 

i a of about two miles. ‘Tho 

pr ave ons are said to demon- 

cticab of the undertaking. 
— mM 

| 


A New Masonic Hall for Surrey is just 
now being completed in the Camberwell New- 
road, and will soon be opened. Tho architect is 
Mr. B. Olark. 


E., left for Rio by the 
commissioned to con- 
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TENDERS : 
For housp at Bargess-hill, Sussex, Messrs, Tress & 


*~ Cement Frout. Brick Front. 
Norman sevvsevsseveerseevere £3,446 0 





















Jate increased to such an extent that, in order 
to’ meet them, the committee have decided to 
enlarge the building, and have accordingly in. 
structed their architect, Mr. Thomas Oliver, to 
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6 for the accommodation of fifty 
and. 6 | Paditonal patienta ooker ger 


a bar across the up- | have heard, with extreme regre' ma ES ; 
a prpahiling cl a Me. Baward. Roberts, 7:8.4., which sat Hooker (accepted) svsncascensacss 10 0 


on the 16th after along and i - ] 
em ae aera 













"For demolition and re-erection of 
and alterations to house 
architects . 
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Higgins, surveyor:— 
or forming approaches the Now Matha al 
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824 0 
78 ° aiiasbviencidessioe 
For four shops, Kingston-on-Thamos 
30 ° "Beene perenne 
683 0 
Earle-street, 


escsoeceso 
ecoesssescso 





ecococececescosss 


wig paving, and making-up of Church-street, 






















{ ont the consis no bs a avieming beth, in the Selenitio ‘ the by 

nterbary, mmin, ‘om, | 
° Mr’ John @. Hall arebitect —" ug : covalent. temecl ere han ; 
5 Cosens £2,216 0 0 Plastering finished in much les t 4 
0 Tem 8 8 | Qonerete'at Sr ya fea 
0 jess 

63) 
‘ EP ad , paving, and making-up of Caroline-street, ie 3 D bank-street, 8.W. [Apvr.] — Nay 4, 
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1 For | a 4 making the roads to the T: , 
0 Huralets Bekete, for the Walthamstow Local Bora. Br. White Asphaltes, ' 
° J, H, Swan, engineer, Quantities by Mr, B. Morfeo :— M STODART & OO, 
0 Contract No. 3. Nee Office: 
8 00 No. 90, Cannon.-street, E.0. [Apvt.] 
a 0 1h Whitland ms Green and 
i 00 are now opened out, are Py 
Por cottage, &o., in Woollaton-street, Nottingham, for Bloomfield ...... 00 acing Slates in all sizes, and in 
Mr. B. Dobeil. Mr, I. G, Alderson, architect : a yeaa 4 . er oe of choice tint. — 
> : aH r4 0 Prion (ni 00 and further alae apply to the 
209 10 0 Dover, Bon ‘ Co, 00 at the Quarries, Narberth-road, aoe  [Apvr. 7 
198 0 0 Kelley ..ssesssrseevere 0 0! Notice to In 
For new gallery and alterations to Wesleyan Chapel, £1,595 0 0 HERBERT & CO. Patent Oftice, 67, Strand, 
Porerazces, Bromley, for the trustees. Mr, Harry 2008 2 . London. British and Foreign Patents obtained 
Nagle BGsiGalsNih Mocs issoaistiisoevesca OND 140 00 at Fixed and Moderate Charges. Searches made. 
0 +5 1439 0 0 Sales and Licences negotiated. Handbook and 
1,404 0 0 information gratis.—[Apvr.} 
: isp 3 § 
finish haat inks :— Dover, Son, & Go. 11354 0 0 
pied: ry bombo mah maceuaet— e e sc 1200 0 9 J. ie iB A Cc 7) N & CO. 
INE SES ES EY at BOY. .cescnenne: or . 
For paling down old premises and rebuilding new, in MANUFACTURERS OF 
: elterati For ah be built on the estate of Mr. H. W> 
; poco on-street, W,, for y Ay cm aa ae ee B & Draper, Hrulds BM. a 7. J, Hl, arobiteot. Quantities IMPROVED HOT cF WATER 
—_ cesrs, e soll . 
os Kaigu architects, No quantities sup abe Sit y Bie a es A PPARATUS, 
es ae 0 0 FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 4 
ouse, 
“£165 0 00 Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
00 
4 4 Bentley eee 00 Manufactories, Greenhouses, &o. 
1 5 8 — OFFICES AND 8HOW-KOOMS;— 





For the superstracture of the parish church of St. 
Mary, Whiteoha » Mr, Ernest ©, Lee, architect, 
Quantities by Mr. 1, ©. Riddett :— 

Ashby & Horner... ane ae atte 912 
Gammon & Sons. 16,569 
Lucas Bros, ..sssarssroveeesensonnes 10,440 
Holland & Hannen .... 16,200 
16,098 
15,798 
15,689 
16,643 
15,621 
15,589 
. 15,69 


No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, NW. = 
Dlustrated Minin 2 _ Petra) post % 


Por the erection of a school, to provide ecommmodiation 
for 766 children, om the site in Blomfleld-rond, Bur 
town, Piumsteud, for the School Board for London, 

B. RB, Robson. architect — 
Lonergan ....... . £23,°88 
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cocscoescoscsso 


ecocoeceoc/esco 
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6, 
Meer by the Works Committee for acceptance. 


the erection of ten-quarter brewery, engine-house, 

wore ~quarter Len dray-shed, stabling, 

&e,, at Narket Weighton, Mr, Williaa 

bear architect, spaenities by Mr, 8. Starr :— 

a cores FO. oy £7,803 0 

eerneey 0), Senter 6,006 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are foreed to postpone a number of communteations, 

R. M.D. (shall appeary other particulars, if sent, shall have atten- 
tion). — Omega (take advice op the eput, in view of the joca! Building 
laws, If wail is wholly on owner's ground, neighbours would be 
liable to action for trespass @t sommon Jaw). Architect (do not bring SERFECTION in BOO! 
an action : compromise) =J. M.—K. B.—G. T.—W. GB. —H. M— Builders Ontwen te 
J. G.—Cavo.—J, T.-H, GP, Carbon Filter Co.—. |. M. of MODEL for BO is iuoKs & 
R. K.—Tarners’ Cu —W, G—L—J. 0.—C. 5.—W, BR. C-B. L.— | Which was awarded 
RH C—G. W—P. @, BeR. P= W.N.—E OW. M0. LB | wbich bas adept 
3.0. 8.—0, J. BB, GW, ar aa L-0, C—8, W. Ke nee eee lord 
naka —A Bricklayer Clerk ‘orks (next week).—W. ©, T, THE BEST AND LATEST 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving OCKWOOD's BUL 
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ccoonace 


; ger ies Pted) sree “+ 
Various were also sent ia "fi the trades 
or 


. Po Re PRICE BOOK for 
J} statements of tacts, list of tenders, &o. must be 
For to be eonitegedicrs "aie Drew, vy, eta aad Sucre ost, eopemently der era ar ar ed 
Keeling & Coles (acoopted) ann 9090 0 | nore te eee ne ein stat 


sien vat Kingwethal, pablie aa er ee ith the authors 
Sang pm Perey re NeW 00 
For drainage works, for the Clation Sanitary Authority, 
Bomersetshire, E. ‘t, Boston, sury, Be 
. Diaggs & Corner (accepted)rone i307 00 
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Genius ; still, in personal notices, of contemporary] and it may think it 
men especially, “ point de sdle” is a motto worth | is giving somew! too great a dignity and =~ 
pe bearing in mind, importance to the Medisval restoration move- | 
The more important part of the present small| ment to place it on anything: like the same = 
yolume is the translation of Viollet-le-Duc’s own| footing as the great investigations of 1 mD 
theory and reflections upon the now much-vexed | science, which deal with things of such far 
subject of “ Restoration”; a aubject which in wider and deeper interest; and it must i. 
England is in this unfortunate and highly un-| membered also that the same dignity must in 
satisfactory position, that, now that most of the that case be conferred on the Classic Renaissance 
principal and most valuable architectural monu-| movement, which, in one sense, was just the 
ments of the country have been restored, com-| same kind of movement, and arose out of 
plaints are made, and in some literary quarters | same kind of impulses (operating in a 
especially very loudly made, that irreparable| direction) as the Gothic Renaissance; 
mischief has been done, and that restoration, as this, of course, the adherents of the latter will | 
we haye come to regard and practise it in| never admit. 4 
England, is a radical mistake, and has involved To come back, however, tothe Latin verbs above 
the wanton destruction of the historic realities of quoted: the remark in regard to them seems to 
Re eye iia our architecture. While always recommending | indicate an important distinction between tho 
aenitaa eaieaatremat the employment of the greatest caution and con.| French. architeot’s view of restoration and that 
stittng of ilies: Servatism in the restoration of old buildings, it| held by the leading Koglish metbers of the 
a te | 18 Beedless to remind our readers that we have profession who have been engaged in it. “or 
Cake a Rak enw never adopted this more recent attitade of | the word renovare, which Viollet-le-Duc repndi- 
° he pra article ‘Re. antagonism to it, though admitting that there ates as not expressing the sense of his “ restaura- 

* from the | 2° cases in which such operations have been | tion,’ expresses well enough that of the t 
alee own Dic.|C**Tied to an extent which might rather be | architect's “restoration.” For the avowed object. 
9 som To this termed rebuilding or redesigning than restoring. | of the latter is the preservation and va 
aggre hag | at: Viollet-le-Duc's essay treats the whole subject | that which is falling into decay; and in some 
pre a, with | 2 8° broad and philosophic a light, affording also | instances the ro-instating of what was eatly 
ne eee of | 28 it does an opportunity of comparing the French | the original form of the work in place of some 
Laitesal the F: idea of restoration with the English, that its| incongruous and inferior later addition, Bat 
aaidithsela “wi mir wider circulation in this form seems natural | this definition does not ‘cover what is inclnded 

exion with the | PPunity for looking at the subject once more | in ‘Viollet-le-Duc's view of the subject. The 
HE from a partially new point of view, greatest and most important work of the kind | 
One thing which the author emphasises at| which he has carried ont, the restoration of the 
starting is what we think is often practically | Chateau of Pierrefonds, illustrates this. There | 
Gaictebeiiks wea og by ra still more by the | was an interesting paper and disoussionon the . _ 
Times public,—how essentially modern and without} subject of this restoration at ameetingofthe 
of Angust 24th of raglan and ag agnicem Precedent is the whole idea of architectural | Institute of Architects nearly two yeuts ago, on 
_. Which we printed, ference. to t-le- | restoration. Considering what a matter of course | which occasion we had. it on the authority ofa | 
the system has become now, as if it were the most personal friend of the architect, who took part 
natural and inevitable process possible with an | in the disonasion (Mr. Bucknall, the translator 
old and decaying building, it is curions to reflect | into English of several of M. Le Duc's works), 
that no nation of any time previous to this | that the architect in this restoration had aimed i 
: century (we may almost say) has thought of em.|at realising the method which the Mediwval 
: ; ploying labour and investigation in this manner, | builder of the castle. would havo adopted, ; 
\ rons narnia wmatk*PlY | Viollot-le-Dac observes that the Romans, though | 
i ml on it the style of the had | teat builders and rebuilders, had not even a 
: r pleased rz writing word in their language for the process we know as 
“restoration” : only instaurtre, reficere, renovare, 
all signifying to re-instate, to make over again, 
Tn Asia, again, both in ancient and modern 
times, “when a temple or palace has become 
dilapidated, another has been or is now erected 
beside it, Its docay is not regarded as a reason 
for destroying the ancient edifice; that is left to 
the action of time, which lays hold of it as ite 
rightful possessor, and gradually consumes it.” | of ‘archwological societies, and the indign 
And this distinction between the practice of the | letters of remonstrance which Adres 
present and of all past ages M. Le Duc asks us | through these columns to the English architeo:. 
to regard not as a mere as rac aepemoom| erRIpENtSIEs cr 4 
architectural practice, but a8 a part of the| sacrilege. Such iron roofs were the re- 
general attitude which the present age has|storation of Pierrefonds ; and it is obvionsthat 
assumed towards all past ages; the awakening this restoration, of which we have more detailed 
of the modern world to the cousciousness of | accounts than of any other-of M, Le Duo’s work , 
"8 the value of the past, and the general research in this direction, was to the architect’s mind an 





ATELY there has 
' been rather a move. 
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writings of M.Viollet. 
le - Duc, translations 
of two of which we 
have had the pleasure 
of noticing at some 
length during the 


present year, We 
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Commission des 
Monuments Histo. 
riques which he con. 



























‘more Kober atid free from “ gush,” and may 
ah the unpretetitious and hard-work- 

















to er chosen to be introduced to the 

glish public in this rathor over-eloquent 
ion. Moreover, if Mr. Wethered were an 
(he tells us that he is a country doctor), 
pros and cons, of 
ih doings, he would be aware that by 
ome Who are at leastas well able to judge as 
n viples and practice of the subject 
‘Are not considered to be by any 
~ We do not say that wo 











tect’s aims is rendered probable by hisown re. 
mark in the essay before us, that themodern 
restorer would be justified in using an iron roof — - 
where the Mediwval architect would have use@a | 
wooden one, Wercan imagine the lamentations — 
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pre- | frequently pointed ont 
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hey were originally, 80 as to 
life of the building in its original 
This is the spirit of Hoglish restoration in 
best form, and the principle which is at all 
events avowed by restorers, whether conscien- 
tiously kept to or not, and this is a very different 
pe ow attempting to realise what the 
Modimwval builder would have done had he lived 
u the nineteenth century. 

‘The essay ‘On Restoration" does not, how- 
ever, ignore restoration as understood by the 
Eaglish architect; and some of the anthor’s re. 
marks on this head are very suggestive in regard 
to the theary and principle to be followed in 
what may be termed conservative restoration. 
Te particular, our author goes rather fnlly into 
which is always presenting itself in 
the restoration of Medizval buildings, and about 
whioh there is frequent difference of opinion 
both as to general and particular cases. ‘Iv 
has Peery happened that buildings of a 
certain period, or of a certain school, have been 
repaired again and again, and that by artists who 
do not belong tothe province where the edifice 
is found.” (This latter remark, of course, applies 
specially to French architecture, where provin- 
cial distinctions of style are so marked.) “ This 
has been an occasion of considerable embarrass. 
ment. If both the original and the altered 
ure to be restored, shonld the latter be disre- 
garded, and the unity of style, which has been 
disturbed, be re-established; or shonld the 
whole, with the later modifications, be re- 
produced ? In such a case the absolute adop- 
tion of one of the two alternatives may be objeoc- 
tionable ; and it may be necessary, on the con- 
trary, to admit neither of the two principles 
absolately, but to proceed according to the 
special circumstances of the case.” He then 
proceeds to instance some typical oases, of which 
we ref quote one nearly in fall, as illustrating 
the writer’s method of looking at the subject :— 


“The manning of a nave of the twelfth century had by 
some accident been partially estrayed, ant rebuilt at a 
later period, not in ite primitive form, bat according to 
the mode then in vogue. This latter vaulting, threaten- 
ing in its turn to give way, bas to be reconstructed, Shall 

here 





mind that the later restoration was made accord- 

the ancient method, which consisted in adopting 

the forms in vogue at the time, when an edifice had to be 

ronewed or restored ; whereas we provsed on eoontrary 

P yp at it ofzeeto ring - ery belting ia a own stylo, 

3 a is vaulting, w a character 

foreign to the first, and which has to Bosantons 

Deautiful, it has given occasion to the opening 

of adorned with fine painted glass. Shall all this 
for the mere sake of an ite ros 

of u ‘itive nave? Shall this painted glass be con- 

‘#gued to the lumber-room? Shall exterior buttresses 

} buttresses, which 00 longer have anything to 

less ? =o, certainly. We seo, 

8 of this kind, 

















ties. 


This is very well put as a typical onse, and 
will gerve as an illustration of a principle for 


in a variety of cases. The r 08 
to the “ ” by the 
alteration of the vault rem us of an error in 
the contrary direction not tly com- 


; unfrequen' 
mitted, of restoring features that have nearly 
, and for which there is no 
any merely because they were there, 
or may seem to have been con 
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We 
5 heameecage an actual case, in the restoration 



















































architectural design. could well be more 
indefensible than such @ proceeding, which, 
nevertheless, is often carried ont. © have 

the principle as correct 
that what is an essential and integral part of 
the architectural design should be restored, so 
long as th 
go upon, on 
teotural design ; 





the ground of completing the archi- 
but that an sonidental addition, 
which has no ral yalae, however 
archm logically in it may be as 4 part 
of the history of the building, loses its interest 
with its disappearance, and that any reconstruc. 
tion of it is utterly valueless, the whole interest 
being in the actual feature itself, and not 
belonging to any imitation of it. ; 
Another kind of case is mentioned by our 
author, in which it ap to us by no means 
easy to decide what is the right and logical 
The case he supposes is, that 






in French cathedrals. 
windows of these chapels do not in any way tie 
into the more ancient buttresses, but show clearly 
enough that these constractions are of later 
date. It is found necessary to rebuild both the 
exterior faces of these buttresses, which are de. 
cayed by time, and the inclosing walls of the 
chapels. Should we unite these two construc. 
tions of different periods, and which we at the 
game time carefully restored? No: we shall 
carefully preserve the distinct jointings of the 
two parts, the un-bondings, so that it may always 
be apparent that the chapels were afterwards 
added between the buttresses.” The underatood 
object is of course to preserve the history of 
this part of the builtin in a manifest manner. 
But this very effort may lead to a false impres- 
sion hereafter; for when this restoration also 
decays by age, the very fact of the straight joint 
between the wall and the buttresses will lead to 
the conclusion that this is the original work, and 
no restoration ; and this is only a specimen of 
the kind of way in which we are inclined to 
believe that the actual history and date of many 
buildings in this conntry will be fulsified, and 
the architectural students of the future entirely 
taken in as to dates, to an extent that our re- 
storing architects scarcely appear to contem- 
plate at present. How possible such a result is, 
now that the forms and details of Medimval 
Gothic have been so studied and learned off by 
heart, we may estimate from the fact that the 
present president of the Institute (certainly 
about the last p likely to be deceived in 
such @ matter), in thé course of some remarks 
on the occasion of the prasgentation of the Gold 


- | Medal to Mr. Street, observed, as a proof of that 
t geatepen'e proficiency in Gothio detail, that he 


‘ad himself mistaken for old work details which 
been made from Mr. Street’s drawings 


tive enough as to the confasion prepared 
thic students of the fature, when exercising 
their enthusiasm on restored buildings. 

The remarks in the essay in regard to eome of 
the practical aifficalties aad problems in restora- 
tion of old buildings (p, 46, et seq.), deserve 
special attention from young architects who are 
turning their minds towards this important 
branch of professional work. The anthor’s ob- 
servations on what may be termed the social and 
industrial aspects of the restoration movement, 
are: very effectively written. He gives a lively 
sketch of the opposition to the Medisoval revival, 
or even to the study of Medival art and con- 
struction, by the class of people “who would 
presume to tear out entire chapters of the history 
of human achievements”; who said, “such and 
such a vein [of h '] is insalubrious, do not 
disturb it; i it to light we will 
eB as cor. 












og his pupilege. Such an admission is | passed 













































ere are indications, however slight to | q 


= =e 
excuse for restoration at all—sustentation is all — 
that is required. It is next to im: to1 6 
vate an old structure at. all wi u of 
impairing, sémetimes utterly wee ite 

eg apy * ae neg Mi Keep it ag F ba 
as it can rop it up, preserve every 

as long as ote, but on the whole rather let 

it die with y of pure old age than a 
new face on it to destroy all that in 
association and of reality bg. ee tai 
with, no power on earth can 

case is different with a building w 
put to practical use. Taking the 
cathedrals, which seem to be thong 
from a practical point of view at q 
moment than they ever have been since 
Medimwval period; if one of these is in 
state of decay that it is becoming unsafe, or 
be expected to become 80, what course 
pursued? We cannot, it is to be feared, 
what M. Viollet-le-Duc calls specially the As' 
practice, and build a new ove alongside of it, 
leaving the old building revered and u 
Political economists would never sanction 
proceeding. It becomes absolutely A 
then, to do something; and if a great of 
patching is actually required, it may be better to 
do the thing thoroughly, and renovate the whole, 
though we confess it is with sa and pain vbat 
we eee an old architectural friend putting on & 
new face in the way some of our cathedrals hove 
done, and we cannot restrain a conviction that in 
most instances more than enough has been Gone, 
and that the enterprise of rival deans 
chapters has in some cases led to restoring being 
carried to an unnecessary and wanton excess. . 
It was not without a thrill of pain that we saw ) 
flying statements in papers a few weeks ago that. 
the Dean and Chapterof Darham wereonthe mov 

in the same direction; und we may be 

for indulging a fond hope that among so many 
restored cathedrals, one, and that one so grand 

in itself, and so gloriously situated as to have | 
been the admiration and joy of generations, 
artists, might be spared to us in its old 
venerated ‘garb, At the same time, having in | 
view the practical considerations aforesaid, we 
cannot bat think that the strictures habitually. 
in some journals npon all architectural — 
restoration are the offspring sometimes rather of 
over-acted zeal, or of personal feeling, thianof due _ 
consideration, and we are inclined to think that 
whatever may be said of our restoring tis, 
they are far more conservative and cautions, 
understand their business better, than those of — 
France. The extentto which restoration being | 
carried on in that country seems to be 8¢ 
really alarming to all who regard genuint 
buildings as furnishing part of the cbar 

a country. We have no quarrel with + 


rebuilding, rather than a 
Chiteau of Pierrefonds, eee xa 
of a Mediswval castle in perte 

but we should stand 
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- Ko, n the last session, as havin 


ye, tbe Smentocs, the 


ink con. 
Rennies, 















great 

; history of his works, and 

abstract of his reports, which we believe Sir 

_ John Rennie ‘left in a state fit for publication, 

had ab the same timo as the Auto- 

; to which it wonld have formed the 
introduction, . 

iteelf, the Antobiography 

is a work of unusual interest, and of unquestion. 

able merit. Its style is simple and natural: its 

t has an elegance which breathes of a leas 

, though not less manly, tone of society 

than that which marks the last quarter of the 

: th century. His accounts of voyage and 

, Of famous places which he has visited, 
and famous men he has known, have a charm 
which is even more sensible to those familiar 
with what he describes, than to those to whom 
the account has the characterof novelty. Above 
all, the sae tone of his mind, and the clear 
penetration of his professional glance, are appa- 
rent in every page. 

We ag to give some account rather of the 
works of Sir John Rennie than of a book which 
we recommend our readers to study for them- 
eelves. It will well repay the perusal. Wemay 
preface what we have to say by supplying some 
information not included in the volume. Sir 
John Rennie was knighted on the occasion of the 
ng of London Bridge, when the Lord Mayor 
Alderman Key) received the more easily-earned 
ity of a baronet. He was president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers from January, 
1845, to January, 1848, He died at Bengeo, 
near Hertford, on the 8rd of September, 1874, 



























































The appearance of thi 
or of London Bridge is singularly well- 
timed. Jast when alterations are proposed, it 
is well that the tale should be retold of the diffi- 
culties with which Rennie had to contend in 
building the present noble structure, and of the 
legacy of trouble laid by for those who attempt 
to meddle with it. 
The original London Bridge is said to have 
been built in the year 1176, o0n the site of an 
ford, The numerous piers which sup- 
‘ported the small arches on which alone the 
ae science of the twelfth century, in 
‘is try, was bold enongh to venture, so 
the waterway, that the scour of the 
t{ dug channels below the level of the 
8, Greatetarlings, or timber-casings 
‘piles, therefore, erected around the 
in order to keep them from being actually 
under-out by the stream. The remedy increased 
“malady, until the obstrnotions me 80 
eat there were little more than 8 
or 10 clear feet of waterway left beneath the 
‘of any one of the arches; and at low 
fall at the bridge was as much as 6 ft. 
perpendicular. Five openings on the south and 
one ‘vaplhented tale co with water- 
or 
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reedom to the 
Mr. mapa on the contrary, that a 

wooden bridge should be erected above the line 
of the old structure; that the latter should then be 
entirely removed; and that when the river had 
been restored to something like its natural con- 
dition, by the demolition of this obstacle to 
its current, an entirely new bridge should be 
erected on the line of the ancient crossing. 

The opposition of the Corporation to the re- 
moval of the old bridge, before the construction 
of the new ‘one, was, however, so pertinacious, 
that an unfortunate compromise between the 
plan of the City and that of Mr. Rennie was 
ultimately effected» The engin difficulties 
attending the construction of the new bridge were 
greatly vated by this pertinacity on the 
part of the Corporation, and the line of the 
approaches was permanently di . Not 
only had all the works for the formation of the 
new foundations to be carried on in the teeth of 
the violent currents caused by the old starlings, 
but the depth of water in which the foundations 
were laid was 5 ft. more than would have been 
the case if Rennie’s counsel had been followed, 
being as much as 28 ft. at low water spring 
tides. The old bridge, Sir John Rennie remarks, 
stood on a sort of hill below the water, the 


& 





foundations of the piers being from 28 ft. to 


80 ft, above the bottom of the river immediately 
above and below it, These holes had been dug 
by the great fall and scour produced by the con- 
traction of the waterway. It was in one of 
these holes, and ex to the scour of the 
flood, that the present bridge was built. 

It was not until 1828 that the plan ultimately 
adopted for the approaches to the bridge was 
decided; and that notices were given for a Bill 
to empower the Corporation to carry them out. 
It is probable, however, that the necessary 
deviation from the original line of Old Fish-street- 
hill facilitated that feature of the Viaduct to 
which it chiefly owes the admirable character of 
its adaptation to the exigencies of the traffic. 
The original design was to make the approaches 
at the ordinary highway ascent of one in thirty. 
Tho great traffic of Upper and Lower Thames. 
street, crossing that of the bridge, must thus 
have created a block which would, long before 
the present time, have become perfectly in- 
tolerable. Sir John Rennie remarke that if it 
had been proposed to divert the traffic from the 
old line of Fish-street-bill in the first instance, 
it is most probable that it would never have 
been carried. But when the question pressed 
for solution, it was again referred to the engineer, 
who very gladly took the opportunity of recom. 
mending an arch over Thames-street. We can 
jadge from a comparison with the approaches to 
Southwark Bridge how much the City owes to 
this addition to the original design, which at 
once disentangled the heavy river-side traffic 
from the lighter coach and passen; traffic 
served by the bridge, and abolished the old hill 
by the present convenient level approach to the 
structure. The cost of the cere 
estimated at 1,400,000l. Neither the act 
cost, nor that of the bridge itself, is mentioned 
by Sir John Rennie. The extra cost of making 
the roadway 54 ft., instead of 48 ft., as at first 

, was 46,0001.; but this is, of course, 
only an addition on paper,—a totally different 
thing from an addition to a completed structure. 
The foundations of the old bridge were removed 
by the contractors, Messrs. Joliffe & Banks, for 
the sum of 10,0001.; they having the benefit of the 
old materials, except that they had to fill ap the 
holes in the bed of the river, above desoribed, to 
the level of 14 ft. below spring tide low-water 
mark, 

At a moment when it is in contemplation 
either to throw an additional weight of consider- 
able amount on the foundations prepared 
Sir John Rennie for his 54.ft. roadway, or to 
widen the piers which he erected such 
stress of difficulty, caused by a current which 
ow no ts, it is highly instructive to 
be made aware of careful measures 
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by /the reason that we have 




































These piles were connected together 
rows of braces, 15 in, square, at the lev 
water, ba!f-tide, and high water. 
the ast rows of maa tebe wg rege’, 
2}-in. bolte, * 
and secured inside and cutside with 
cleets, 15 in. square and 8 ft. long, 80 a8 to 
the joints of ete marae Six 
without the two nh rows es Was o 
row of the same dimensions, braced and bolted 
as before mentioned to the two inner rows. 
When these three rows had been driven, the 
joints between the piles were caulked 
oakum, and paid over with hot 80 as to 
render them water-tight. The between 
the three rows of piles were then filled with 
strong well.puddled clay. 

In the thus inclosed a fourth series of 
piles was driven in the form of a parallelogram, 
corresponding with the exact size of the founda- 
tions of the piers, This row of piles was ogain 
braced to the external cofferdam, so as to bind 
the whole structure together like a well-made 
cask. Tho water was pumped out by a powerfal 
steam-engine, and the earth within the coffer- 
dam was thus excavated to the low-water spring- 
tide level. Into the interior parallelogram, piles 
of Baltic fir, elm, and beech, 12 in. square, and 
8 ft. 6 in. from centre to centre, were then 
driven, ‘penetrating 20 ft. into the solid olay. 
The heads were cut off level, and Baltic fir sills 
14 in. square, were bolted to each pile-head by’ 
jagged wrought-iron spikes. The spaces wero 
filled with concrete, stonework, and brickwork. 
This was planked over with 6-in. elm plapk, 
bedded in mortar, on which the footing course 
of the actual pier was laid. The masonry 
diminished by 12-in. offsets till it reached the 
shaft of the pier, which was carried up solid to - 
the springing of the arches. ‘ 

We have given this brief abstract of the de- 
tailed account furnished by Sir John Rennie, not 
only to show the thorough system on which the 
foundations of London Bridge were laid, 
further to point out the difficulties and dangers. 
that must attend any attempt to add to this well- 
balanced structure, The whole of each coffer. 
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dam was prepared for the simple purpose of 
allowing the formation of the pier founda- - 
tion within it. The basis of each pier, resting 


on the parallelogram of piles driven 20 ft. into 
the clay, may be considered as equivalent, in the 


opinion of the engineer, to a solid pier of the net 
dimensions, on the undisturbed London ™ © 
clay, at a depth of 20 ft. below low-water mark. 


But we have seen that the foundations of the 
piers of the old bridge, which must have been 
least as low as low-water mark, were from 

to 30 ft. above the bottom of the holes dug in 
channel by the force of the current 
below the old bridge. The 
holes, therefore, were from 8 ft. 
level at which the weight of 
came upon the London clay. 
these holes were subsequently 
level of 14 feet below low water, or 6 
the lowest point of the new found 
filling up with stone apd rubbish 
restore the original solidity of the 
the river, 

This fact must be borne steadily 
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behaviour of the London clay, 
solid, under heavy pressure, 
nired long since the erection of 
Even at a depth of 80 ft. or 100 ft. the 
tion in question partakes of 
of a fluid, Under a sufficient degree 
pressure it yields, and finds the nearest way 
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adding to the width of London Bridge. 
have seen the care with which Sir John Rennie 
the foundations of his piers. That 
foundations might be able to sustain’ a 


eight is possible; although, | bri 


noteertain. But no addi- 


- | was to make the working 


carriage.traffic to the four 
by the structure,—that is to say, it 
to make Rennie’s foundations do, say, 
more duty than they were designed 
It may be said that by the substi. 
i for stone the additional weight 
on the foundations will not be propor- 
to the additional width given to the 
stractare. But it must be remembered that it 
only dead, but living, weight that will be 
an inerease of carriage-way. The 
is very likely to increase in a greater 
tho actual weight. Thus the stress 
the foundations cannot safely be taken 

Jeas than we have indicated. 
account above given of the mode of 
idge, and of the nature of the 
Thames at its site, puts out of 
any idea of enlarging the founda- 
jers, To do this, new cofferdams 
7 hey and the contraction of the 
thus oceasioned would soon dig below 
bottom of the piles on which the structure 
The alternative would be to carry up addi- 
masonry from the footings of the ry beamed 
How much width could be thus obtained 
not evident from the account we have cited ; 
this plan, which would be architec. 
the only admissible one, or that of canti- 
or that of skew-backs, were adopted, we 
come to the doubtful expedient of throwing 
40 per cent. additional stress on Sir John Rennie’s 


n the Surrey* side, was keyed,” says Sir John 
“ the a cenbuy. =a ete 
lin. . Talso 
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‘| be found in our yolume for 1854." 


letter on the subj 
its out the iadeqancy 
litate the on borough 


widening of Lon . As to that, 
is no room for difference ae opinion 
it 


say, of educated and opinion. 
which is 
on 
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Mr. Rennie, with a family 

only lonable but becoming, dwells 
im, ility that any public works constructed 
by his family should not be able to bear a little 
judicious alteration, We think, however, that 
the record, written by Sir Jobn Rennie, is e: bh 
to prove that the word judicious cannot app 
to any attempt to tamper with a structure satis- 
factorily erected under such stress of difficulties, 
Fare 80 nearly overcame the equilibrium of the 
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Sir John Rennie’s first eee occupation 
wings of his father’s 

designs for Southwark Bridge, in 1814-15. He 
was then between twenty and twenty-one years 
of age, his education, in languages, in mathe. 
matics, and in the mechanical duties ‘of his pro- 
fession, having been pursued, up to that time, 
with a care not very usna] amonget the engineers 
of this country, but which afterwards bore! Accorptne to its usual custom at the 
ample frnit, He leaped into the saddle at abound, mencement of Michaelmas ‘Term, 
the 


"Mr. 
daughters to mourn a very great loss. 
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for his first independent advice seems to have | Journal gives a detailed account of 
been that the abulment springers for the iron | operations of Oxford 
arches of this bridge should consist of solid) months. We cull a few 
blocks of granite, of a size not theretofore intro. important items of the account, 
duced in England, To out this wise sug. nearly a page of the Journal. f 
gestion he paid a visit to Aberdeen. He found, At Christ Church College a 
the granite quarries in that vicinity to be open is being done by Messrs. 
only on a small scale for obtaining pitching stones. | of Oxford, in the way of: 
The proprietors would not bestir themselves to way of improvement, 
produce larger blocks, Young Rennie explored decayed stonework is 
the country, and found promise of solid and placed with new 
accessible stone at Peterhead, thirty miles from | parapet 
Aberdeen. He describes, in very instructive 
detail, the procedure by which he ied, trans. 
ported, and finally shipped a block of this now | 
well-known red of the unprecedented 
weight of twenty-five tons. A peep at the hearty | 
hospitality of Mr. Fergusson, of Pitfour, reminds 
the reader that “’tis sixty years since.” 
We hope to conclude this notice of a very | 
agreeable book in our next number, 


[Se 
THE LATE MR. EDWARD ROBERTS, F.S.A. 
Mr. Epwarp Row; whose death at the com- avec 
paratively early age of -8ix we have atoedy: 
peatemtonn ae Se eieslae aheany 
ings, his practice 
compensation cones atari with oy ea 
litan improvemente and railway works, in which 
branch he showed his to grasp the general 
merits of a case as well asthe more minute de. 
tails. Some of his papers which we have seen 
ve the singular care with which he dealt with 
is valuations, This-attention to the minatia of 
his business contributed to his reputation, and 
also secured for him the name w 
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know anything is the 
New Swindon, a view plan 


Institation and Market 
and 


of which 
He 


architect of Obrist's erg 7 where 
cise built a loses tae aaah Roberts |, 
was an enthusiastic Freemason, { 
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Simmonds, 
At Merton College 
out 
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rat amount of work has been | twelfth cen 


‘been removed nerof the residences of the 
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ided in the south aisle, Messrs. Wyatt 
were the contractors, and the total outlay 
was about 2,0001, 

The ancient tower of St. Michael's Church 
having been found, upon examination Mr. 
Bruton, architect, to be in an unsafe con 
a plan was designed by that gentleman of tying 
together the structure by a cradle of oak timbers 
within the walls, Three ancient windows were 
opened daring the progress of the work. Mr. 
a of Oxford, builder, has carried out the 
wor! 


The eg jects 
the extent of about 150 seats, 


ont by Messrs. Franklin & Sons, of Deddington, 
from plans by Mr. G. E. Street, R.A. The west 
and north walls of the nave have been taken 
down, and the nave has been extended westward 
about 20 ft., and a new aisle bailt on the north. 
Anew organ-chamber and vestry are built on 
the north of the chancel, and provision has been 
made for the reception of Haden’s heating appa- 
ratus, The total cost will be about 1,6001. 
Plans are in preparation for a new porch. 

The Roman Catholic Church of St. Aloysius 
has made considerable p' The architects 
are Messrs. J. A. Hansom & Son, Brompton, and 
Mr. Claridge, of Banbury, ia the contractor. 
The style is Harly Transitional Gothic, and the 


| materials used are white brick, with Bath stone 


Mr. Firth is the clerk of the works. 
The new Chapel of King Edward’s School, 
Summertown, is being proceeded with, from 


.) designs farnished by Mr. Wilkinson, the archi- 
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Souls’ Chapet “of the 


Mr. B. 


ithe Olden Times”), 


tect of the school. The style is Barly English, 
the materials used beirg Gibraltar stone for the 
walling and Box-ground stone for the dressings. 
Messrs. Symm & Co. are the builders, 

The Barracks at Bullingdon, in connexion with 
the Oxford Military Centre, are progressin 
rapidly in the hands of the contractors, Messrs. 
Downs & Co., of London, The entire buildi 
will cost 50,000L., and, it is expeoted, will be fit 
for occupation by January next, 

‘A large number of minor works have been 
completed or are in progress. These include 
additions to and enlargement of chapels, schools, 
and public institutions of varions kinds, and the 
erection of many new bouses and shops. In all 
the more impe 
attention is stated to have been paid to drainage 
and water-supply and to sanitary arrangements 
generally. 


CRANBORNE CHURCH, 


‘Tie new chancel of the parish church at 
Cranborne, in the county of Dorset, dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Bartholomew, was opened on 
the 9th inst., by the Bishop of Salisbury. The 


t works we have noticed great | rising 


arch, the windows, doorways, other details . : 


of the new work are of the Early 


tion, |: 


encaustic tiles, 


jed | ground has been 


from the church, and the area of the 
ek Yee increased by the removal of 

1 of the churchyard to a firther 
which enables the fine proportions of the 
to be seen to much greater advantage, 

The works have been carried out at 
expense of the Marquis of Salisbury, under 
direction of the architect, Mr. David 
The contractors were Mr. Kilford, of 
and Messrs. Bleathman & Son, of ° 
Mr. W. H. Chapman having acted 
works. orHe 

The entire area of the church is now 
Het epee havin coon egal 
water, the apparatus 4 f 
Messrs. Haden & Sons, of Trowbridge. — .. 
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HOUSE SANITATION, iv é +; 


Avonest the remarks made by Mr. Bt 
C.E,, in the paper which he read at the 
Social Science Congress ab Brighton, he 
out some of the many mischievous 
which are made in the of sites, He said,— 
Where, unfi a house ‘ ; 


| abandon has be built aby foes 
as been yy % 
land should be syste Oty deaieod) and the 


surroundings of the house 

tion which has been found | emetic 
moisture. Tho Hucalyptus and t 
been found especially useful in this: 


plants and flowers possessin; 
aromatic odours are als peores “Oo 


early records of this very ancient church are | 


to be found in the chronicles of Tewkesbury 
Abbey, from which it appears that in the year 
930, during the reign of King Athelstane, a 
‘small monastery was founded ‘there, which was 
afterwards incorpuated with the Manor of 
Gloucester, and conferred by William Rafus 
‘upon Robert Fitzhamer, in the part of the 
, by whom the at Tewkes- 
was built, and pera rnc 
priory, The church occu 'e8 an elevated position 
near the interesting manor- Mae mae 
Mr. Nash in 

which, with the 
to the first Barl of Salis- 
and from which the eldest son 
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are all very well; but it is doubtful 
whether anything can disinfect the air or render 
_ inert the evil agent,—whether, in fact, the atmo- 
which is found to destroy con. 
eof supporting human life. Even 
mate dust of the house is mostly 
matters which might develop into 
ered putrescib’ We sbonld, 
rid of all dust, the innocence of 
possible to test. Cleanse it from 
ves, and cupboard-tops, and not 
-dust, which simply moving it policeman- 
but wipe it with wet cloths, 
also sometimes rendered poisonous 
the fluffs given off from wall-papers, arsenite 
from green flock papers, and coralline 
from wall-papers when an arsenical mordant has 
‘been used to fix the red colours. 
It onght to be an invariable rule, where well- 
waters are in use, to have them analysed ; for 
* mo care daring inspection can possibly reveal the 
many chance agents of underground pollation. 
Pally two-thirds of these supplies are found to be 
to health. It is not always safe to 
say that, because no apparent source of evil is 
to-day visible, a wel! yields an immaculate supply. 
“Lhe author had occasion lately to suspect, from 
its very sparkling character, the water taken 
from a well in avery healthy-looking position, 
which supplied several families and a large dairy, 
and had the water analysed. Professor Wank. 
Jyn’s report upon it was that it was absolately 
poisonous, and then it was found that the con- 
stant drinkers of this water had long beon 
suit from a skin disease. Inquiry also 
we that a farm-steading had formerly 
stood there, and we can guess what these used 
to be in the olden time, and that the subsoil was 
therefore full of impurities. No amount of 
filtering could render water of this kind pure. 
Filters can be made useful, without doubt ; but, 
even they must be examined ety: 
and a proper material chosen. He bad an 
anal, made of some water drawn at the 
batler’s try in @ nobleman’s house, and it 
proved chat the filter in use, with its impure 
animal charcoal contenta, actually rendered a 
pure supply from the mains unfit to drink. 
Speaking of the gas.sapply of our houses, 
which has at no time as yet received sufficient 
attention, Mr. Kassie made bold to say that if 
the houses of London were carefully tested, not 
a twentiety part would prove free from escapes 
of carbaretted hydrogen. A few weeks ago he 
hada partially new house tested for a client, 
before occupation, and found five very serious 
in the sree y where mere smell could 
have detected them. It is not an un- 
common thing to find families who have been 
a a long time rye = a 
poisoning. takes one part of gas to eleven o' 
air to constitute an explosive compound ; but an 
‘atmosphere containing one-fifteenth of coal.gas 
will cause the death of a rabbit in a very few 
minutes. There can be no doubt that numbers 
die annually amongst us from this fatal care. 
Aessness; and amongst the other diseases 
by gas- ing, Dr. Lockie 
bia yt of the brain and kidneys, 
therefore say to — those = 
‘test your gas-pipes. w: t delay, 
m tested in ae only safe way,— 
stopping up all burners bat one, 
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many houses, and even in factories, and he had 
inspected several large establishments thus 

















supplied. the river, eastward of the Tower, with 
IZB == an 
wae Ex ‘oe oF THE SANITARY CONDITION OF THE > 
‘ ~ PEOPLE, ai 
Tne offered prizes of the Worshipfal Company (ey 
of Tarners were mentioned in our columns some| Mx. ©. E. Panxer-Rnopes read a lavas 


this subject at the Social Science : 
Brighton, on the 12th inst. The following is an 
abstract :— , hia 
Whilst considerable improvements have been 
introduced into all our pablic works and private 
and commerical buildings, the condition of the 
working-class Aneinns cm as ne 
prize, bronze medal and 31. 34, Mr, Stephen | ud it is only by national le tel 1B 
Davis ; certificate of merit and 31. 3s,, Mr. Chas, prosent Session of Parliament that an attempt 
Paine ; certificate of merit and 21. 2s,, Mr, T, G. | 18 to be made to remedy the evil. The new Act 
Olley, Mr. Joseph Bailey Willis, Mr. F. W. Hubble, |48 wholly inadequate to accomplish the work 
Mr. Thomas Royffe, Mr. A. Capell, and Mr, John | Projected, because it will only remove the causes 
Hegley. of ceoath x Naaru Fea ipmorellty from the ~ 
The judges were Mr. Charles Hatton Gre , | Present localities 8. To pull down dilapi 
past president of the Institution of Civil Engi. dated and insalubrious buildings Aot of Parl. 
neers; Mr. John Holtzapffel, Assoc. 1.0.K.; Mr. | ment is simply to add to the wretchedness of the 
John Jaques, Mr. W. i Northoott, and Mr.| laborious tenante, and is, in fact, no remedy 
Thomas B. Winser. nergy ep avy good result Next 4 
The exhibition was very satisfactory as a| working-class, it is a costly experiment w 
whole. Mr. G. T. Norris, the chief mitngdcvct fall heavily on the already burdened ratepayewa 
showed some very fine workmanship, bat the wee tho nebo ta, ey carried a ont and ne 
Sesign of some of his specimens might have been me & now nel. for 1D. 
Siaee. ig ” new Act is a severe sefisenten ea all previous 
Governments for their legisla in 
matters, and upon the municipal authorities, 1f 
the condition of localities is such as to demand 
the urgent legislation of last Session, to which 
other important measures had to give place and 
to be withdrawn, either previous of Parlia- 
ment or the municipal authorities have proved to 
be powerless to prevent this state of It 
is quite true that our labouring classes are 
huddled together,—parents and children of all 
ages, strangers of both sexes, the healthy and 
the diseased,—in one room, without other day. 
light than that obtainable between high ‘ae. 
without ventilation, without sewerage, without 
water and gas, with one privy common to 
thirty or more inmates, and that only divided off 
by a thin partition from the entranee and the 
overcrowded rooms. Can it be otherwise th 
true that “fevers and diseases are o , 
generated there, causing death and loss of. 
not only in the courts and alleys, but 
other parts of such cities and pe iy ed 2 
condition of the inmates can only be in aco 


a with ne octenen Er oe 
evitably be (notwithsta 

resorted to) unchecked 
disease and sickness and premature death, gh 


time ago, and on Saturday last the Lord Mayor 
—- them to the successful candidates ; that 
8,—the first prize, silver medal and freedom of 
the Company and City of London, to Mr, George 
Thomas Norris; second prize, bronze medal and 
5l. 58., Mr, Andrew Foster; third prize, bronze 
medal and 41, 49., Mr, William Ripley ; fourth 



































































METROPOLITAN ASYLUM DISTRICT 
COMPETITION. 


Tae Asylums Board have adopted the report 
of the committee upon the desi eent in for 
the proposed school for imbecile children at 
Darentb, selesting the design submitted by 
Mesers, A. & C. Harston, 

The committee say ;—* 
“The managers will remember that the Local Govern- 
ment Board, ia their roving the instructions to 
y ‘the advantage of breaking up 
% into a number of separate blocks, each con- 
taining from thirty to forty children ; and your committee 
having regard to this » with which they fully 
concur, a _ me et jons gh tage ae 
b own, proceedin, e 
tion 9 the docigus, ocala fandamental rinoiples which 
they agreed shou! guide them in estimating the merits of 
the competing plans, and in determining which of them 
should be recommended to the managers for adoption,” 
And they arrive at the conclusion that the 
design selected far exceeds that of any other 
competitor in meeti the principles laid down, 
A cheque for 501, was sent to each of the five 
architects who submitted designs. 
















































science and treatment 















THE BRIDGE ACCOMMODATION AOROsS 
THE THAMES, AND EAST LONDON. 


THe authorities in the East of London are 
actively moving on the question and 
the alleged insufficient. means of communication 
for the traffic between the north and south of 


2] 
the meeting of the St. George's 
East Vestry, last week, on a recommendation of 
the Works Committee that the Vestry should 
express a decided opinion on the matter to the|d 
City authorities. Mr. Collyer, one of 
members, observed that those 

the City of London, and who 
amount of traffic from 









The Artisans’ Dwellings Act 
pool,—At a of thy 
Committee on the 21st inst., the en 

mitted a re for placing a district of ‘ ea 
rap ms “Deollingy, under the op m of : 
the Artisans’ Dw. ad 
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—Evening” (98), might be labelled 
cue”; it is effective undoubtedly, 
as theatrical. In a very con- 
Mr. Ditchfield’s “Cowdray, Mid. 
)), is a bold and free little paint- 
fe are professedly picking out those 
Boag Sgr wey ba present, ap 
cannot help , in , how a painter o 
Mr, Valentine Bromley’s talent can reconcile it 
to his cor to send anything so ugly and 
vepellingas “In Maiden Meditation” (104),—such 
# maiden! Mr. Hemy, whose talent seems to 
year by year, is excellent in “ Along Shore” 
& line of beach with tide “ waste” strewed 
it, a lazily cur! sea, a couple of dark- 
coasters, backed by a very distant, soft, 
and aérial sky. Another work showing original 
as we come to in the “Lonely Farm, Sussex” 
180), by Mdme. Cazin, who in this kind of 
subjects, her favourites, shows always a broad 
and powerful style, and true feeling and poetry 
of effect. Mr, E, H. FPahey’s “Lily and her 
” from Kenolm Ohillingly (141), is 
the counterpart of the young lady who figured 
i Path.of Roses” in the last Academy 
Exhibition ; there is a brilliant effect produced 
by the butterflies, and the picture is a new 
‘notion,” bnt the girl wants figure. Near this 
woman sits Mr, Leslio's girl in white, this 
time under the name of “ Anthylla” (165), and 
looking as pretty as usual, but—toujowrs perdria ! 
This kind of thing is really coming to pictare- 
manufacturing. On either side of this Mr. 
puzzles the average spectator by two 
“ Nocturnes” in “blue and gold” and “black 
and gold” (160, 170), the latter founded on the 
bursting of a rocket, with masses of fire in the 
distance ; the former a night river-scone with 
lights reflected, There is genius certainly in 
these, the river-scene jally ; but this artist's 
fancies are not suited to the uncongenial atmo- 
of an exhibition-room. The “Old Dee 
§ of Mr. Bell (164) is a fine drawing, 
De Wint in subject and composition, 
different enough in tone and texture. 
/ is pathos in Mr. Overend’s “ Men must 
fork and Women must weep” (169), with its 
sea and the two figures at the stormy 
ty ite Topline ot wh . Divers single figures 
Mrs. , of which “ Interrupted” (174), 
the best, eee cuiane usual t 
bh ing or sympathy than 
a deteed, Mir. “Albert Goinia'e 
“St. Michael's Mount,” and “The Seaweed 
" (201, 259), are fine specimens 
the former a carefully-studied 


i 


” ( 
ofa he 
hiaweald up to; it is 
effect that will bear such } repetition 
it obtains, Further down we come to what 
we should call a “corner of horrors,” which we 
pass over lightly. Mr. 
the Lonely Vale of Streams” (871) in the oppo- 
site corner isa picture showing much feeling 
and richness of colour, and near it Mdm . Caxin’s 
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. 4 ct benare. 4 fpe:t @ 
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Goodwin's ‘In | for 


1878 vetiorel ta & 
prizes were for 


foremen, 


“ Bvening” (378) is aremarkable little work ; the | riages 
dark.sailed craft 


sea seon from an eminence, with 


thing quite unusual in the tone, feeling, and 
effect of this work. Mr, Waterlow’s “ Summer 
Evening on the Thames” (393), a tolerably large 
work, shows an advance on the artist's previous 
oil paintings in colour and individuality of style. 
On the screen, amid a number of elicitous 

roductions, a small picture by Mr. Heywood 

ardy, “ Not to be Caught with Chaff” (419), 
shows a degree of refinement of effect, and point 
and character in treatment, unusual in equine 
pictures ; and immediately beneath this Mr, Alma 
Tadema catches the eye with a “ Breezy Day in 
Angnst” (420), a flat, fresh, green field bordered 
by straggling trees in® the true “ English 
country” style. This painter, who thus steps 
ont of his usnal path, has in turn been invaded 
on his own ground by Mr. W. 8. Coleman, whose 
« Butterfly Collector” (308) is certainly inspired 
by Mr. Tadema. Among small things that 
pleased us may be mentioned “A Thames Back. 
water” @ by Mr. Grace ; ‘‘Studies of Colour,” 
by Mr. Macquoid (5), and the same artist's 
“Drying Onion-heads, Brittany” (149); Mr. 
Chas. Earle’s “On the Beach at Beer” (175), 
Mr. Glennie’s “ Coast of Thanet” (176), and 
others. 


THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
COACHMAKERS. 

Havine been invited to look at some draw- 
ings, for which premiums had been given by the 
above-named company, and which were stated 
to be on view at hall, in Noble-street 
(Aldersgate), we may say a word as to the habi- 
tation of the company, and their recent endea- 
yours to encourage among the apprentices 
and workmen of the { manufacture 
which they represent. — 

The Coachmakers, ‘h not ssing the 
wealth of peeps ead, mec omunent 
are an old and r a history 
some two and a half centuries or so behind them. 
Their “Hall” in Noble-street, without the 
sumptuous style of the wealthier companies’ 
habitations, and 
front and entrance . door 
ranning parallel with Alder 
own interest. It stands on 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the father of the great 
Bacon. The present od an eat ot 
carried up higher, the company having ght 
themselves five years ago of making a little 
revenue out of their 3 and accordingly, 
under the direction of ', Chancellor, archi- 
tect, the buildings were carried up, and the 
company are now Jo on an upper floor, 
utilising the lower . » Mach 
of the internal fitting of the rooms is old, how. 

or “ Court” room 


any artistio manner, but left to on 
flow of line and finish ofan 


for : 

oy, tate ; but thereisnoscope for paseo 
din England, since any one Maree gone 

to apply artistic dedoration to a in. 

country would at once bo set. 

vulgar or eccentric, 


difficult to say which is the most heinous, 
» aye mtg vate drawing element 

is case simply to the pursuit. 
drawing for tyler sake, the nak 
would do well to look for a somewhat 
original and less common order of subjects 
than is indicated by the wo . 
mitted to see, and which, 
referred to, were merely the old Roman seroll 
ornament, by wheh, from time free- 
hand drawing seems to have boen taught. 

The li of the ‘ 


of the le who have invented 
parma a vehicles. 
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previously stated that Bayer’s value for 
contraction, “617, coincides pb ped 
experiments, and if we multiply this value into 
the author’s value for the vy y, ‘974, we 
obtain a coefficient of discharge = *60, the 
arithmetical mean between this and the theo- 
retical value would be ‘80, 

One of the most important parts of this book 
is Seotion VIIL, treating of the flow of water in 
uniform channels; the hydraulic mean depth ; 
the border; what constitutes “train” ina river ; 
the hydraulic inclination ; the effects of friction ; 


application of the formulm to the solutions of 
three usefal problems. 


The hydraulic mean depth is the same measure 


as the mean radius, and for cylindrical pipes 
second J ‘doula 


of the flow of water 


weirs, and over notches in thin plates of the 
rectangular form ; and also gives Professor 

I 's formula for triangular notches, which 
is Q= 317 oii, when Q = the quantity passing 


over per minute, in cubic feet, and A the head of 
ue 4a/tinieg eu mennared vertically from the 
still water level of the pool down to the vertex 
of the notch. This formula was given at the 
x of the British Association wart 
' a ed trian, notch, for 
San eae ote 
of that very traly 
“the 4 notches, accurately 
on as have been, at great 
cost and with — scientific skill, in various 
countries, with view of determining the 


ulas and coefficients for their 
‘in 
spplntion i practi, They are, however, 


r for measurement of very variable 


flowing full, or rivers with beds, it is 
always equal to half the radius, or one-fourth of 
the diameter. A river or stream is said to be 
“in train” when the inclination of its surface 
bears such a relation to the cross section that 
the mean velocity is neither accelerated nor re- 
tarded by the length of the channel; for the 
acceleration that-would be caused by the inclina- 
tion is exactly counterbalanced by the resist. 


ve | ances, and these are proportional to the length ; 


80 that when a river or pipe is in train it might 
be out at any part of its length without al gs 
the quantity of water discharged. It is very 
necessary in short channels and pipes not to 
mistake the inclination of the bed for the 
hydraulic inclination. In long pipes or channels, 
say 1,000 diameters in length, the whole head 
may be divided by the length to find the in- 
clination or slope, without sensible error ; 
but in te pipe or channel there is a 
certain due to the orifice of entry 
and velocity in the pipe, ag well as the 
greater head due to the reaistitice of fric- 
tion, and in short pipes the head due to the 
orifice of entry and the velocity is a sensible 
part of the whole. By neglecting this distino- 
tion; sound and accurate formulm, such as that of 
Da Buit, of which Mr. Neville speaks very highly, 
as giving results very nearly in accord with his 
own experiments, have been wrongly supposed 
to be inaccurate. In all Da Buit’s a ments, 
the author says he carefully deducted the head 
due to the velocity and orifice of entry before 
finding the hydraulic inclination, and those who 


f| attempt to calculate the velocity from the head 


and We se of the channel only, without making 
this deduction, will find their caloulated results 
vory different from those caledlated from such 
formule. The experiments from which Da 
Budt's formula was constructed are given in 
fall by the late Dr. John Robison, in the article 
“Rivers” in the “ Encyclopwdia Britannica.” 

The best form of channel, and the regimen of 
rivers, are fally investigated by Mr, Neville, and 
the maximum velocity which may be allowed 
without disturbance of the river's bed is given 
(p. 258) for various kinds of ground. The ex- 
periments of Mr. Mallet on syphons are givon, 
and new formula for finding thé discharge 
syphons, flood-sluices, and tidal sluioes, 

The section uu water supply and 
especially as to the cost of such 
worthy of the book, but the thirteen 


him, but is hardly able, per! 
place, in a bad light, or in 
80 surrounded 
emall that remedy seems 

Having the picture, , 
to take note after it of the frame which 
it, for it is impossible to see 
other, they both filling the eye 
same time. Then there is the 
the back of the walle tnaemeed 
in no small degree, for it is quite possible to pr 
out all the colour of a fine work too 
background, Then there is the} i 
needs come in from somewhere, or 


pleasant, the light being reflected in the picture. 
pene adicortaperen dt mney Bh eure BS, 


regards the angle at the light, come 
whence it may, strikes the picture surface. 
the artist, at least, this is all-important 
forgets to look to it while the art 
own studio. It is really g 
how many thousands of good pict 
scattered about in all directions, 
of keeping, that are all bu’ 
unhappy state of their 
the incongruities about . 
mansions this is found to hold, 
appearing to be all potent 
picture di plays as the 
one, it is of course necessary 
for the mere sake of room 
that complaint as things are, 
haps vain; but in permanent 
great or small, we most surely ought to 
better arrangements in all ways. 
It would ferme behard to 

secondary of more importance to its n 
very cause of its oxtebeneas than is 
frame. The picture itself 
stele erat 

te a part of it 
neglected : it must be looked 
or no, The very perfection 
perhaps be, could we but 
exist anywhere, in its not ear 
but, as all know, it is impossib 

fine collection of paintin 


an. md or S 
noble gallery, orsuite of rooms with ee 
whether ancient or modern, without being struck 


more or leas with the “frames” which surround 
the at times priceless pictures. We have all 
heard of how at times things so ; 


they seem become M win -thee cates 


+ 


ay 













at times, of shapes. A picte 
eye-level is all but lost and invisible; the work- 
manship of it cannot be seen, and the artistic 
touch is thus far lost; while a picture on 
i himself,—the executive artist,— | the very ground—and things go to this here and 
n realise this difference to the full. To see a| there—becomes a matter of positive pain to get | their accepti 
the studio of its ter, withont | at it at all. Of course, all cannot be equally 
and massive ling round it, | well placed; some must necessarily suffer, more | as they would 
on which it was painted; and, | or less, in the press for room where the picture | from combination than d 
display is a large one; but much might be done| which: the promoters of female u 
to mend matters in very many places we could | view was the raising the rate of 
name. It is better, surely, to be able to see a| female labour to its cost price. 
few pictures well, than a whole numberless host | only esteblish a minimum 
indifferently, or hardly at all, from very crowd-| wages would rise, and women 
ing. When very large canvasses fill nearly the | temptation to enter the same 
whole wali of a large room, it would seem inja- | except on the same terms, in which case 
dicious to add a namber of small pictures. | ployers would have no inducement to 
The small pictures get Jost, and the eye, in look-| them; and then the absurd p 
ing at the large one, gets distracted. We have | underselling their fathers, husband 
commented thas on these, may be, too familiar | would cease. The low price of 
things, in the hope of lessening apparent diffical. | made it absolately impossible for 
ties here and there; for athoroughly well-placed | to live honestly. If they could only 
picture in a room in harmony with it is surely | wages of women to a rate at which the} \ 
still, after all efforts, a desideratum. We have | could live decently, many evils would 
said nothing of “decorative” pictures, as such | themselves, Permanent organisations’ 
may be termed, when they form an integral part | an advantage to the class, for no woman 
of the wall of a noble room. When will the time | tell whether she would have to work for 
come when this may be done, and examples of it | all her life or not. At present the rate of pay 
pointed tu? even for good work was so small that it was 
pn _—_ —_ the employer's while to try to dis. 
GLEANINGS FROM THE TRADE UNIONS| joey Mr. Shipton, Londow, prey 
CONGRESS. lowing motion, which was adopted,—“ That the 
Tue eighth annual National Trade Unions | members of this Congress regard with much 
Congress commenced its sittings at the Assembly | ®4tisfaction the development of the self-helping 
Rooms, Crown-atreet, Glasgow, on Monday, the | 884 self-relying Trade Union movement al 
llth inst. We glean the following items from | Women employed in the various indesbiles, sas 
the proceedings of this workmen's Parliament :— | Pledge themselves to assist in promoting it in their 
Compensation to Workmen for Accidents, — Sona $e Nios Blapend on rt bons was also 
ree ea aT ck Workmen and the Patent Laws.—Mr Prior, 
all in its power 10 gob & measure passed through Parlia, Sheftield, . proposed, —“ That the Patent Laws . 
ment during next session by which employers should be of this country require immediate and thorough 
mate lisble to pey company boahels workmen oe loss reform in the interest of our national industries, — 
in the discharge of their duties through the neglect o tnveniom aenong the catien aaa by coating ‘ 
bene 


those for whom their hoe: phe ought to be responsible, 
and that when such accidents are fatal, the employers them to secure to themselves the 


shall compensate the families of the workmen so killed,” 
In supporting the resolution, he remarked that 
they would have some diffioulty in getting such 
a Bill passed through Parliament on account of 



























































3, 
see another object! No wonder the woe, 
trembles at times as he sees his canning 
pass away from his own keeping into that 
others, not quite so knowing as himself, and 
aite so deep in the mysteries of art. It is 
le to kill a good picture by the very size 
vinees and coarseness of the details about 
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with it, in colour most surely, if not in form 
and details, A fine-toned painting makes a dull 
room live. 
But if all this, and so mach more, may be said 
of picture-placing and exhibiting in the quiet 
home corners, what shall be said of great 
galleries, and whole suites of gorgeous and 
elaborately-furnished rooms, wherein every object 
far and near comes almost of necessity into the 
field of view,—the floor, the ceiling, the walls, 
furniture of the most costly kind, and even 
massive chandeliers, all competing with the 
? In some five picture displays which we 
could name, the really noble pictures are all bat 
lost, and the eye needs to be shaded to fairly see 
the cunning work iv each one of them. Now 
and then it happens a special and most con- 
venient picture-viewing apparatus is provided 
for the smaller pictures, This is not simply, be 
it observed, a purely artistic problem: it is a 
scientific one as well, for it includes in it the 
nature and construction, and use of the eye 
itself. The eye oannot see clearly all the objects 
before it at once. A something is always want- 
in clearness of definition, and one bright 
our is found sometimes to help, but sometimes 
to kill or to change at least, another near it. 
Some of these optical effects, scientifically looked 
at, are exceedingly interesting, and not a little 
curious and s' . It would be well if some 
experiments could systematically made to 
test them, and a record made of the results. 
If erally accessible, they might serve as 
and cautions tc very mavy who have 
control over these things. A picture, be it 
observed, is a brain thought, let into a noble room, 


tne. ype ogane and surely mere “ upholstery” 
But 
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of charges and the complicated system of the 
patent law practically prohibits, and that it be . 
an instruction of the Parliamentary Committee 
the peculiar composition of the House of Com. | to do everything in in its power to bring in 
mons. That House was at present composed | a Bill embodying this reform,” Tho resolution 
chiefly of those who were either themselves | was unanimously adopted, 
manufacturing omploy ee or the directors of} The Regulation of Workshops:—Mr. J. G. 
companies which largély employed workmen, Allan (of London) proposed the following resolu. 
and whose future profits fature conduot | tion:—“That this Congress, feeling vital 
would be materially affected by the passing of | importance of simplifyng, consolidating, and 
sucha measure. Railway servants were, perhaps, | extending the Factory and Workshops ‘ 
more than any other clasa in the country inte- | 1833 to 1874, to all children, young panto % 
rested in this question of compensation. In a| women employed in workshops, aud shops for 
Bine Book of 1874 it was set forth that of the | the manafacture, sale, and repair of goods; and 
270,000 railway servants in the United Kingdom, | also of enacting such regulations as shall lead 
all these influences bear so heavily at | over 800 had been killed and over 1,500 seriously | to the proper registration and sanitary improve. 
times on the pictare, of whatever order it may |injared. Mr. Allan (Sheffield) seconded the | ment of such establishments, in addition to th 
be, still more importantis theinfluence on it of | motion. Mr. Banks ( ) said that he had| appointment of a sufficiently qualified 
the light which serves to render it visible. A|been requested by the Agricultural Labourers’ | inspectors to carry ont the provisions of — 
seen by sunlight, one seen by thelight from | Union to ask the Congress to press the necessity | aforesaid Acts, hereby expresses its firm 
® pure blive sky, and one lighted up from a sky- | of such a Bill, because from their occupation they | mination to strain nerve with the ee 
filled with ground glass, or the light from] also, as we'l as members of the mechanical | of attaining the pei A the nex 0 aecal 
a dulloloudy sky, will chonge its colour in a very | trades, were subjected to great riske in their | Parliament, and earnestly ry. 2 

























ve way to it. 









































_ surprising way. Serres at —_ be = ted in| work. The motion was unauimously carried. —— in the kingdom to oy 
our public galleries, and the varying effects noted. The Sweating” arty support.’ Mr. M‘Allan, 
ng" System.—Me. Wright (Glasgow) . 
A pare less light is doubtless the one aioved the folloml lation, “which was of the seconded the ado 








rie resolation. "Mr. ‘Self (of London) uj 
sittin atte ates cnar| Ret a pata fie in Landon, 
. i) a 

k ’ : », the givi offi 
in mind. AM are now-a-days more or less in- Dark tebe made’ octane w= ral abominable, and not fit for sa 
terested in pictares, and allare therefore equally | iPj1tious to tho best interests of the trade -| Mr. Allan’s motion was 
interested in pe under the best is rns to dacareline thse at ae bby. faduning ‘them to v 
conditions. Of light first ofall. And not only is| resort to stimulants to excite. flagging energies 
_ tho kind of light which falls ona picture, whether | because it, spreads contsgious dises sy, a in simoet al 

renee less pure, but the degree or ony. of | the Saul at iota eee the hate the 
1 rend alr aadben ies t is quite paitonia-are treated j fohyw" 
i 0 throw much. t wages, and ultimately to 
- parface pains as me eet om Sanly om port af the parish and thas wall 

ll as pure light is to be fuund the best this 
under which funder the survelliance of th ; 


The Labour of Women.—Miss E. 


London, read a ‘on the. sul 
clotion of ise Lolgaeise eaten wad 


thing needfal, A picture then has to rely wholl 
on its own borlan g force, and neither vs =f 
loses. It is simp! 


made visible. It would be 
well to keep these facts, for facts they are, well 
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NEW VESTRY HALL FOR THE PARISH OF ST, CLEMENT DANES, LONDON. 
Messrs. F, Cavogaan & J, Butuer, Arcuitects. 


Ae sagt 








THE CHOIR-STALLS, EXETER 
CATHEDRAL, = © 


COMPETITIONS. 
The Proposed Municipal Buildings at Newbury. 


THE NEW VESTRY HALL, ST. CLEMENT, 


} 


DANES, STRAND. | 


Our engraving represents the entrance-front 
of the new Vestry Hall, which has been erected 
in Clement’s Inn Passage 
Messrs. F. Cadogan & J, Butler, architects. 
Mr. Thorn was the builder. 

The former Vestry House, situated in Picket- 
street, Strand, vested in the churchwardens in 
trast for this parish, having been taken in the 

1871 of Mr. John Smith and Mr. 

the churchwardens for the time being, 
by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings under the provisions of the 
Courts of Justice Concentration (additional site) 
Acts, this freehold site was purchased in 1874 
by the then charchwardens, Mr. Thomas Parker 
and Mr. Robert John Dobree, and the present 
structure was erected upon 


be 
partons Mr. John Neale and Mr. James | 820th 
are the present churchwardens; and the 


Rey. Robert James Simpson, M.A.,is the rector. 
‘The amount of the contract was 4,6001., and about 
11,5001, have been t since. The sum received 
for the old Vestry House was 10,0001. 


» from the design of | 


Daniel | that « professional man 





Mr. J. 8. Dodd, the author of the design 


|‘ Berkshire” submitted in this competition, 
writes as follows to the Reading Mercury of the 
23rd inst, :— » 


Phe short time sinee a ent sppeered in the 
ere inviting dealj 1 proposed new Municipal 
Buildings, ‘Nowbury, Band other architects responded, 


and forwarded drawings for the same, with a joint request 
rawings “expen ta 





a 

sree Mr, Morris ni et oa th 
Our t and Mr, Mo rted on the 
drawings. ‘Aco y at tbe report was sent to the different 
competitors, and we were requested to forward additional | 
drawings. it seoms that one arobitect did not adbero to | 
the instructions furnished, and Mr, ahoeria, ery, properly 


alified him. appears, however, this tleman 
mpi + eal again, and that his go was | 
selected for adoption, In fairness, I may ask, | 
why sach an unusual was permitted, aud 
Sompetitors wore caked madisienal drewings te | 
competitors w to | 
give, the quatlonan whose design was rejected 


er opportunity 2" a 

Weston-super-Mare Parish Church.—The plans 
and designs of Mr. B. Tack, of Bath, have been 
in the publio competition for the re- 


“The work, owing to its elaborate nature, has 





accepted 
|lighting of the Weston-super-Mare parish 
‘church. : * 


Tux new choir-stalls in Bxeter Ca 





necessarily occupied much time, The stalls 
extend for three bays eastward from 
choir-sereen on the north side, | 
on the south, owing to the space 









stalls at the west on each side, 
stalls, two rows of seats for the 


but an open stone screen, the arches of 
are concentric with those of the canopies. 
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IN THE DWELLINGS OF THE UPPER 
AND MIDDLE CLASSEs, 


“vs And What is the Best Method which should be 
adopted to Remedy and Rectify the Same ?* 


I wave repeatedly examined houses, the rentals 
of which would nos be less than 6001. per annum, 
inthe most aristocratic portions of the metropolis, 
fou ged} and have found sanitary defects equal and on 

‘to down to the rock.chalk a series of great | ® par with those I have before referred to. 
_ piers of concrete under each buttressand arcade} Oaly a short time since I discovered, in three 
pier, and to arch between them, just under | Separate instances, under the basement of houses, 


, to support the aisle and apse walls. | disused cesspools filled more or less with ex. 
Soe some of the ante-chapel piers, they 


a emitting a disgusting odour — rater 

completed, from 40 ft. to 70 ft.| with loose or rotten boarding; the o! ric! 

pie gare Pocetiut seeks of Prada ft. to| drains had simply been cut off from the sewer 
foundations the walls are | and left as they had been originatly laid in. 

Upon surveying one house for a client of 
mine, preparatory to making an offer for its 
purchase, I noticed the peculiar odour of sewer 
gas. It had been unoccupied for some months ; 
its care.keepers had evidently from habit lost 
the use of theirolfactory organs. Upon making 
inquiries I discovered that after living in it for 
six months the last inmate had given ap the 
lease, No cause was assigned. An investiga- 
tion of the parish maps showed that at a short 
distance from the honse one of the main sewers 
terminated, across which a dead wall had been 
built. A ventilating-pipe from the house had 
been connected with this sewer, and was con- 
ducting the sewer gas congregated at its head into 
the same. 

I narrate one other instance -as an illustration 
how persuasion, when combined with interest, 
may exercise an influence where force fails, A 
client being desirous of purchasing two semi. 
detached houses, situated in a good and rising 
neighbourhood, instructed me to report on their 
value and sanitary condition. Accordingly I 
attended and commenced my survey, accompanied 
by the builder, to whom, from time to time, I 
put a few leading questions. Shutting up my 
note-book on the conclusion of my survey, the 
builder addressed me thus :—“ Ah, sir,” said he, 
“your client will not buy these houses; I know 
how youaregoing to report.” ‘ Well, my friend,” 
I replied, “you know more than I do, then. 
There are certain matters which will have to be 
attended to; but I am sure you will do these 
rather than lose the sale of the houses”; and I 
explained to him what I considered nm 7 
and why. “ Well, sir,” said he, “you are right, 
and not unreasonable; a good many of the things 
you mention I did to the first two houses I 
built, — I foand it no use. . Pee — getany 
the plinth; the outer thickness ig|"etarn for the money expended. The public 
Sake ashlar, the inner thickness | id not appreciate them. I asked*for those 
: houses a little extra rent to recoup the outlay, 

bat the applicants said that they could get the 
i over the way at a less rent, and I was 
obliged to let them; so, sir, I built these and the 
others as cheaply as I consistently could, and 
omitted these improvements.” “Well,” I re. 
joined, “consent to these alterations, and I will 
agree on behulf of my olicnt to pay half the cost,” 
He did so; I purchased the houses, and I am 
happy to state that the result of my mente 
has been to induce him to introduce the same 
arrangements in the houses now being built by 
him in the same locality, and he tells me that he 
has not regretted adopting them, either morally 
or financially, 

We will now consider definitely what are the 
sanitary defecta which exist in most of our 
London stractures? To render these clear to 








































i itecif is 30 ft.; there are ten bays, 
a five-sided apse to the chapel, and two 
to the ante-chapel, which return as 


it to which the walls are now built 
to the level of the quadrangle, 
hill slope at the west end; there 
space to be utilised at the east 
the slope, which althongh it 
on the south, or quadrangle 
well lighted on the north and 
herefore, decided, to construct 
the building as a orypt, or 
used while the great chapel 
leted. 


in the crypt is 93 ft, 6 in. 
le; it is divided into four 
small colamns in the centre, 
rows of the great piers under the 
‘he aisles aro carried as far east- 
mencement of the great apse, 

of each, which will be carried 
, does not open into the central 
made apsidal inside and forms a 
ork The whole space is groined at 
of 17 ft. from the floor, excepting in the 
3 there is formed an’ nal dome 
altar-platform rising to the 
, and in the chapels the pointed 
are 22 ft. high; the ribs of the 
the arches are in Scaimes - hill 
filling in is of chalk in courses, 
grey chalk in the dome and eastern 


"The outer walls aro 5 ft. 9 in. and 4 ft. 4 in. 
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: the foundations are at | 
soil, but if the same consists 


THE WANT OF SANITARY PROVISIONS d 






‘at once 
or , then it is quickly excavated | ; 
















with these cesspools, we find old brick 

still left under the houses, t 
rans for re and vermin, by ot Gdage, 
stoi of noxious gases. state 

oad tevwbeeb eens aa’ have found in my 
own practice, existing in what are called first- 
class houses, situated in well-known streets, and 
inhabited by wealthy and even aristocratic deni. 
zens. As corroborative testimony, I quote Dr. 
Whitmore’s observations in his last report to the 
Marylebone Vestry :—“ Many of the best houses 
in the parish situated in aristocratic streets 
brick drains thirty or forty years old, and 
of them very defective,” How is this to 
accounted for? The sewers of 
originally intended for surface pu’ t 
up to about the year 1847 it wasa penal 
to connect soil-drains with the same. In the 
year 1844 @ report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the health and state of 
towns was published, and to their recommenda. 
tions may be attributed most of the 
ments in drainage works, and most of 
legislative enactments which have since taken 
place. About this timo,” and notably with 
the advent of the Metropolis Local 

Act, 1855, it became compa to connect 
house-drains with the sewers, to close up| 
cesspools, sanitary science basing little under. 
stood, and less appreciated. Avoidance of 
expense was the first consideration, and instead 
of eradicating the defects once and for all, the 
cesspits were left in, and the old brick drains 
a on with the rome or left in 
without the precaution, oftentimes, ofeven stop- 
ping their ends. Kven when pipe-drains are 
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sewage causing the jointa to 
saturation of the soil with geveral 
insalubrions vapour to the interior of 
The undrained subsoil, improper foundation, 
and defective drainage, naturally render 
basement of the house totally unfit for habite. 
tion. As a general rale, the walls are thin, 
of porous bricks, without impermeable material 
to act as damp-courses. The boarding is ordinarily 


laid without tongues or other to keep 
back the noxious exhalations which at Mer 
alternations of temperatare, rise from the sod. 
dened earth, and permeate through the super- 
structure. In truth, the houses conebradiod ae 
the dwellings of the upper and middle classes 
are but as receivers over a still 
which impurities and —_ are distilled over, 
being collected rag — above, Parte 
The ition of the kitchen 5 \ 
sinks, oo cisterns, combined with their con. 
nexion with the system of drainage, assists in 
pumping out the impure atmosphere, dissemina- 
ting it through the new premises. The basemen’ 
passages aud staircases are nearly al: 
ventilated, dark conduits, forming 
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ipal floor of the house, 
= occupied by the 

Sometimes these | p 
head-lights 


into the space 








the diffusion of the soiled air into the or f 
w 1 eid 






Rested, ns thos da letected, 
as facilely rectified, and thus danger can be 
By sen ery, avoided ; but with the other 
the ts of a slight aperture or a minute 
perforation is most difficult of discovery, and is 
usually expensive and laborious to rectify ; the 
is rampant, and cannot be subdued before 
ary has been thoroughly effected. Onp- 
boards for soiled Jmen, and other impure matter, 
ly found under spandrels of stairs, 
nnyentilated, contribute their quota 
to the infection of the air, and by their i 
promote its distribution, No more 
a luxury, but assaming ite position in 
every well-appointed honse, either of the middle 
or upper classes, is a bath-room; few greater 
conveniences are rendered more dangerous 
nuisances by position and construction than 
these modern appliances. The bath-room is 
located in some small room adjacent 
to or in connexion with a bedroom or bedrooms, 
oftentimes without any fireplace or ventilation, 
and sometimes with only a borrowed light. 

The supply-pipes for hot water are generally 
clisaned in good houses with a boiler of the 
kitchen range, and are conveyed to the bath 

the house up a chase left in tho wall, 

which contains also the soil-pipe of the water- 
t . These soil-pipes are some- 
times of lead, and often of iron, plain or 
The bach, uanally of thin iron, zine, 

seldom properly supported or cradled, 

the waste therefrom connected with the soil- 
sometimes with the trap of the water- 

| or with an independent trap. Under the 
bath, to provent overflow to the rooms below, is 
placed a zinc safe, which ogain is supplied with 
agmall orifice into the before-mentioned 
arrangement is again most pre- 

judicial in a constructive and sanitary point of 
view. Constructionally, it is wanting in economy. 
causes a contraction and ex- 


. Sanitarily, it produces de- 

of entrayce to the house of 

and by suction draws it into the bed 
rooms. The overflow and waste fre- 
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nn AP in the cistern ; | | thr 


arrangements 


upper classes, al 
tions might podem. 

ch ag position and plan of landing, 
want of ventilation, not only of drains and con- 
veniences, but of houses generally, 
heating, and carelessness as to tion and 
aspect of rooms with regard to the purposes 
they are destined to fulfil. 

Now, how are these defects to be remedied and 
prevented ? 

1. We require additional compulsory, not 
missive, sanitary enactments,—the Building Act 
should be revised, so as to confer autho- 
rity on and larger powers to tho district surveyor, 
and Jocal authorities should be amenable to a 
central board to carry out with strictness the 
provisions of the Acts of Parliament. 

2. 
carefully utilised, and not rendered i 
by the perfanotory munner in whi 
obligations are constraed, amounting to 
ance thereof. 


ive 
their 
avoid. 


method of | sy 


The clauses of the present Acts should be | i 


8. It should be imperative that vestries or | j 


local authorities should appoint well-qualified 
and well-paid officers to in’ + and to carry 
into effect the lawe relating to the health of the 
people; mon whose professional attainments, 
scientific knowledge, and social position will 
command respect-and insure obedience; men 
who have the fortiter in re to insist, and the 
suaviter in modo to Vide the success 
attending Mr. ‘s efforts. ‘The best pre- 
vention, however, will be by educating the people 
to a sense of their own and ignorance ; 
we shall never succeed in making them wise, 
cleanly, temperate, or pious by Act of Parlia- 
ment. If we cannot appeal to their higher aud 
better qualities, we must address ourselves to 
their lower and mé@aner een must 
indisputably prove tothem how th vidual 
interest nah welfae are combined with a due 
regard to sanitary If once it 
becomes an acknow 
not inhabit houses deficient in the essentials 
of life,—fit air to breathe, fit-water.to drink, fit 
drainage for health,—depend upon it houses will 
be erected with due regard tosanitary considera- 
tions, unsanitary houses will be altered and their 
defects rectified, —the | ly will soon equal the 
demand. Mammon become good friends 
with Hygeia, and people will soon learn,— 

“ That something there is more needful than expense, 

And something previous to taste, ‘tis senso,” 

The points to becheerved, and the precautions 
to be adopted, in building thy urban dwel- 
lings, happily need no great amount of intelli- 
gence for their ; uire no 
scientific skill for their , and involve 
no large expenditure execution ; they are 
but few, simple in and only accord 
with common-sense observation. 

Old houses mended cost little less than new 

and by attention to the 

following eu down with no dogmatio 
intent, the lives of both old and new houses, 
together with their inmates, may be prolonged 
stracturally and sanitarily to their 


i Pp 
fact that people will 


convenient and 
from dirt, and guarded from 
nations of temperature. 

or galvanized iron, 


» effects A 


They should be of slate. 
and never of lead or zine. _ 


They should be fitted with overflows, 
over the sink or over trapped cesses, as just — 


tioned. They should be su 
encased block-tin pipe. 


for all drinking-p should ¥ rae 
Co ae 

the water may be % | 

purities. ime 


ing filter, so that 
freo from lead or organio 
uent 


with 


im 
- than 





blacks 
house, an invisible gauze 


1 under it, which periodi. 
removed and es 


theoy therefrom should be carried through 

. walls, and furnished at feet with ground brass 

iit ; it any back draught. The water- 
ted to remove, 
Pas , hung as doors so as to admit of 
‘ and cleansing. There should 
fixed between the seat and 
4 ure air lodging there. All 
have india-rubber bands between 
to prevent draughts penetrating, 

"a source of danger productive of illness, 

_ The form of water-closet apparatus always to 
be avoided is that known as the pan-closet. 
Tt is a closet most favoured by the public, be. 
cause the cheapest in its first cost. It consiats 

& large chamber called a container, which is 
made of iron; on this is noes a movable 


not, i 
ust be studiously a . 
ipes known as the flow 
be of galvanised iron, 
carefully made with running 
lead. On no account should these be in contac 
with any other pipes. The wastes from the bath 
safe under (and lavatories if any) should 
carried through the front wall of the house, and 
should turn over and into rainwater-heads, 
covered with domical wire gratings, to prevent 
birds building their nests therein, and carried 
down to the basement area, where they must 
discharge over a trapped cesspit, as before 
described, surrounded with a h.stone or 
curb, to obviate the nuisance of the soapsuds 
flowing over the pavement. A brush passed up 
and down these wastes now and then will 
effectually remove any soapy sediment which 
may cling to their surface. The waste from 
bath, &o., into heads should be furnished with a 
ground valve flap and collar, to prevent draught, 
and the bath should be fitted with india-rubber 
seatings between the metal and wood fram- 
ing, for reasons before adverted to. Mansard 
or sloping roofs should be avoided, They are 
injorious to the health of the domestics, 
whose sleeping-chambers they aro generally 
appropriated for. They are unhealthily hot in 
summer, and prejudicially cold in winter, la} ing 
the basis of future disease for those least able to 
bearit. Gutters taken through roofs, known as 
“trough-gutters,” should never be permitted ; 
they congregate putrescent filth, which remaing 
in them for years, to taint and poison ‘the 
atmosphere, 

‘These simple precautions, so easy of accom. 
plishment at so trivial an expenditure of either 
study or money, are a resumé of what could and 
should be insisted on in the erection of every 
structure intended for residential habitation, 

Thave now as succinctly as possible epitomised 
the causes which have induced and to which I 
attribute the unsanitary condition of the so- 
called houses of the upper and middle classes. 
I have sketched some of the effects which are 
produced by the systematic neglect of judicious 
planning, judicious hygienic precautions, and ill. 
construction of our dwellings, and I have en- 
deavoured to shadow forth how cause and effect 
may be rectified or ameliorated, if not effeotu- 
ally prevented, The ignorance which would 
neglect the accumulated wisdom and experience 
of years becomes culpable folly. Year by year 

Minotaur 
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|| we offer up our tribute to the d 


of disease, sacrificing hecatombs of victims to 
his insatiable maw,—the cwengt > flower of 
our ion meekly and passively » 
setups oi tt Phe tanec 
effort could with facility destroy. “ Let us look 
down and see what death is doing.” 


GENERAL FOREMAN AND CLERK OF 
WORKS. 2h) eg 


—Before this discussion is entirely closed 
—_ ‘ make a few remarks 


in red | 


Hilla 


rz 


To the statistics quoted from the 
art schools, I pay all respect; but 
alter the premisses of =e F 
tainly show which branch is most anxious to 
distinguish itself; it is not at all | 
seeing that the joiners hold it to be 
mission,—that it ‘is their own fisld, or Tom 


Tiddler’s ground. Butif the other branches were 


equally anxious, would not the chances of success 
be to them the same ? pemtirctbre som nD : 
auce of carpenter-prizemen owing absence 
of bricklayer and mason vompetitors ? Again, 
while I acknowledge the commensurate value of 


the art-school , I deny it is of ite lf suf- 
ficient. I repeat, the principal qualifications 


ly be acquired on the 
and there they must be The 
ledge in the 
and can easily be acqu' 
if he have but the will 
No. 1153,—a_ letter 
sans,—the writer 


iL 


i 


it still. Again, if the 

how many of the na 

either branch would be found to 
honours. I say the has 
school, the degree of honour the 
confidence reposed in them by those 
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amount 


eh 


he to be found? snd, if 


Now, Sir, an architect 
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ee 


* been,—I can use no milder term,—murdered. 




















ot tho ballding 
branches, to assist in perfecting their arrange- 









place as { sority | GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
‘of modern buildings,—even in those stone-fuced | Ar the annual general meeting of this Insti- 
edifices that have been described as upholding | tute, Mr. John Baird, 1.A., the president, in the 
the grandeur of the metropolis, for strip off the | chair, a committee was appointed to consider 
‘masonry, and the fact will still remain, the} and report upon ‘ suitable memorial of Mr. 
brickwork is the carcase, the stonework but one | Thomson, 
of its members,—so the bricklayer would, as a| Mr. Honeyman called attention to the an. 
matter of couree, hold the first claim to the |nouncement recently made by the Lord Dean of 

position, provided always that he has | Guild to the effect that, in future, bis court 


mn “oy a SRS iy Sg eg would ni the P gattoweg of new build. WILLESDEN, by a 
Again, a to lenied, in, e quite agreed with the dean as to the narterly report ; 
withstanding the extent to which brickwork is = nag oe y Pat 


disgraceful and, in fact, dangerous character of | o of the» Giatrict of 4 
applied, there is no improvement, but rather | buildings being erected in Glasgow and its to pate feos r wr aeal 
deterioration, in the quality, while at the same | suburbs; but he strongly ae ie near we state of a increasing suburb of 
time there is an increase in the cost; and while | tion of increased powers by the Dean of Guild parts only about two “miles from the. 
innumerable op ities have offered them-|Court, which, as at present constituted, was| Arch. Being outside the metropolitan: 
selves for the development of the capabilities | utterly incompetent to deal with this undeniable | has been allowed to grow up, as it were, 
of brickwork as*an ornamentation, the best | evil. “He thought it was high time that Glasgow | own accord,—hence its uneanitary ~ D 
intentions of the architect have frequently | had the benefit of a well-devised Building Act, |The new local board are doubtless doing their 
and he gave notice of the following motion for | pest to remedy the defects, but it is always some 
next meeting, viz. :—“ That a committee be ap-| time before a new board can get into 
pointed to consider the matter, and the best| order, and therefore they are still, we believe, 
means of securifg tho co-operation of all parties | without any legal building regulations. It is 
interested.” A ‘meeting of the convcil was held | much to be regretted that steps are not taken to 
immediately after the general meeting, when| obtain an Act of Parliament, applicable to 
the following office-bearers were elected, viz.:— | whole kingdom, to regulate the proper constra 
President, Mr. John Baird, 112, West Regent-| tion of houses for securing stability, the preven- 
street; Vice-President, Mr. Campbell Donglas,| tion of fires, and the purposes of health 
266, St. Vincent-street ; Treasurer, Mr. James| generally. Such an Act, so far as fires | 
Sellors, jun.; Secretary, Mr. William MacLean, | concerned, was, we believe, recommended by 
157, St. Vincent-street; auditor, Mr. James| Committee of the House of Commons in; 
work, all three positions are held by the favoured | Salmon. appointed to consider the means of: 
. In concinsion, I beg to leave the subject, —_ fires, and, as it seems to us, would be 
w os rpae danger eecineren rsd —_— WORKMEN'S HALLS AND COLLIERS’ useful in the extended form above suggested, 
moat interested, og this discussion may HOMES. The present permissive system of local ~~ 
ity and com. 




























more than 500,000 ft. of 
ported from the island. 
present time is very small. 
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T have, Sir, read in your columns the statement 
of “An Architect,” that the reason why the 
: ly did not use brickwork as 
to the extent they would wish, 

‘was the difficulty in getting it executed, or the 
certainty of its being spoiled. Now, I venture 
to assert that this state of affairs has been 
brought about and perpetuated by the preference 
phe as clerks of works and general fore- 
pa the preponderance of joiner contractors, 
for it not unfrequently happens, on an important 
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the means of awakening bricklayers general] i ifo 
a ra Sreiaagainy Be ‘4 Tux happy idea of transforming, where prac- wrpretie ty wantiog TA. 


to a sense of their true position, and incite them 
to tarn to good conde thcall edocational advan. | ticable, public-honses into “ British workmen's” ploteness to make it work satisfactorily. 
and kindred institutions has been attended with 


tages which are within the reach of all, whether i 
it shall be arterchool teaching or self-tuition ; | cheering results in the North of England. One 
to use the knowledge thus acquired in the 4 the eee recent installations is that at 
greater devel tof thei jence in their | Murton Colliery. 

2 eae aaeeenamaiaes The Merton’ Hall is of the Norman style of 


own eee yo improve their superior fe road A ia Gh th ker 40 fh. and the hall 

to acquire the necessary insight to | @robitecture, an y “y ie 
the ol wh Asay of the trade posal bo that it contains is 56 ft, by 40 ft. A gallery is erected SE ee ee Sr aa 
they be able to enter, with good faith, into | at the east end, with a platform at the opposite | making them an architectural feature in the church. — 
honourable competition with the joiner for the | extremity. It contains committee-rooms, library, oatinecedcalie te adem —§ scraacrste Weateste. 
leading position, without fear of the result, | and reading-roome, _ The oost of the building is | and St. Paul's or any instrument 
even thonld they do no more than advance their but 1,3001.; buat the proprietor of the colliery | built some yoars, he states, thas itasesnpwal Sen 
generously gave the stone and lead, all the | loft to the met 
materials, as wellyas added 501. to the men’s rhe He ain referees. to Fae = in 
collection. The men, gave a helping hand. | Cathedral, I think he is not well 
Mr. George Phalpas furni: the designs. This | of thst cathedral. tle says ip his able 
is vot eo bad for & Hitsle G0Diory,end which has | “7ICrstc” of oes oF a enact lanes, 
opened its hall free from debt, and contrasts | not the fact, The confined situation was nowhere, 





























ORGANS IN CHURCHES. 
St, MARY'S WOOLNOTH, CITY, 


Siz,—I am much obli, to your » 
H, H. Statham, for his bie remarks on the r 












































present position with regard to the higher 
grades of their cwn work, so that it may be 
dev to the fullest extent of which it is 
capable, Then may I say my pen has not been 
used in vain. 

‘Po you, Sir, many thanks are due for the 












readiness with which you have opened |very favourably with workmen's clubs in of space existed in all in Wren’s | 
your columns to the numerous correspondents | London, that are indebted to wealthy individuals pve ty ghpmeK ico Bose a 


contributed to this discussion, initiated 
by your humble servant ix the fullest confidence, 
knowing thet though my pen is feeble my cause 
is strong. 













for their places of . with the spot knows what extent on 
‘At thot opening of the ‘Darton Hall, 900 sat| of it—some 70 fone wid and WO, the others 
down to tea, poy at the meeting following, the | "** eo teens batt toa ly .At, Had 
speakers,—pitmen,—contrasted their condition | position was not detrimental to its p 
with former times, and remarked, that though Bat rather the contrary, as, on 
the working classes of this country had made derived talxsceed. Dp Uer cua 
great progress, there was @ deal of lost time to 
make up. In olden times, if a man lost his work, tion, and the most : st consu 
or if he left his unless be had a licencd | $1! 2 no purpose, Tt was.no more dt formes sell 
from the king, it was @ crime, and it was no PIE 
trifling matter to be @ working man in those 
days. The need 










A Brickuayer Orerk or Works. 











NEW CORN EXOHANGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
Tur new Corn Exchange, which has been 
erected at the back of the Town Hall, in 
‘Wheeler-street, Cambridge, is to be opened on 
) 6th prox. The new Exchange is one of the 
Jargest of ite kind in the country, the main hall 
peer a) by 55 ft., and the transept 48 ft. 
= ft. form of # 2g was from 
Secs by o site. The building is 
‘Venetian- 
















ce pri th oti 
no f ’ try ng 
aathien’ OF Saher f ; ‘ the mrt pacer os the depth of the cancer-vico ots the 


Spoephsstre Datel ype is isode from 
t vill give due credit to an apparatus ‘ one suggesti' 
‘will remove it by the mero process of |of the same be made, to be sont in with © | poe rag ae 
or Sor &o., to the Education Department, 


a ae. +P m — 
Pie Newtyle.—On the 18th inst, new Board schoola| “Nor do'L tell my readers whence he come, 
stent saiibee oe were opened at Newtyle, N.B. The accommoda- aie was bie 

tion comprises an infants’ school, 40 ft. by 18 ft., 

with bench and desk accommodation for eighty were \ 

scholars, and a mixed echoolroom, 60 ft. by 24 ft., r’s knee, in earliest ob 

with desk accommodation for 120 scholars. In prac and “se in simple lore and 04 

connexion with each department are clags-rooms, A i years had pase’d, the painter 

lavatories, and cloak- eas. The benches are of His mobetio the jolly via Ga ged ase 
tch-pine, supported on cast-iron standards. In evil thoughts aod acts; low on the ground 

‘ 08 © ceilings are 15 ft. from the floor, and each He lay, a mortal image o . 

: ve | great room contains more than double the quantity of ; y years, prime: © 
the district surveyor of Camberwell, You, sir,| space required by the Government ee ne. Butbe hed lived ee foe pie 





































But he had lived a century of 
Mr. John Davidson, of Belmont Castle, was the At length some faded clue of memory brought 






with that gentleman some years ego. He is of | architect. ‘A ray of past, yet not tten, thought 
_ very different now, It has been most| Wick.—At o meeting of the parish School <Sarely, he auld, “thon fates must * 
singular that I have built the greatest master. | Board, Wick, held on the 15th inst., the tenders Frele the choos ocvuntay be ald col setae 
df concrete in the om in his district. | for the West Bank school and teacher's house That man of sin—for whom a Saviour died ; 
ny organ that the are groined, The} were opened. There were four competing “What brought you to this pass?’ he ask'd, and 
Cost is not more than one-half of a timber and | masons, five joiners, two plasterers, five painters, Ae prams one word—that word was ‘Drink.’ ’ 


slated roof, with the advan of a lofty room | and two plambers. The lowest offers were :— 

and a fireproof roof, aud I sen bir to om ever- | Magon’s ae Messrs. John & James Brims, | Many of the cuts are admirable, bat none exoel 

lasting duration, J. Tut, | Wick, 1,1171. ; joiner’s work, Mr. William Miller, | @ frightfal power the drawing of Sir Noel Paton 
Meds Pulteneytown, 6332.; plasterer’s work, Messrs, | # illustrate 

W. & James Smith, Palteneytown, 1231, ; “ For he's a jolly good fellow, 

painter’s work, Mr. Donald Bain, Pulteneytown, Which nobody can deny ! 

271. 108.; and plumber’s work, Mr. Benjamin] A half-draped figare of death, with cap and 

Danbar, Palteneytown, 1801. belle, a pipe in one hand, a glass in the other, 





_ BUILDER'S CHARGE FOR TENDERING. 


‘Ar the in County Court, on the 20th inst. (before 
Mr, EB. P. Price, Q.0., judge), Mr. Beloe appeared for 
Soe ee eee cere san Becton, builder, | South Milford.—The South Milford School | dice and cards on the table, and the whole sar. 
: sodist minister, Lyon, which was brought to recover | Board has appointed Mr. W. Bakewell, of Leeds, | rounded by the smoke and flames from a blazing 
of Mi. 1s, **for money paid and for work done,” | as its architect, and eelected his design out of | punch-bowl, > 
fated Ghat he wes oue of a number of other | five which were submitted for new schools and| The book can scarcely fail to produce a con- 


the hye) the Seley chee ad Sepcolrioes master’s honse. siderable effect, and we earnestly wish it a large 




















tender ; but, jostesd of ite bing sovepted, jt was |_ Peterhead.—At a meeting of the Peterhead | circulation. Mr. Hall says at the close ;— 
Senderer, who wae Parish School Board, on the 18th inst., the “ This is th 1,0 ful, trae,— 
the work at hie (plaintiff's) dare he should have following tenders for ‘the erection of additional The drunkard nover kuows'wbat Ke mney do (™ 6" 







Honour.—Was it given out that the lowest tender | school buildings at Boddam, being the lowest,|We would have that last line, in clear, bold 
be accepted P OS were para :—Mason’s work, 8751, Ww. | letters, hung up in every one of the new Board 
| yar bees the plaintiff has no cause of action, | M‘Donald ; carpenter's work, 5901., Wm. Barclay ; | Schools, and in many places besides :—~ 


plasterer’s work, 901. 10s. 5d., J. Gunn & Co,; 
slater’s work, 117. 78, Wm. Simpson ; and haps; ey etary efter os 


plumber’s work, 701. 10s,, John Ferguson, 
sixteen miles to make th inquiri ————— es coal te cate welling Was ahiree rane a 
- miles © necessary inquirics second time, after writing the above, we 
bs aint is r . ; ry 
belsos semferiog it gone seen prom ter bree we h ri ibed our deliberate opinion that it is the most powerfal 
Profitedito the extent of between $/2, and 401. in conse- Hoo & Aecewwed, weapon that has yet been forged for the armoury 
of vt gem in vam resent of —_ of those who would fight against the dire evila of 
net = eet Liv tee y fair that he} 45, Old Story : a Temperance Tale in Verse. By | intemperance. 
Mr, said that not only were the facts not as repre-| 8. O. Hau, F.8.A. London: Virtue & Co,, 
by the tiff, but they were the very reverse, | Tyy.lane, 
thet the platati J homing for # quantity of o'd materials | ary “Cenren Haut is earnest in his efforts to 
; gave judgment for the defendant, with | leesen the evils of intemperance, and followa up 
“The Trial of Sir Jasper” with another book of 
wider scope and greater power. In this he has 
strack a good blow in a good fight. The poem 
is hang upon a well-known fable :— 


“ The Devil bought a soul: so legends tell; 
The owner having nothing else to sell, 


His Honour asked the plaintiff what he meant by statin, 
me rea that his claim was ‘‘fur money paid an: 
Beoton replied that he had incurred expenses in 





























Bliscellanen. 
The Sheffield School Board and its 
Architect.—At a meeting \of the Sheffield 
School Board, on the 14th inst., it was resolved 
that as fourteen out of the sixteen schools 
pri srg contemplated by the Board had bee. 
erected, a new agreement should be entered in‘o 
Siren see), one of eee ere with Mr. Innocent, the architeot, by which he 
It was well done on his part; we shall see |" should receive 501. per annum for his duties as ar. 
The man is to do one of three things: to burn | chitect ue aperemnse ayy sme 

at the | his father’s house, or to kill his mother, or to get | for certain other work. “ Speotator in 
drunk. Of course he elects to get drank, and, | 8hire,” writing in the Shafield Independent, says ; 


des tebomen resigned cha as one of «] 
shall hen he is he commits the other two si @m not surprised that the School Board 
reteone oy sade Eee T ea ~ tthe | to amend its contract with Mr. Innocent, the 


tm 
that I fully expected that architect, so far as his s was 
be oye They will When they engaged him pret & year, 
could have been little idea of the amoant 


architects would have deemed the 
ment @ good one without any salary at all, 


To illustrate his verse he gives & most remark. | When the Board went further, and threw 


a future work to competition, while, at 
able set ef engravings from cro 8 oe same time, Po ygar Lan expressed in the most 
Erskine Nicol, 
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the history of temperance work,—a meeting of 
reclaimed where pebresParean Der 
women,—relates his or her experienne; 
trasting their presént with their past; 
. | homes as they were and are. 


























Sy hich Mr, Tsncoset be paceman 
whi r. Innocent 

of his office, they seemed to me to be inconsistent, 
Was it fair to a good prriamptingnes uw A 
suspect there was some design to secure a plam 
or two for other people.” i Pie 
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red by | been discovered at Y: “near 
et waner Gdcey- in aaematain ene to 
oak which at present exist in Devonshire, 


Aa 














built by lessees wo, ii 
 asaieiaes Lawes 
Seaescs (gut seaplane oe 
ways, to} Plantations, SC, sevrseesssrenrerencrsrsene 2,094 
find an artist who|The above is exclasive of 14,000 acres, com- 
and forms | prising the Windsor Oastle domain. 
Water Rates in the Metropolis.—We 
recently alladed to the somewhat “ prac- 
tice ” of some, if not all, of the metropolitan 
water companies, in taking advantage of a mani- 
fest oversight in recent legislation. This over- 
sight is likely to be remedied before long, for the 
qoncice. At s bet sagsttng ot task bob Mh 
uestion. a recent meetin: t » it oe | — : 
tenoss of design, and Wes rescived, Cale michian of ke alma ™ ont ote 
most carefully-edu- | it ho referred to the Works and General Parposes and such a sur , 
and artists. | Committee to consider and report upon the 
4 advisability of introducing into Parliament a Bill 
ted a new industry, ® for amending the Acts relating to the of 
money, have @ new | water to the metropolis.” ‘The of 
and confidence of their Tondon will co-operate with the Metropolitan] Proposed 
- 1) Board of Works in this matter. meeeting waa 


Hotel, Lowestoft, to take into 
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The Slate Trade of North Wales.—Tho $ 
ose powers | Slate trade of North Wales is at the present time | project for the establishment of pallie wee 
and God have given to him, A|Very flourishing. The demand appears to be ing, billiard, and assembly rooms, — 

ly in excess of paige king aaa J. L, Clemence produced the p bolle og 


umber of prizes were distributed. gon ; 0 
the late i ers are ve! templated building. The is 
head master of the school of - ave rise in price, roy pon _ ame is, ee es 
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‘art. Pen We ore l. chee Re eaghien ews fhe oe rink is 
rietors, bot! erionethshire and Carnar- pier-gate. skating in 

The Widening of Chancery-lane. — The cametiiees of a farther rise for November 1 of | the ts, The coat of the 
works in connexion with the widening of the! apront 10 per cont., making a total rise within the 
Holborn end of Chancery-lane have been com- | jggt three years of about 334 per cent. on some | capital 
menced. peng we wee por meee ae sizes, and 50 par cent. om othora, Best alate, 

-lane, er -D0U 20 by 10, which were formerly quoted at 135s, announced Charles 
Holborn, have been gold, by order of the trustees | aro now 180s., and 16by 8, and 14 by 10, which yee het “aah? shi a century 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, to whom the| were formerly 63s., are now in great demand at|the world as tho discoverer of that 


belongs. We mentioned some time ago | the advanced tariff price of 100s, 
price obtained for the land. The ground upon | «sro ene Bay Brick Fields Company.”— 
which the three houses in Chancery-lane stands, Thi Antes: Sap as . 
from the boundary of the Chan us Company , ety our last issue, has 
extending from the boundary Of Tt on, abort | been formed for the purpose of acquiring and 
Begey will abr owed into the street, working a brickfield at Herne Bay, Kent, con- 
vy oo a th rn of the roadwa: sisting of about sixty-three acres. The lease is 
a meets ke Modo troct of wader, 4 for the term of twenty-one years, at a rental 
point. ne tarly direc. | 924 royalty, and power is given to extend the 
ene pre uildings to|term to ninety-nine years. Herne Bay is 
tion fom te Halve yet” | tions | /#vourably situated for any demand from several 
for setti Oh Ma am 7 wall | important towns, being only seventeen miles 
pone Roth of these buildi “g from Margate, with its rising neighbour West- 
ngs. gate-on-Sea, twenty-two miles from Ramsgate, 
New Post Offices for Warrington and and ten miles from Faversham, whilst London 
Shrewsbury,—Her Mojosty’s Office of Works | is only fifty-five miles distant. 
has invited tenders from Messrs. Gibson &| @ Disputed Contract.—At the mecting of 
Sons, and other local builders, for the erection |the St. Pancras of Guardians on the 
of the post-office at Warrington, The old| ist inst., Mr. the architect, and Mr. 
Butter-market on Pride-hill, Shrewsbury, has,| Aitchison, the contractor for the new buildings, 
the past few weeks, been in course Of | attended, and it appeared from the statements 
the aite having been purchased | made by them that the contractor had made a 
time ago by the Government for the| mistake in his tender of 2001., which the archi- 
erection of a new post-office; and the execution | teot declined to sanction, and the contractor re- | Gount 
of the work has been entrusted to Messrs.’ fused to give up possession of the building until |) \4 y aeeh teak, anitt tie Ser 
Bull & Son, of Southampton, who are at present |tho Board consented reso! 
carrying out several other contracts with the | alieged that the keys of nilding and pos- county surveyor 
Government, including that for the erection of | session were given up without hissanction. The 
the Law Courts. Mr. James Williams, of Her | matter consequently remains in abeyance. 


roe ne olga Works, is the architect of) Con nell's Saxe Water-Waste Preventer. 
In the abstract we have no great love for water. 

‘The Drainage of Maidstone.—Three woeks | waste preventers; but, under many circum. 
ago (p. 917) we announced that the Maidstone | stances now they must be used, and the arrange- 
ment patented by Mr, Connell seems a very 
Lewis Angell for the drainage of the town, the | ingenious and effective one. The principle of the 
estimated cost being 30,0001, Ata meeting of | article is explained in our advertising columns, 
‘on the 20th inst. a letter was read It is simple in construction and is adjusted to 

from Mr. Buckham, formerly borough surveyor, | run about two gallons, which quantity it delivers 
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electric science which, : 
nid han f chiar oh telegraph, Migr 
inven! of the 
manifold applications to the purposes Sho a4 
life. He deed at Paris on the 19th 

age of seventy-three, He was born in GI t 

in the year 1802, and educated for the trade 0 

a maker of musical instruments, 4 

St. Alban’s School of 
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expressed com ’ ag 
town, like Watford, will have a public buildiz s 
and public library of its owm, ~ paptso 
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Temple. The 
Death of Mr. James —Mr. James | Gothi 
ieaaha Deny tind ct apopleny o0tan ia tles | onencey an 


‘Ho was the son of the late 

and was born in Bristol in 1816, the 
es inn ono a 
“ue all osbathy ees Whecbol s taverber. valida, ee 


eee | | eaegpeince wi 
Sree Satins papas ; 
“th Tats, t  anend 20. “ 
the 28rd |r 
8 tion to | al 
eet ae 














Professorship of Archwology, | ,,%°s Svsiline-houso, “nea : 
i Cambridge—Tho Rev. Churchill Babington, | trchitect Quantities by its, CR, Grigit 

he tea m M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, was, on 

Bs ae j,| the 22nd inst., re-elected for five years to the 
Disney Professorship of Archwology, 

Sudden Death of a Retired Builder.— | ac tei 

Mr. William Parmenter, who for many years hee el 

carried on business at Bocking, as a builder,died | For stabling and gardon-walling: 44 Eastley Hee ED 

very suddenly on the 16th inst., in his seventy. | New Forest, Hants, for Capt, A. 2. Beaumont, Mevds 

fourth year, Deskinocd (acceptel) nanrecscn £1108 BIO 
Accidents at the New Law Courts.— APPR yy aI 8 

























Four men are now lying in King’s College Hos-| |For the erection of St, Giles's new Infante’ School, 
Waterloo-street, Camberwell, Mr. J. Tark Lacey, archi-- 
pital suffering from injuries sustained at the tect, Quantities by Mr. O, BR. oie o 
works of the New Law , near Temple Bar, Revised 1 : 
$ Minard 714 0.0. 
~ Maxwell o°0 
a 43 
TENDERS OOF en Fees 
For additions, &c,, St. Mary's Priory, Stamford-hill, ayworth ... ot 
= Mr. ©. G. Wray, architect, Quantities soppiled by ‘Messrs, Pritchard (accepted) ....... bo Deane 
, Linsdell & Gi Snbaaniee “ rt 5 ae Bee 
Btamp wtle, accep For Bayswater- 
sae ta road. Mewssrs, Joseph & Pearson, architects :—~ 
For alterations and additions to St, Ann’s Church, South Hill, Higgs, & Hill .....cssssveeBl1,085 0 O | 
Lambeth-road. Mr,R, Parkinson, architect, Mr. F, 'T. KMD... c000ee cosnenteounsnepesendesshiin|is tmnt: ane 
Mullett, surveyor :— 11,268 0 0 : 
Jackson & Shaw .. £3,018 0 0 1,333 0 @. - 
Adamson & Son . 3,690 0 0 e 11,185 a t 
Small... 3,550 0 0 Downs & Co, .. re | 0 
x Morter...ssvee 00 Browne & Robinson .,..0rss008 te SE 
Fi 00 Coleman .... 9,798.6 0 
2 . Elkington.... 9,774 0 0 —) 





<Mottthe erection of meaty Plunge, oa other notin, Dorvil Mr. 
Barrow-in-Furness, rt. Dan utledge, 7 engineer, Quantities 
Howard Evans, architect. Quantities supplied ;— Semper ccar i pf: 
Contract No, 1. Thompson £800 ...ssssevereerees 


Keeble (accepted) sss 0 





eee 





For tho erection of saw-mills, stables, &c., for Messrs. 
Bidridge & Youngman, at Glengall-road, Old Kent-road. 
Mr, Charles Bell, architect ;— 
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For the erection of new dining-halls, ki 
and alterations to laundry, including 
&e., Ong paoenee wor! 
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(ander our mark). —W, @. By; (next week). ‘ 
We are compelled to Gectine pointing ont books and giving 


me SAT orn eee 


Nore—The reaponsibliity of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authora 
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long and carefally 
of the great geological 

Bat, if it be trae that the ; 
gaslight is merely the discovery of the means of | “' Cit of 1 
liberating the pre-Adamite bottled sunshine, it is | “ Bi 


Pleat 


many tons of fael| bustion is merely a more or less 
needed to keep | gaslight. 
. ‘And now let us see what it costs to illumine 
‘the solar “photo- | the entire metropolis with this ¢ame fossil sun- sheulaveodra 
‘aurora borealis, | light which man has, only within the lastcentary, | due 
reat: learned to-extract from the destructive distilla- 
tion of coal. Let us endeavour to form an 
estimate as to how many millions of 
constraction of the pemperaariae mE EN i. 


ment ng to how it is|must have been the original expense of Toying | revisions, Son fas onus ret 
dies, when exposed to tho solar them down, as well as what amount of money i8 | trict; they: aro to light the etree 
dink | suthorities, but are not to 


ink in the sunlight as if it were | needed yearly to maintain them in a state of es, but are no 
id, and they were merely #0 repair; what sum it must have taken whero the lamps are at a 
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entire North of London 
a small slice which 
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Cae io-en: yy, and Common ; as well} pa 
- pas (now) Wapping, Ratcliff, and Shadwoll,—this 
* 60 pa: ing recently ama! with the onal 
“Ratoliff,” which formerly supplied those dis-| while the remaining 
trict... > > cent. of the enti: expend; 

TL. On the Southern Side of the Thames. sundries,—such as ‘, ‘new and additional meters, 
+) 2%. ‘The London.—From Westminster to| the acquisition of }\and, law , and the 
; } a8 well as Konnington-road and West- 

, 4; t with a small slice 
«in the heart of the district supplied by the | f 


424,000 tone 
. The Phenio—From Vauxhall Bridge to sanatite st ea 
1; a8 well as all O and Ken. Fave capital re 
, 8 from Brixton, on the by the before-mentioned | °f coal carbonised, we have 
to | wich and Blackheath, on the east, buildings and machinery | number of cubic fect of ges xi 
Metropolitan.—Brixton, —— — some oe to seven es a| ond 
: Depltord. ar al prot rac neel BN oe mnt are cost some te 
Consumers’.—Th of Rother. | two to a millions. 
hithe and Déptford. shag That thoges- work!” themsclves ubould absorb by | “onsed 
then, set forth the number, as well as | far the larger portion » of the capital of the metro. 
of the several metropolitan | Politan companies w) ill excite little or no wonder 
at present existing, the next among those who a 
ved is,~—What is amoontof 
been invested in the whole of 
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P een , wold 
rhe 8th edition of 1856) per ton 
om @ million to a million 
tof gas each night; whilst 

nt@pr, the O Gas Works 
, : Capital,’ and ‘Capital i oppBy not less than five million 

: Pope witty ia Bat th : 
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(hte the Bat fe Fear 8 TG Ne London,” the" Rguitable,” the * Greet 

SRO de: | Contral,” and the “4 Western” Companies, and | metropo! 
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* As on instance of the relativeextent of business done 
several London uv eompaniey we tay ate thn 
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sword-cutler, the cutler in general, the 
decorator, the love’ 
tales of travel for their picturesque illustrations, 

Ba. 
tion of distinct forms of speech,—each of these, 
and many other special workers and thinkers, 
will find much that is bighly instructive in this 
e must not, for the 
moment, pause to enter into its details, which 
we hope to haye a future opportunity of treating ; 
but we hasten to bear tribute to its high and 
enduring value. 

As connected with industrial art, 
high t rank must be assigned to a ion 
which is now only in the course of formation. It 
is one intended to illustrate the use which is 
matio, of which may be made, of arsloles formesty 
regarded as useless; or of the scraps shreds 

uced in the process of manufacture. 

Thus, one jar contains the dark and unsightly 
of the esparto grass, long regarded as 
such a weed as the couch grass, which all 

exterminate. The next jar contains 
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ly, resist the least pull, nor even burn, 
to a great extent out be . 
It is obvious that if 
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chalk sketch of two sisters 
seize the happy expression or 
of a moment. The three M > heads clos 
by show how he would try, and try again, and 
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There are at least two doubtful or ambiguous 
constructions in the above quotation; but when 
we read in the table of descriptions of colours, 


be | that burnt sienna is so i} 


were dividious” to men’ 


slips, which, of course, do not affect 
the value ofthe book for its own purpose, only 
thatslipshod, ambiguous, and even ungrammatical 
English is anf exceedingly common 
in the writing of artists of all denominations, 
who do not seem torefleot that an ill-constracted 
sentence is as objectionable and awkward in its 


ustrations | way as a piece of faulty perapective. 


; Bishop or Rochester, 


natare ag are represented in some 


3 thongh in regard 


to balance of 


they are instructive enough. 
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CHURCH OF 8ST, JOHN THD BAPTIST, 
MOUNT BURES, ESSEX, 
Tus church, after restoration and enlargement, 
j , the 22nd ult., by the 
‘The old church consisted 
of a massive tower, 12 ft. by 11 ft., standing be- 
tween nave and , the former 84 ft. 
the comm 
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. | ornamental peving tiles, all of whic 
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THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, — 
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Trm chief establishment of the 
County Bank, in Lom! ist 
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sentimental and picturesque point of viow ; hence 
this picturesque or scenic theory of Gothio 
architecture, so entirely untenable to those who 
have studied the constructive history of the 


for him, and he several times took occasion to 
dwell upon. it in public lectures, much to the an- 
noyance of those who were better informed, and 


it; | who have some right to complain that an utterly 









in Liverpool, hurrying 
of Chester,” to gaze 
ing houses; how, 
the enthusiasm of a lady visitor, 
to waste timo there, but to go on 
British Museum, see its marbles and 
see the French cathedrals, the ruins 
and Italy, &c., he was met with the 
“Ah! but you must remember, 
old things I vot reek For 


” all their lives, it is difficult some- 
the difference of living where all 
are new; but not difficult to imagine how 
those who live in such a new 
these timo-worn relios of the 
ges, the tangible memorials and wil- 
of life and thonght so distinct 
great modern republic. 
it was at Chester, so, the late Canon 
md itat Westminster. “ He rte few 
; enjoyments than showinga party of Ameri- 
our own great Abbey ;” and they, no 
jated the pleasure 
jal and enthusiastic a guide. 
has been written on the sub- 
Americans who have visited the Abbey, 
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velling American at a cathedral 
, how is it that your big 
are all in such a state 
ly be hardly applicable 
the majority of cases. We ma: 
réflections w the late Canon o 
ex made to his American audience in regard 
a {ieving vin , vetted th t Abbe 

¢ ving) © greal 'y 
now, he would not have noticed that | 
4 he hints,—and perhaps 























false theory of the subject should be maintained 
and repeated by a writer whose literary abilities 
had him the ear of the public, The para. 
graph in the lecture under notice, commencing 
on page 19, is not without a good deal of elo. 
quence of language, but we fear it is, in effect, 
little better than nonsense, which it is vexatious 
to find stereotyped (to a certain extent) here. 

The second lecture in the book touches on a 
subject which has considerable interest for us, 
and has more than once occupied our colamns. 
“The Stage as it was once,” is the title of an 
address the real object of which, while describ. 
ing and commenting upon the characteristics of 
the Greek drama, is to suggest the idea of what 
the stage might again be were it more a matter 
of national interest and less under the sway of 
mere speculative managers anxious to catch the 
ear and the money of the more cps le of the 
population. Perhaps there is not really much in 
the tone and manner of the Greek drama that 
we could think of reviving or emulating now, our 
entire social and mental conditions are so diffe. 
rent; but there is a passage in Kingsley’s re. 
marks which is suggestive of what we have 
before pointed out as the great want of the 
present day in drama. 

“The Chorus was then, in Tragedy, and indeed 
in the higher Comedy, what Schlegel well calls 
‘the ideal spectator,’—a personified reflection 
on the action going on, the incorporation 
into the representation itself of the senti- 
timents of the poet, as the spokesman of 
the whole human race. He goes on to say, and 
I think truly, ‘that the Chorus always retained 
among the Greeks a peculiar national significa. 
tion; publicity being, according to their republi- 
can notions, essential to the completeness of 
every important transaction,’ Thus the Chorus 
represented idealised public opinion; not, of 
course, the shifting, hasty public opinion of the 
moment,—to that it was a conservative check, 
and it calmed to soberness and charity,—for it 
was the matured public opinion of centuries ; the 
experience and usually the sad experience of man: 

; the very spirit of the Greek race.” 
The modern fashion of drama does not permit, 
or admit, a Chorus on the stage to express public’ 
or national opinion; but if we could have a 
theatre in which really aolcnae Leones feel- | 
ing were represented by the itory,—one in 
which pieces were brought forward, not merely 
to pay, but because of their presumed excellence 
and ability to meet and satisfy the tastes and 
fee of the higher part of the Maglio) xatleo, 
som ig might be done to raise the drama to 
a somewhat similar position of national significa- 
tion and interest. At present the audiences who 
fill our theatres do not represent the intellect or 
the mind of the nation at large. This, we should 


























WINTER EXHIBITION, PALL MALL | 


Tne winter exhibitions at Mr, Wallis’s \ 
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work exhibited is one by an English : 


the admirers of Mr, Lon 

in the last Academy will 

may add, without di 

Powerit , in the Pall-mall a 

of finely, marble masonry, 

, showing archaic figures, 

. forms the 

figure of Thisbe, who sits sideways on the 

a recess in the masonry, 

crevice where a stone has : 

very pretty dusky maiden she is, witha filletof 

‘old in her black hair, handsome and 

‘atures, and a figure carefully studied in pose 
proportion, perhaps a little deficient in 

modelling behind the shoulders, where the profile 

of the body seems rather rigid and straight-lined. 

ion of colour in the whole is most 

harmonious, only there is not! 

or type of face to suggest 

historic antiquity,—nothing but what one 

expeot to meet with in 

day ; nothing imaginative to associate the subject 
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style, seems to have had a particular attraction | we at 
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a Southern girl of 






illustrative of antique life and fable seem 


to fail almost always; 
legend to prose than ; 
to it; nor do they seem to realise in fancy: 
distinction of physiognomy and expression which 
must have divided human beings, so remote in 
time, and so utterly different in circumstances 
and associations, from 
modern generations. Mr.Tadema is almost the 
only painter who has consciously endeavoured 
to revive antique human natare as it may really 
have existed, and to bridge over the gulf be- 
tween the society of the ancieat andthe modern 
era; most remarkably, perhaps, in that little 
triple picture of a Roman dinner which bung at 
the Academy two or three years ago, nearly un- 
noticed except of the initiated. For the most 
part, classic names to pictures, now-a-days, are 
mainly an excuse for a pretty figure, or a pretty 
title toa figure; and Mr. Long’s picture, good 
as it is in many res] y 
Next to ‘Thisbe,” and a sufficiently strong 
contrast to it, isa small picture by Mr, J. 
le and genuine pathos, under 
157). A labouring man and 
his young wife bow their heads together in 
mournful sympathy, at the 
the death of their infant child, — 
half-lighted by a candle, half by the 
morning light straggling from behind 
curtains. Tho idea is no uncommon one, 


ters rather reduce 


their descendants in 
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falling when the pavi 

lately been invented, This is an 

shoe, said to be so contrived as to 

on the hoof or removed, as occasion requires, and 
asserted to possess the farther advantage of 
im 


H ge effects of the M. Mansoy, an 

1 with the snow and ice ’ slightly bent. 
prodaced. Among other figure- | these shoes ia stated to be about one-third more | moved hy cog-w 
two half-lengths by Schlesinger, a | than that of iron ones, whilst are reported | of them 
‘of contrast of ‘high life and low life, of to be light in weight and er . Whether 
which the latter is the best. “ Taking the Veil,” possesses al! 
by Ozachorski (148), is a work of considerable i i 
‘thongh not remarkably powerful. Mr, | jadgment must 
meanti' 


yexations, ad he often is, in ing a me. 
trouble and some But to retarn to our subject. It is only 


painting 
: no one can take interest in; “'The | natural that in times like ours, when everything 
the House” (19),—to wit, » horrid little | tends to the employment of mechanical means 
i his father,—is no ‘ joy” | in all branches of industry, horseshoes should 
Forbes Robertson sends a | likewise become the subject of experiment. 
head in an attitude of | There are at the present time, in this country as 
” (1); | well as abroad, several manufactories exclusively | i 
engaged in turning out horseshoes with the help 
of machinery, and the machines invented during 
portraying an ordinary serving. | the last twenty years—it is about that time 
h there is pxodllent painting in the 
Miss Matilda Goodman has made a little 
in her rather violent but clever 


a perfect bending * 
‘At the Paris Exhibition of 1867, horseshoes 
.|made by machinery: were shown, but not the 
machines. At that time there were two manu- 
factories in France, one at Ivry, the other at 
.|Olichy. Notwithst that their articles 
were made of all sizes and shapes, and sold at 
the most reasonable prices, they did not find 
much favour with shoeing-smiths. Some years 
later establishments were opened at several 
other places, and their articles sell now readily 


in France. rap : 

The manufacture of horseshoes, whether by 
hand or power, may be said to comprise the 
three following : peounlons 
the iron bar, of a A 
circumstances, : 

Se on ee 
an ordinary 

shape required for ite-wltimate 

different cross sections and 
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2,000 horseshoes of medium weight 
daily have together an average weight 
each, and a wholesale value of 

or of 800 francs, the manu- 
yields a daily profit of 230 francs, which 
at 


to 69, francs (2,7601. a year). 

prot te ahs aon, wid ft 
they only making eno’ 

Aeron mg ‘de quia in reality is much 

in tho manufactory first mentioned, the 

‘the machines employed are said to 
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t opening up, but which already | by the 


oo some oye in the cere Aarieloen a 
‘apanese swords. The prize drawings 

Association were exhibited on the walls of the 
Institute meeting-room. Refreshments were 
served in the Museum of Building Appliances, 
and Coote & Tinney’s band a seleo- 
tion of music during the evening. The names of 


as follows :— 


Class of Design prizes for the best and second-best 
sorics of sketches submitted in the class during the ses- 
sion :—Firet prize (32. 38.), Mr. L, A, Shuffrey; second 
prize (21, 28.), Mr. Vyvian Trubshawe, 

Elementary Class of Design prizes for the best and 
second-best series of re esce submitted in the class durin; 


the session :— .), Mr. 8. Turner ; secon: 
prise (12, 1s.), Mr, ©. L. — 
paoee of Cicemtanationaawions for the best and second- 
best series of papers submitted at the meetings of the 
lags :—First a (21, 128, 6d.), Mr, Sidney Vachor; 
vegond prize (1. 11s. 6d.), Mir. A. 1, Tiltman, 
The Colour Decoration prize, for the best series 
of sketches submitted in the class during the session, was 
ed to Mr. Knight; honourable mention of Mr. 
Tor tho Lesa (21, 128, 64.); for the best essay 
‘or ine (21, 128, it on 
either of the i. subjects, me 1), “A Mono- 
graph of Andrea Pallatio 7 (2), “The I 
terial on Gothic Architecture ;” \ 
tive Ad of Vaulting and O 
there were only two competitors, neither of whose essays 
was, in the opinion of the judges, of sufficient merit to 
warrant the award of the prize. 
The Architectural Union Company's prize (52.) for the 
haa series of measured coerings from tne = 
in Eo , or portions of the same, erect ous! 
the cfetcenth century, arded to Mr. Gibbs. & 
second prize of 2, 10s., given by the Association in the 
samo pompetion, was carried off by Mr. Burrows, 
For the best design for dwellings for the middle classes, 
arranged in flats, Mr, Avern was awarded the prize given 
ion, 
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“all that glitters is 
the knowledge they 
politely or not, the 
captives, and left them to 
less condition. 


flounder in 
Such, unfortunately, 


zs 
eft 


ara- |“ fishy” result of by far the greater portion of 


the numerous competitions so often invited and 
so eagerly sought after, by which a great amount 
of disappointment and vexation was caused, and — 
the profession of architecture brought into ridi. 

cule and disgrace. The te extreme, how- 


to the interesteof 


im 
There were three competitors for a prize 


offered by the Association for the best design for 
a concrete villa, but although the designs sub. 


mitted possessed great merits, neither of them | sugg: 


was sufficiently in accordance with the condi- 
tions laid down, and therefore the judges could 
not recommend the award of the prize. 

For the prize offered for the best design for a 
chapel for a middle-class college, there were four 
competitors, but the judges had not sent in their 

ward. 


seeing so large an assemblage 


ly | visitors, remarking that if the success of any 


undertaking could be measured by its popularity, 
ees ee upon the Archi- 
tectural ion as a very snecessfal institu. 
tion, in spite of its numerous 
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Douglas Straight, barrister, appea 
9 rage and contended that by 

of the Building Act the District Surveyor 
was entitled to demand from the defendants 
that they should send him for examination a 
of the drawings and specification for his app: 
jarason, who represented the firm, 






Mr. T, H. 
denied that the Act made such a requirement, 












give certain 
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he dismissthe summons. Being asked to 
\postdate his decision, in order that the Building 
Act ttes of the Metropolitan Board might 
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Sufficient stress, as it seems to us, was scarcely 
on Section XXX., which 
herein con- 
ncluding the walls, 
, and staircases, shall be 
in such manner as may be approved 
by the District gy re or in yeiptey of dis. 
politan Board.” It can scarcely 
plates the pos! 


the magistrate 
says,—“ Notwithstandin, 
ed, every Pablio Buildi 
galleries, 
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Section LXL, 


















improve- 
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etropolis. 
The company broke up shortly before midnight. 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 


_A pectsion has just now been obtained at the 
Lambeth Police Court in favour of builders, which, 
if generally acted on, will cost builders or their 
em| very Mr. H. Jarvis, D.S. 
.of St. Giles’s, Camberwell, summoned Mesers. 
Adamson & Sons, builders, for alleged ineuflicient 
notice for the erection of St. Jude's Permanent 
Charch, Meeting-honse-lane, Peckham. Mr. 
red for the 
the 38th} 


Ao} 


roval. 


and aid that it was only as an act of courtesy 
on the part of a builder that the drawings were 
even shown to the District Surveyor, whose duty 
it was to inspect the work only to see that the 

of the Act were complied with; but 
that in this ‘instance Mr. Jarvis had been offered 
to see sor haan on the works at any time during 


Mr. Chance, the presiding magistrate, when 
he gave his decision, said that the question de- 
entirely upon the notice under the 38th 

section of the Act, and was whether, besides the 
iven, the District Surveyor was en- 
mand drawings and specification. 
There wore two distinct things mentioned in the 
section, viz., buildings, and certain other work. 
In the case of “ baildings,” it was the duty to 
particalare, which were specified ; 
that was to say, the “dituation, area, height, and 
opt ne scones oni the 
to the “ pro work,” the 

builder was to give “parti 
proposed work,” but the section made a istine- 
tion between “ buildings” and “ proposed 
He was of opinion that in the case of “ build- 
the only particulars required by the Act 

were the “ situation, area, height, &c.,” and that 
plans were not required. Even supposing that 
that view was not correct, he found that in a 
subsequent section, the 59th, which left power 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works to prepare 
or sanction forms of notices,—and notice upon 
those forms was to be sufficient in law,—nothing 
was said about drawings or plans, The Board 
of Works sanctioned the form of notice given by 
ts, and the section made that notice 
iy suflicient. Looking, there’ 
he was of opinion that the defendants had 
with the necessary requirements, and 


such 


work.” 


fore, at that 


asked to consider the matter, Mr. Chance de- 
clined to do so, as he felt perfectly clear upon 
the point. The summons was accordingly dis- 


the Metro. 
be supposed 


ent of 


having been sub. 


Board, 
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THE DUTY OF GOVERNMENTS AS TO 
EDUCATION, SCIENOE, AND ART. 


Sm Henry Corr, 0.B., distributed the prizes 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union and 
Institute at Manchester, on the 25th ult,, and in 
ch he said,—I accepted 
with pleasure the {duty of distributing the 
prizes of the Lancpshire and Cheshire Union 
which you have copfided to me this evening, 
because it afforded {me an opportunity of in- 
viting your attention to a subject which is 
beginning to have a jlarge national significance, 
I mean the duty which Governments owe towards 
education, science, and art. This duty is one of 
recent growth, not half a century old. Tt did not 
exist when the Peterloo massacre, as it was 
called, took place in Manchester sixty years ago. 
At that time Manchester had hundreds of houses 
and thousands of inhabitants, but it had no 
representatives in Parliament, to declare its 
wants; whilst Old Sarum, having no houses or 
inhabitants, had two re 
were days of boroughs of one vote and no vote, 
eatirised in Peacock’s novel of ‘ Melincourt,” 
and were represented by Sir Oran Hautton, one 
of Darwin's prototypes of men, These vory 
rotten boroughs were extinguished in 1830, 
Governments then knew no duty to education, 
science, and art; bat in 1833 a little spark of 
daty to education was kindled by Lord John 
Russell, ‘when Parliament first voted 30,0001, 
towards the promotion of it. In 1837, some 
1,5001. was voted by Parliament to art; 
whilst in 1852 some 2,0001. was voted specially 
to science instruction. 
the people pay 


the course of his 8; 


ite proper it 
of the eart 
tion, science, and art 
vices, to nearly 8,000, 
tenth of the cost of the national insurance effected 
through the army and navy. So little has the 
idea of the duty of Government towards national 
culture at present entered into the minds of 


legislators, and so feebly are the relations be- 


an hour or two at 
examination. The 
arveyor 
great, and he 
tion. Daring a long 
veyor we nover once d 
to submit the drawings for 
It must be done, in 
in the case of public 
thickness of walls a8 


scantling in floors, 
and so forth, are 


open to be objec’ 
trict Surveyor. 
to the surveyor the dra 
on which he is about to 
that he has not merely acted discourteously to a 
public officer, who is under heavy responsibilities, 
but has subjected either himeelf, his employer, or 
his architect, to mach inconvenience and loss. 
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arbitrary, regulated 
only by the judgment of the architect, and equally 
ted to by the judgment of the Dis- 

The builder who refuses to send 
of a public building 
engaged will find 








tween the Government and govern 
in this respect, that a Minister, and even an 
earnest promoter of education, expressed a dread 
in last session of Parliament that the people were 
and boasted independence in 


losing their ancient 
asking Government 


gone by, even only 
it not the servant 
than its despotic 
reads the wishes of the 
to another Ministry. 
mistake or commits & 
to retract it instantly. 
| common sense 
being thus dependent on its will 
were, its chosen trustee, tl 

fice its own independence in expressing 
wants for the 
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on the 
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for assistance in founding 
museums of ecience and art. Even at the cost 
of afew minutes of time it seems to me worth 
while examining this view. What is Govern. 
ment now? It is not the Government as in days 
as far back as fifty years. 

of the commonwealth rather 
? If a Ministry mis. 
le now, it gives way 

makes 


the nation 
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Exchequer never loses a pul \ 
goodwill towards the cultare of | 
his intention to promote 
art and public museums 
when the state of the public revenues enables 
him to do 80. Before the close of the last se ; 
of An pare Sir Stafford se d 
we had not yet attained to a perfect as 
art edacation, and that rte ie 
great deal of room for further assistance on the 


ple, and intimatin, 
rough science an 
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thal it is part o! 
Government that we should aid local bod 






art and science at South Kensington, and some- 
thing had been done to awaken the desire for 
local museums thronghont the country. He 
hoped the time would come when we should be 
able to organise a system by which iu all large 
towns it would be possible to render help in con- 
nexion with the great central museums in Lon- 
don, and the local museums which were sprioging 
up in different directions, Lastly, much more 
was wanted in the direction of 
interest in museums in this country. I have 
served under many Ministers, Ministers like Lord 
Granville and Mr, Forster, the late Lord Salis. 
bury and Mr. Henley, good friends of national 
culture, but in all my experience I have known 
no united Ministry so desirous of responding to 
the universal publio ory for the promotion of 
national culture and domestic improvement as 
the present. They have a Honse of Commons 
and the people at their back to enable them to 
stamp their mark throughout the country for all 
time. I wish them “ God speed” and success. 
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ntatives. 





MESSRS. PICKFORD'S NEW DEPOT AND. 
WAREHOUSES IN BERWICK-STREET, 


An extensive new merchandise depbt. for 
Messrs. Pickford & Co., at the West E 
has for some time been in course of erection, is 
now almost completed, aud will be opened fur 
basiness in about a month. The new building is 
situated on the west side of Berwick-street, a 
short distance out of Oxford-street, and 
an area of upwards of 
poses of the building, 
purchased a block 


shops for the manufacture of “antique” and. 
furniture. The site havin, ! 
ground was excavated to a 
the street level, involving the removal of up 


Now the sum which 
receive back through 
Government to enable this country to hold 
ntellectutl rank among the nations 
h amounted in 1875-6, for educa- 
plied to various ser- 
which is only one- 
10,000 ft. For the put- 

Messrs, Pickford & Oo, 
roperty which for many. 
ly occupied as work- 





























of 6,000 cubic yards of earthwork, h 
ment so formed, thirty vaults have been fo 
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of the people, and 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, BOOTLE, NEAR LIVERPOOL.--—Plan. 








about by the vigorous flickering of fans, con-|of air, so that a wind on either side of the build- 
duced either to increased torpor of the faculties | ing could easily influence the internal air of the 
| or nervous irritation of the system, according to | room by blowing it in at one set of windows, and 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BALLIOL- 
ROAD, BOOTLY, NEAR LIVERPOOL. 









We publish this week plan and perspective | individual temperament. 
view the above church, now in course of; This inconvenience was, however, much 
erection from designs by Messre. Francis & ameliorated on the subsequent evening meetings 
George Holme, of Liverpool, architects, selected by the managers, who caused to be removed 
in limited competition. some obstructions of brickwork from the 

The church consists of nave (with short passages to admit more fresh air. I have 
chancel appropriated to the organ), 100 ft. long | learned that during the winter months, audiences 
‘and 41 ft. wide; two transepts, each 30 ft. by experienced, on the other hand, a disagreeable 
13.ft.; deacon's vestry, ladies’ vestry, and lava- | amount of cold in the air of the hall, so much so 
tories, and will accommodate 711 worshippers,— | as to necessitate ladies wearing their cloaks, and 
611 on the ground-floor and 100 in the gallery gentlemen their overcoats during concerts held 
over north entrance, ‘The stone used is the local |there. The sanitary state of the atmosphere of 
red sandstone; the tracery of windows out of | the Victoria Rooms at Clifton was excellent, the 
Runcorn stone. The transept arches are carried | air fresh, and the ventilation good, during the 
on handsome granite shafts, the gift of a friend. | time the great hall was used by the Association. 
Stourton stone finishings are freely used in the| The system of ventilation adopted by these 
interior. {two buildings appeared to be of quite different 

The roof of the church is panelled in pitch pine. | character, and the superiority of that of the 
The t from floor to apse is 50 ft. The | Victoria Rooms was most manifest to the feelings 


ham) and framing are ated lof strangers. : 
motilded. ‘The benches and fittings areof pitch | The Colston Hall has a semi-cylindrical ceiling, 
pine, ‘The organ-soreon, inclosing,the chancel, |like St. James's Hall in London, and there are 


and the pulpit, ure somewhat elaborate. | gratings at the apses or gables at each end, and 

‘contract for the building was taken by | there is a louvre outside the building on the roof 

: Webster, of Bootle, for the sum of | on the top of each gable, and the side or clear- 
5,190, ; the schools, tower, and spire being | story windows are all closed or fixed ones. 


omitted at present, Now the intention seemed to have been that 
oa the heated air in this *semi-barrel of a ceiling 
——_= should escape by ome gratings they. wig 

- -VENTILA but it could never effect this, un was 
> acd peg amar free ingress of fresh air by the doors below, 


ies : which, on the contrary, are generally all shut on 
Chae Ar the meeting of the British Association at | public performances. 
~ Bristol last August much complaint was circu. 
lated respecting the de ventilation 


specti ficient of the of air could enter a louvre the outside, 
on Hall, as ©: by the avdienoe, in | descend to the grating, and blow ouv the semi- 
cee sag, and closeness of the atmo-|oylindrical mass of heated air hy, the other 


f Senay ent louvre unless by the aid of machi. 
sepsaially aldcciy lation ee gentle. 


BoP cede n= oe 
are of 9 ™ eae lows these 


sashes to allow ingress or 


7 


It would also be impossible that any current, 


out by the other. 

Here the currents were intended to be hori- 
| zontal and not vertical, as in the Colston Hall, 
and they would therefore float along above the 
|heads of the audience, and not up through 
between them, 

In the Victoria Rooms, again, there would be 
probably no need to keep open the doors below 
/at all, as the air for internal supply had already 
| been allowed access by the windows from the 
Eonar oj 
| Similar objections may be u inst the 
system of ventilation the homes Hall, 
| London, as against the Colston Hall one, and not 
| all the louvres or cowls on the top of the building 


can only be used as means of exit for air at the 
top when the means of ingreas of air at the 
|bottom is equally abundant. It will, therefore, 
be absolutely necessary to keep all the doors on 
the floor area open during a public performance 
jin order to keep up an adequate supply of fresh 
air to prodace an ascending currént <o the ven- 
tilators on the top of the ceiling. 

A great deal of the difficulty in h the 

resident’s address in the Colston Hall, 

fore, arose from the fact that Sir John Hawk- 
shaw was as much stupified and suffocated as 
the audience’ themselves, as was evident from 
the frequent use of his handkerchief to wipe 


| which were dimmed with condensed vapour. In 
order, therefore, toalleviate the condition of the 


_ ventilation in the Colston Hall, or be ad. 














| will make it a bit better, for the reason that they — 
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: so they would Have to be rep! 
Poe ah a 
: fresh air of the hall would last 
ly be ascertained by comparing its 
oepeatges the eet pe rs) e 
hour per person, who wou 
exhale about’ 20 onvic inches of irrespirable air 
fifteen times per minute, 
But far worse effects on atmospheric air in a 
room are produced by the combustion of coal 
and it will be found that 100 volumes of 
from 628 to 655 volumes of air 
six times 
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© combustion of 100 
would replace farther the 
by 67 volumes of nitrogen, 
acid, 16 volumes of vapour, 
‘and 10 volumes cf mixed gases, in the 100 
volumes given out, which would cause one part 
by of coal gas to produce nearly threeparts 
en gr ogee rhe eta a oe 
sp. gr. of ‘560 to nce 1 volume o! 
pe anid of Sp. Br. 1524; or, again, the 
latter will be found in bulk to be over 7 per cent. 
of the mass of deteriorated air evolved by the 
above combustion. 


com| 
An approximate ostimate could easily be 
en te gating the cubic feet of gas 
the gas meters the hall measured off 











for the service of the evening, and seeing what 









f bee Pe oake oars prokatinoe ouanh 

' a captive , W! 

was ines er heated and deoxygenated air, 

and was at the same time prevented from ascend. 
to relieve itself, 


to have escaped from ies secatosece in 
gables was the surplus of expansion over the 
of the ayer ana boot the lighter 

eq 


at 









the volumes of 
which made use of these 
















A PLEA FOR THE TREE, 


Wuav timo the panting world betrays 
Responsive warmth beneath the rays 
Of summer suns, whose lusty power 
It owns thromghout the noontide hour, 
How pleasant ‘tis when care invades, 


Luxuriously cool, which lie 

Beneath the leafy canopy 

Of some umbrageous elm or beech ; 
And there reclining, out of reach 

Of galling sunbeams, while the time 


Perusing a loved poet's rhymo, ie 
Whose gentile accents can control bist 
The perturbations of the soul, Tre annual frig, agrees 
Revive the mind, and pease impart on the 27th ult. im St. 
Unto the over-anxious heart. Reading, Mr. F. W. 

* * * * ” . 


Oh! it doth vex my soul to see 
The downfall of a stately tree ; 


















: , has been ily increasing in numbers 
im! 
pea ence og out the official year. When tho last annual re- 
Tho strokes that rend its roots impart port was drawn up in October, 1874, it comprised 
Keen shocks of sorrow to my heart ; forty-eight members, ten lady members, and five 
‘And as its sever’d vitals bleed associates. At the present time 
With humid sap, I mourn the greed five members (including seven life a 
That oft, alas! compels the blow twenty-five lady members, and seven b 
Which lays the forest chieftain low. emacs Th? wg Pages on baggy 
Emblem of Britain's sturdy will, at an advantageous rent of the pe Poe Se —_ 
Her high endeavours to fulfil ; joining St. Lawrence Churchyard, Reading, 
megs of her protective power monly called the Abbey Granary, for the purpos 
hen nation-scourging tempests lour, of restoring and adapting it for the uses of 
The mighty oak in leur rears Society. The committee regret to say | 
Ite head among its few compeers. out, for th 
Though gnarled with age its furrow’d skin, ws a 
An iron heart sarvives within : ) 
Like some huge giant cased in mail, 
It stands defiant of the gale, 
And sheltering spreads above its stem 
That shieldlike, leafy diadem, 
Which crowns it of the champaign wide 
The glorious motiarch and the pride. 


Where yonder knoll confronts the glade, 
Erect, like sentinels array’ 
ti thay top tomar Un 

rs ; 
And as, to van the windy ef 
An eagle’s talons grasp the rock, 
So do the sinewy avail 


roots 
Each t stem. the gale. 
parent stem against = 


For them op; ’ 
And furious rudely dash ; 
The lightning, too, with fierce attack, 
Hath scorch’d them on its fiery rack ; 
And as the seasons come and go, 
- burning sun, the frost, we — 
n turn recurrent, 3 
Yet still they pe ro rm aloft, 
And stretch their ruddy arms, 
As if to thwart the angry storms; 
Like grisly veterans | and bold, 
Scarr'd warriors of the days of old. 


Offspri ps ro pee years, 
How wieed] the cedar rears 
— “— Salil Sa 
With fon 

‘it 


a = hand 
























A MODEL TRADESMAN. 
In March last I had presented to mo 

statuettes,—the “ Quarrel of the Card. 

6 then was to get a bracket 






the end of May, not having heard 

T called and said I thought ' 

time had elapsed. ‘Dear me,” replied he, “ the 
matter must have been overlooked.” At the 
ot on taint ceosmenia being tbo. bends | youn 
most t ornaments being a ago 

of three brass nails which supported it. Tcalled 
again and said this abortion would not do. He 
sent for it , and by the middle of June it 


supply is regulated (!)by the Office,—now 
Id ae etat’? and then s deficioncy,—enasing great 


‘SUBJECTS FOR PAPERS, INSTITUTION 
OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
subjects for papers, for which, if 

























was re ornamented with grapes and go 
knobs. 






of iff 
" Valna 58 Bireosth of Si sveritoenis on, the 





} ments on the| Here I would ask, is it because this groat 
rBropostions of the various Ingredients, and ot txt | country is ruled by drink that must | Unless a ‘conscience clause” is introduced 


always be used as the princi object of 
pplication of Steam Machinory for Exeavating, | ornamentation ? Look in any shop-window in 
pogagheopis ¢ confirmation of my statement. here is the 
o Construction of Warehouses other Buildings | result of the art-schools ? Grapes and 
in, and occasionally acorns. What’ is. the. good of 
teaching if such a simple thing as a bracket 
could not be produced under three months, and 
then void of art and taste? In the middle of 
June I went abroad. On my return in the 
middle of August I found two copies of the bill, 





their pupil teachers, Y 
suggest,—-provide it themselves, which at 
sent they have no power todo, = A. K. 
Maayeit 


GLASGOW WORKING MEN'S. © 
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objects shods of Constructing the Foundations 


i , of Iron Bridges of very large 















(LIMITED). » Biics 






Water of owns solaing a description 
sources of supply, of the different modes of storing, | 31, 1bs,, and half a dozen cards left at so many 
and different times saying the amount would be called Tne quarterly cpr of the above 
was held last week in, 





















Hall 
Allan §. Edmiston, the at Meacgrhigrr ay 







* ’ water, of the various ingiden 
aa st coommmare, exh of the 
os n Service of Water Supply, with special 
1 ig armen rem te the Matcopolis, in Sub- 
2 r of Dealing with Sewage, cither 
utilisation, 
and Working of Railway Tannels 


for. I ynestioned my servant oo Nemes 
whether he had said I was abroad, and he replied, 
“Qh! most certainly, and once in particular I 
remember doing go when the collector called in 
abrongham.” I pergrarey Som and paid 
the bill, and said that if he layed the same 












en zeal in executing an order that he didin 
uy the ay pobre would be more satisfied, 
LIVERPOOL TRAMWAYS AND THE | and that ‘considered the bracket was a di 


tomy room, Of course there was a 
the collector ; a master can never take any blame 
to himself, He begged me to let him know 
when he could come and see the bracket, and it 
shonld be set right. 

I was not in town again till October, when 
I wrote asking him to call on one of two morn- 
ings. He replied that the notice was too short. 
I wrote again about ton days ago, saying I would Pee 
remain in from eleven to one for five days, but I 
ee epee ES 

ow, Mr. Editor, I have no say, 
What hos all thia long story to do with me or the | an #tone- 
public? I answer, this :—I want to get up an 
exhibition of objects the offepring of taste,— 
productions of men who delude the public by 
advertisomente of their skill and ability, I want 
to teach the masters: reproaches enough have 
been showered on workmen, but the chief delin- 
quent is too often lost sight of. Tué from 
and that of my we 
fe hall aE eer 


the difficulty the committee 


CORPORATION. 
obtainiug suitable ground in 
warrant 
















































FLEXIBLE MANDRIL FOR BENDING 
METAL PIPES. 
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in: to teachers, and detriment to elementary 





INVESTMENT AND BUILDING SOCIETY 


‘masasion, * built for all time, upon a site which 





a) 
especially ly if such very prosaic appliances 98/1, have been crnciform, the nave and dain 
water-closets, sinks, and drains (as to which the| 1) ving been of uniform width and height 





tite as to sanitary without any arches. The tower contains a 


—U. 
iemenemted that Mr. Buckham, late borough surveyor of 
soe Som jans accepted from Mr. Angell, and asking for | are also the altar-rails and lectern. 


Buckhom bas obtained compensation” for any anxious|the prosent restoration to remove. The en- 
a be per have spent over the mi ac of the drainage Jeniaae has been to restore the features 


 — owurcn BUILDING News. 


‘Opailey.—Tho parish cburch of Cradley was 
formally re-opened on the 13tb ult., after having 







seats of pitch-pine, and an oak 
have been given by Mr. : 


‘Tyne, th 
is oy bind in its eae as may be} Ro ee ae Both nate 
Sotlowing extract pared vith Goa wtdiaiamecote 













ae 1d not ha 
Sai mth laa anne oni “ule foe al ley peng heriegd = north ang 
oy Ty ould pronounce windows. 
Seiki, tek semeaoling repens a lentosaps of and tower have been glazed with = 





ieraiy,—te Val of larenrworth, tinted glass, with borders*of clear ia but 
» Hero ate sacar ees Dees ye ‘pes the centre light of the east window is filled 
with stained glass. There is a carved stone 
fro rg 47 oa res on z rope 
bers | the gift of Mrs. ward George.. The length o! 
a the nave is 46 ft. by 22 ft. wide. About 180] late Mr. Saks Glocgh, tae r, Af 
ee ent aig <a can be comfortably accommodated in | an interval of a nto yur the parse 0 
ieshvinat in eit ceostentions re.| the building. The stone is a hard, coloured ate 
hy a spring of delicious water,—the Prerian conglomerate. The Layne gerenet the stone- 4 
work has been dressed laced under a 
direction of Mr, W. ge baller of this cit; » pow 
carpentry being by Mr. ton, 35 ; 
fore my oly toto, - glazing, staining, and colouring by Mr. dedi 
and redolent conser-| Barber, of Hereford, The roof of the fonts is | was Mr. Thomas Grant, builder, of ckngton 
of massive oak, and it is with stone tiles.| Malpas (Cheshire).—It is proposed to restore 
The architect has been Mr. F. R. Kempson. Malpas parish church, and to construct an organ 
Benniworth.—The peg St. ape Ben- oon _ — ae rer the chancel, from 
> gees i h ult., after re. ns by Mr, Sher! jocesan architect. © 
Te would certainly be worth a pilgrimage to sc dahon od on the Bt P y u 
essrs, Walter & Hensman, of} Clerkenwell—The new Church of St, Paul, 
*#Goaly ‘Tyno” in order to seo w modern | Troy ncastle, under the direction of Mr. James | Central-street, Goswell-road, ond, will bo consoorated 
Fowler, architect, Louth. From traces discovered | by the Bishop of London to-da: 7 (Geers. 
in the course of the restoration, the church building is intended to seat 580 Teretass and has 


reoted from a design by eo 
stn. 4 


pate ce is Kentish rag. et 
for the foundation was execu’ Sea: 
Brass, Old.street, and the mf 




























i ige Benen te toon shot and mark me 






















aciepoe would pronounce faultless,” 




















advertisement is s!lent), yr accord with the | 1) pon ghout, and intersected by the transepte 








Norman doorway rus! ve agra po 6 The os dhe 
chancel has been entirely rebuilt, and the south | was, after competition, given to a 

DRAINAGE OF MAIDSTONE. ‘taer, | t'aDS8ept re-opened. The north and south tran. | south of London. The pte font, vivirbeaheng ‘ 
nder the above heading, in last week's Builder, | ants are separated by an arcade of two arches table, chairs, bells, Royal ca and vestry clock 
have boen senovel te from the lately-demolished 

church of St, Mildred, Poultry, site the 
Mansion Houso. The total cost, excl: ig 
will be about 9,500. 









had written, ‘‘clsiming the invention of the | from the nave. The pulpit is of oak, carved, as 


ion,” Bere Regis,—The ancient parish church of 
misunderstanding, will you all to stato ‘ 
wan called tn, y the orporstion ton report upon | Bere Regis, Dorsetshire, was re-opened on the 









font ditferént jects submitted at various times, | 7th ult., after restoration under the direction|’ Burton, near Christchurch rit 
= cabin deere T made my report, of Mr. G. E, Street, R.A. at a cost of nearly | new church, dedicated to St. 


accordance with instructions, I prepared | 4,0001., Messrs. Hale, of Salisbury, being the con. | been completed in so far asthe work net -n 















‘entirely new ees in which Mr. Buckham's views | tractors. About forty years ago the floor of the |at present. The alge A ssn south 
Baa’no part, the on Be se poommos aie, the outfall | nave, which was originally nearly 2 ft. below | transept, and a the obancel and auth 
ere vie obylous. to every one as the ouly | the level of the north aisle, was raised, by which | chancel aisle have ed, tho east 

a vitution outfall, Therefore, in adopting an | the old Norman piers were dwarfed and the pro-|end being tocueauid sty b yo temporary wall. 
outfall wh prs pemeat te anyone, there was no ““inveu- | portions of the whole vhurch destroyed. These | Eventually the chancel ts aisle will be con- 
~ Tenn iy be pleased to learn ‘ers and other innovations it has been the object of siderably elongated, and to aica bak been made 















for opening out an arch into a north 
when required. The cross 
deference to the wishes of one of 
terested in the church. The walls ; f 
red bricks, banded with stone, of Bath 
ground. The contract was for 2,5371,, “but t 
sum will be somewhat exceeded, Mr, J. 
Landen, of Burton, was the builder ; 


ue 












Inwis Axouuu. | of the building intheir integrity, The windows 
in the south aisle are an exact copy of the 
tracery of former windows, the débris of which 
were found built ap in the walls, where they 
have lain hidden for three centuries. Many of the 
old stones have been re-used. In the south aisle 
a portion of the ancient tiling was discovered |tects were Messrs, Benjamin é 
undisturbed. The patterns have been copied,|B. Ferrey. The width of the nave is 24 
and the character of the ancient design will | and itslength 71 ft. 9in. 
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a year for additions and improve. 
massive campanile has been built to 

















be as far as possible — uced. Even the; Newnham, — Newnham Church, Gi 
mouldings of the pri of the chancel roof | shire, was re-opened on the 4th ult. 
are copied from an old- it discovered in | ration and ment under the di 





the wall. The roofs (with the exception of the 
carefully-restored naye roof) are new; the wall 
of rad south arcade has been lhe and the 
arches and pillars ito a straight 
position; the oe ae ‘ae been rebuilt from 
the foundations ; the bells have been re-hung, 
and one that was broken has been re-cast, 
&c. Upon removing the whitewash it ap 

that the entire of “ott ag were highly 
colou iont times. 












M . Waller architects, Gi 


The whole of 
















. Nelson and Mr. 1. P. Bloomer, 
igns of Mr. John Cotton, architect. 

-A special meeting of the Aberdeen 
‘was held on the 12th ult., to 





ancient buildings. ; 
that something may be done 
venture to throw out these few 
R. Henvert Canrenter, 


COMPLIMENTS AT THE INSTITUTE. 


Sin,—I know nothing about architecture ; 
so when I was decoyed by a professional friend 
into accompanying him to the opening meeting 
of the Institute, the other night, I was more 
taken up with noticing the general nature of the 
oe than ing special architectural 

s, and I was certai; most strack with the 
that architects have for each other. 
“ How sweet and joyful a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity,” waa the reflection 
that came uppermost when I had heard all the 
re < which gushed forth, first set in 
by the presentation of a portrait of ao 
ex-president of the Society. Ouly, is it not 
Pees iss Inte? And tg th Point | indend 
. lo a lit ia there not a t 
2 GESTION FOR A NATIONAL where mutual compliment, fitting enou on ate 
SOOLLECTION OF PLANS OF UNRESTORED | certain oooasions and within cortain limite 
ey 2 jee BUILDINGS, an into rat 0 not quite Roemer 
+ ay openi' dress ,, | with what is manly, sensible, and sincere t 
6a “Resa oop he ia yewarigeci any rate, I would suggest to the architects, 
. 8 3 ‘on record the present next time an occasion occurs for complimenting 
our ancient buildings, which are be- each other, to “ draw it mild,’—at least, if they 
 inore and more di ted each will not despise a hint from 


ilapidated i 
rand then, going on to the subject of An OvrsipER. 
‘restoration, he deplored the lous of the 

of their antiquity, which, however! MANAGEMENT OF THE INSTITUTE. 


may have been, 80 many | 455 w.H. Ware, at the opening ofthe Institute 
on Monday pight, called attention to 

which been allowed to 

just issued. 


i 


of —that he and Mr. revised 
and | the list, but that it had been misleid the grintens, 
Maw, Oi sale (end 22 oe Noe coord 
secre u ind are 
my 0 | fs are roel’ 


that ted to 

be sent back. I should be gisd, in common many 
to know, first, who gave the order to print off the 

list of members; secondly, why such order was given 
without the secretary seeing tho last corrected proof; and 
thirdly, at whose expense the revised lists are to be 
printed. Ancmrrscr, 


ST. PANCRAS, 


Sin,—A statement capers in the Builder, of the 30th 
of October, that the settlement of the St, Pancras account 
because the contractors made «mistake in their 

f 2001, which we most om contradict ; 

for 3001., which is demurred to, for extra 

d the amount of tender, and for any 


Arrcurson & Watxer, Contractors, 


geee 


° 
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THE SHEFFIELD SCHOOL BOARD AND. 
ITS ARCHITECT. 
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as are = 

an 
‘he follo' 

is quite 
; of the best peri: 
now | articles is 3}1b., and © 

was | the Ermitage Mu 


addition to the aboye a 
works! 


whi 
out at Kertch some time. 
the second ce: 


ope 

south an east 
bale, baths, 

it | satisfied with all 


ile that sworkien, oil 
the 


ttle | for 167 


(ft 


has lar; 


this ‘nob: 


attractive | the cost being 1,5: 


ery 


are near Watford. 
h, which will 


Now, 
B.,” in Notes and 


witnessed with in-| tion of a bi 


Cc 
interost to some of our readers :— 


Clarendon, whose v 


¥ ie 
as follows :—A cortain well-known nobleman — 


‘not the Earl of 


mansion and 
estates in the 





for 
pean foto onal 
a 
and the J will 
‘al t has been 


ae or cock. 
The Royal assen' 
+ | considerable local 


New Cathedral 


are in progress 
fhe discone of Argyl 
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Attached 


be constseabell ey 


hich is in| summer, 
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which has been 


e new | of G 


side of a square, the frontage mactocnt waitin 
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three handsome 6 


Offices at Inverness. 


ces in Academy, 


Hogarth, Kelso, 
| Company has j 
roximit; 
le of architecture, from 
be about 12,0001. 
with two slightly-proj 


Mesers. 


laster wor! 


work, Mr. Gray, 
work, 
‘Ct | Boswell; 
Mr 
New Railway 
w wing of 
i anes Pp 
cost of the 
Lawrie, will 
forms one 
my-street 


centre, 
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at 
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sos in the 


isthen| Rome.—The Voce de 
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inge; suoh an stamped leather, painted’ lbth, suieh of Who rooms, ax well ax 
and finally wall-papers; for the real origim of jin spite of any decorative — 


y rth Lee 
t 


little doubt, is 


‘wall of stone, or brick, or. 
h inlay or otherwise, and our 
i or stone 


perhaps 

to the finishing and) tectural 

tting, the decorative of the Gothic revival this re-action was carried | tecture proper. € 
cf the interior. | by some enthusiasts to the extent of retarning.to | and has been attained in the best 


for the | architecture externally, 
time almost despoti.|the feudal castle. This can scarcely be con. | well for general suitableness; ‘ 
MK ly, the ornamental | sidered a practicable, or even a trathful solation seem to be a sine qua non mostly in the sche tet 
being main'y in the! of the problem of internal architectural effectin both for decorative effect and comfort, scarcely. 
i the head of architectural treatment, 


is certainly tain set of critics and dilettanti, for 
i the wholesale-in-| carpets. only in the form of coverings: lo 
internal treatment of a house, crustation of the interior of our houses with so) laid over polished or otherwise beautified 
erod when its architectural | objectionable a material in many ways as plaster; wooden floor; the stated reason being thas the 
nd. its:plan ans are com.| dirty: in putting om, damp and unwholesome |carpet laid down in the old’ fashion, out % 
Having g¢ the strictly architectural | when new, friable and perishable when old |the shape of the room, isa “sham”; thab. 
our house as they should be, or as we | And there is also the question to be Considered; | real wooden floor ought to show as-the basia, and: 
,or what princiy il we finish what portions of om intorior do admit. of reuily|tho carpets: only be laid on where wanted for 
keop up that sense of architectural treatment, and whore it is im place | warmth to the fect ; the cutting is condemned; 
schitectural interest | and where: not. : pt trun cter noma hoot en 





eh no doubt, bat a 
one, for it uses the wood in a 
t economical of strength ; 
‘about the appearance = 


joists are proposed 
‘of the under-sides; but 
and-furrow effect,—not neat or 


‘wich tho. abeurd 


r 


‘of wall-paper; and thero seems no 
what is applicable as a decoration to 
of the wall should not be applicable 
the odiling, especially when treated 
in compartments divided by the 
ctive carpentry ; or if plaster were 
nosed in the inters: (in which case it is cor. 
tainly far Jess objectionable than when sp 
whole surface, hanging from a rickety 
eradling of latha), the lately-revived form of 
decoration might be used in such a 
with very good effect. A method of 
essay the surface of plaster ornamentally 
while in a fresh state, by impressing a elightly- 
sunk design on the soft surface, was su 
in these colamps some years ago;* § 0, 
however, would more economical to execute 
ornament, ly, though 
a little more neé for a ceiling, and not 
affording, as th: impressed ornament would, 
3 und opportunities for a delicate 
relief in colour. 

Our choice of treatment is less limited when 
we come to tho walls of our rooms, than perhaps 
either on floor or ceiling. But here in the main 
the 6nd should be, what it generally is not, to ap- 

ag near to a solid and arobitectural 
character as ble. The use of woodwork in 
the ony f rooms,—of course an expensive 
, bat an eminently satisfactory one as 
combining comfurt and architectural effect,— 
ins undergone curious fluctuations of taste. 
From the entirely wainscoted room not unocom- 
‘mon in interiors of our Debased Olnesic period, 
‘wo’ come to the wainscot waist-high or there. 
. ts, and then down to the mere skirting- 
, now the wainscot is rising again, and 
‘or rooms which make pretension to 

treatment it is common to find it cerried 

indeed, may be entirely 


‘even where a wall is completely papered, 
thin veneer of wood on 


lasterdr, | Nonpt 
Sinpensed | een 


| 
it must have 


.room, and 
library lend themselves admirably to this heavy 
and massive style of furnishing, he is obliged to 

ty in approaching the drawing. 


farniture, eee at | papers 


real counterpart in the 
And the game writer 
must be in 


of the farniture. In the 
ing the drawing ~~ 


eame spirit, in approach- 
Bee leave some of our 
architectural sy 


oe hind us, and be con- 
tent to coquet' * ~ the upboleterer and paper- 
hanger a little. As what is allowable in stage 
decoration would be tawdry in any other place ; 
0 what would be shocking to the architeoturally 
coustiiuted taate in any other part of the house 
must be considered in place in the drawing- 
room. Sach seems to be the verdict of public 
taste at least; and certainly we can hardly hope 
to make a background for evening costumes out 
of any, save the very costliest, of architectural 


materials. In the matter of these important and by 


much-used paper wall-coverings, however, public 
taste has had its fluctoations, many and t. 
The history of the subject may be studied in a 
fall though compact form in Mr. Crace’s admir- 
able paper read before the Institute of Archi- 
tects at two successive meetings a good man. 
ears since, and which, for some reason, is stil 
'n its MS. form in their library, not having re- 
ceived the usaal consecration of print. People 
scarcely know, now-a-days, to what heights 
paperhanging design has soared, A quotation 
given by Mr. Craco from the prospectus of an 
ambitious “artist” of Battersea, in 1754, is 80 
curious, and, from our present point of view, 80 
amusing, that jt may be reprodnoed here. The 
advertiser (hight Jackson) had invented a system 
of what he called “ peer in chiaros- 
curo” so successfully, his own words :— 


“The person who cannot purchase the [antique] statues 
themselves may have these in their d thus 
effectuslly show his taste: it is the choice, 
price, which discovers the true taste of the possessor ; 
rnd thus the Apolloof the Belvidere Pelace, the Medicean 
Venus, or the Dying Gladiator, waked disposed in niches, 
or surrounded with @ mossic work in imitation of frames, 
_ with sun and of flowers, with, great 

ance and taste; or, preferred or 
most famous masters may be introduced into the paper; 
in short, every bird re tha’ 
the carfece of the earth, 
atev art or nature,—may be intro- 
‘nner hed rooms, It need not be 
person of taste how much this way of 
bat softening into one angen with 
re excels every other kin: a 
Me hithert ‘known, thongh ‘it has none of obey, 
in of red, grean yellow, or blue, 
flowers avd other etieos in the 
ping bough 


rate, getti 

of which Mr, 

strive to put toomuch tl t 
modes of decoration, no doubt; it is 


pally, are stereotyped, 

thought of their origin or 

of them really originated in. 

make the internal and external, 

The usnal form of door and w " 

and mouldings, for instance, is derived from. 

period when the predominance of Italian 

was universal, and has survived in a 0 

changed. It has b 

of the house joiner; 

advocates of the Queen 

favour of the adoption of that sty’ 

these details, familiar to ev 

nise sufficiently to ensure unity 

there is absolutely no. reason, 

and habit, for the fi hich 

internal details com n 

houses, and which are \ 

external detail of the building. 
Probably no style among the | 

revivals bas 80 P 

securing artistic effect of colour | 

effect in interior fittings, combined 

ability and convenience of forms, a8 

‘Anne, the revival of which arch 

fact almost entirely arisen from 

of certain artists and architects for 

style of that pericd; 80 that in 

external design has been fitted to 

follow the internal, which 

the proper order of things. 

is a farniture style, in 

cabinet-making much better 

Gothic, on the other band, 

masonic style, and there is the. 

in this case, of treating the furni 

so as to correspond with the , 

without rendering them heavy and unsuitable i 
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the streets within the same boundar, 
time, there are, for the reason above 
given, no means of ascertaining with any ve 
acouracy. Still, since the gross nai 
houses in the Inner police-district and 
tion-London increased between 1850 1871 
at the rate of very nearly 50 per cent., it is but 
fair to assume that the length of the streets and 
roads increased at that rate also; 90 that as 
1,760+ 275° 9,625, it is plain that, tho total 
length of the streets and roads of London proper 
cannot now be less than 2,500 miles in round 
numbers. w 
The average number of mains extending along 
ench of these streets is very difficult to arrive 
at. Where a “junction” ocours there will be 
sometimes as many as fifteen to twenty different 
mains beneath the one thoroughfare, many of 
which would be now what are termed ‘dead 
treat- | mains,’—that is to say, unused at the present 
time. Along the Strand again there are five 
iy mains, in some portions of Oxford-street three, 
and in Piccadilly two in one part and three in 
another. Hence it is by no means easy to come 
at anything like an average, and, consequently, 
the united length of the London gas-mains has 
been variously estimated. Mr. Barlow, a good 
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tributed throughout 
coat the large sum of three 


money. Rg 
This estimate has been framed, it will be feen, 
with all due caution, and with every desire to 


underrate rather than overrate the expense. It 
authority, wns on the subject last year, said | differs largely, therefore, from calculations of 
“unfortanately there is not at this moment a i ho ‘ 
describing the colour :— return of the total number of miles of mains | gross ) 
objébt in this room isa fine marble group jaid down by the metropolitan gas companies. | than 10,000 miles—the average diameter of the 
Re Fiasman, and representing Aurore |The Paris gas company has only 960 miles| pipes to be 15 in,—and the average expense 

‘on Mount ida, The whole surrounding | of mains, but Paris is a com city, and| of them to be as much as 25s. to 80s. the yard 

Deenrendered in some degrec analogous to |the gasworks are so arranged a8 to avoid) run, or from 2,000. to 2,5001. per mile ;, 80 that 
‘of the morn, is | BUDEcessory extensions of mains, The Alliance | at this rate the gross cost of the London mains 

Round the|Dablin Company, on the other hand, has as| would amount to between twenty an ty <five 
many a8 3,000 miles. We can, therefore, | millions of money !—which is utterly absord, 

'\at present hazard only a conjectare as to the | seeing that the whole of the capital sunk in the 

Jength of the mains laid down in the metropolitan | metropolitan gas companies does not exceed, as 
district ; but between Beckton on the one side | we have shown, ten millions sterling. 
and Fulham or Wormwood Scrubs on the other,; But if the entire gas mains London 
and between Lewisham on the sonth and} havecost at the very least three andghalf x ' 
Hampstead-heath on the north, there must be | of pounds to lay them down, how much money 
many thousands (probably ten thousand) miles | does it require yearly to keep them in a state of 
her |f pipes.” Nevertheless, with all due deference | continual repair? This point we are enabled to 
toone 80 qualified to speak on the matter, wo are | settle by means of the same accounts to which 
satisfied that this is by far too extensive an | we have made such repeated reference. For wo 
estimate, seeing that the number of miles of | find by turning once more to the “ Revenue 
and material in such a way | streets included within these limite is not more | Account,” given in the official Returns, that, the 

of night and morning, | than 2,500, and the above caloalation would give | “ repair, maintenance, and renowal of mains and 
of thus rating @ room | ®M average of four mains to each street through. | gervice pipes” costs the Chartered Conenay, 
, and especially of making | Out the metropolis. This, however, as we have | 28,5641. a year, the Imperial 9,4331, the 
te @ eratae of an ideal }#hown, is nearly double the number of mains | whole of tho other seven companies 25,2821. 5 60 
we suppose, a cloissonnée | there are in parts of Piccadilly, and one-fourth | that the entire sum required to be ex; 
more even than those in all Oxford-street. the united metropolitan gas com: for 

On the other band, Mr. Fry, the Surveyor to| purpose amounted in the year 1874 to not less 
the Board of Works for the Strand District, is of | than 63,2801.. Now 63, for 2,500 miles of 
opinion that the total length of the gas-mains | streets gives an average expense of rather more 
thronghout London is somewhere about 6,000 . per mile for the repair and renewal of 
miles; still this gives rather more than two|the several gas conduit - pipes throughout 
mains to each thoroughfare, and ag there are| London. “ 
some hundreds of miles in the small suburban} ‘The next point in the inquiry is,—What is the 
Gistricts in which there is only one, we are|numbor of public lamps in London? This 
inclined to believe that (even allowing for those | juckily the Government retarns enable us to 
localities like the Strand, in which, as we have|dotermine with all due statistioal acouracy- 
said, there are five mains; and» taking into) Under the head of “ Statement of Gas made.and 
consideration the “junctions” before referred to, ,” there is a table printed in connexion ¥ 
where a8 many as fifteen or poten, emucyvrmn the accounts of the several London 
meet together), the average of two mains to Companies, and one of the columns in 
of the London thoroughfares would tons|the number of public lamps eupplied 
to be nearer the trath than that w would | company. These ts tha end. of hhae 
give four mains to every one of the streets | were as follow :—The Chartered supplied 
throughout the metropolis. 

Well, then, assuming the united length of the 
London gas-mains to be 5,000 miles (the entire 
sewers of London, accordi Sr J 
are only 1,300 mi 









taste exhibited, are 80 
tects trouble themselves 
almost like the work of 
age. es an outline pective 
‘apartment,—in the days before colour. 
authors had to content themselves with 
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‘of the several gas-mains throughout the metro- 
‘and what hasbeen the probable expense 
them down; what is the number of 
distributed through the streets 
the roadways of the capital; what 

its been the amonnt 
erection of the 54,000and odd lamp. posterequired 
for the lighting of the public thoroughfares ; and 
agly, in uence, we come now 
quantity of gas these half a 
street-lamps are wont to 
while keeping our thorough. 


all the summer and winter 


# point readily determined ; 
ment of gas made, sold, 
each of the London gas 

ta, we find that the quantity 

well as “caunel” gas sold for 
nine metropolitan gasworks 


ited to 

‘ of cubic feet (1,074,595,000 
cubic fect ). Of this the “ Imperial,” 
having the est number of public lamps to 
supplied over one-third, or more than 347} 
million cubic feet; the “ Chartered” not quite 
a fourth, or of 287 million feet; and 
the remaining seven companies collectively not 
quite hatf, or within a fraction of 490 million 


feet. 
tn are i of i Peckstone, we repent, 
; of gas from a ton of Newcastle 
in 10,000 cubic ; hence, to produce the 


millions of cubic fect of gas which were 
ed in the course of the year 1874 by the 
miblic ‘fn London, no less ‘than a 
thousand tons of coal would have been 


consume collectively 
in the course of the 


earined at; for 2OUEEI5L00 _ 2,071,40,—say 
threo illion cubio feet, Now this amount 


tons 


of money devoted to the j 


ob wgamrometn Fe et ieke t 100 ee ee 


aapplicd | * Of the 10,0001, 
sta | ea oe San 


- ? The 16, was 





on. 
, should 
2 of 


civilisation,” are constantly 
either definitely or vaguely. 
nnatural for the public of this country 
to the central and representative 

to attack these problems 


srcual 


by well-wishers |-vations on the too exclusively 
‘that members of the profession |tendency of the Tustitute, as well as with our own 
‘buildings of any interest, largo or remark on the neod of a closer “eounexion of its 
or 


and details. ; national, 

cae gro and We refer to his observations upon the 

‘ideas, the inter- past architectural monuments of the country, of 
meetings generally ; | fossed ic ciples, 

‘ eae tepintil en this head), and the im. 
portant work which remained to be done, and 
might be dono, in drawing and illustrating these 

‘we may hope | monuments they 
‘the unfortanate | of Time for of Woo snatches, partons 
. This is really a bee 
’ 


bring 
criticism, ‘There is 11 dates and sbyl a his 
wa Sor aestreaah tion, oe edi "er (oo 


not to be allowed to maodhe gros 


| been exempt from such 


it ia no question of the endden 
on mountain sides; it ‘thas heen 
of rein 


it from the poiat of view | flowed 









prof i is | 
instance of the effects of that excessi 
tion to business which seems to have now become | be defea' 
especially when it is of lon coessful professional men. 
duration, in the effect it has on the crops, an Mr. Tress commenced practice as an architect 
in the of all farming operations. and surveyor in the City of London some forty 
tg bapa agriculture suffer in the reverse | years since, in George-street, Mansion House, 
of the picture,—the yearly summer droughts and subsequently continued it in Little St. 
oncom ane invariably occur. The land oe oe aes a ee gid am cost of 
, » crops are burnt before the: , Queen-st i many years Mr, Fran 
ny spe Chambers was in partnership with him, and some 
ficial | time ag = pap ss r tree oe 
by Mr. Charles Innes, a former f 
sho still carries GAs gwactice. EXCAVATIONS IN OLYMPIA. 
Mr. Tress was long a member of the Court of| Sox time ago the German Government re- 
Common Council, to the duties of which he gave | quested that of Greece for permission to cause 
much time, and’ took a very great interest in | excavations to be made in the district of Olympia, 
many of the improvements which have done so| which was granted, and the Germans soon set 
within the last thirty years to make the | to work energetically. No difficulties were en- 






















































yet emetaben 













period 
We have said that these two subjects are 
closely allied; 80 closely, indeed, are they con- 
siected that agriculture, which is the greatest | mu 
sufferer from these two opposite conditions, is 














































City what it nowis, He wasalso connected with | countered in acquiring the groand roman tu 
toa ag A erg extent the author of both. It|several of the City obarities, and took the excavations, and assistance bas 
caunot, indeed, be said that lture is the| interest in their welfure. He was the the Commissary, M. Deme- 
cause of a heavy rainfall, or of the absence of | trustee tothe Finsbury Savings Bank, or “father” round 
rain; bat the of high farming, which | of that institution.” Thebes, a gentleman who has studied 


Mr. Treee’s practice was a very varied one, 
and comprised almost every kind of business 
belonging to his profeesion. He was, in addition 
to his reputation as an architect, known to bea 
skilfal negotiator, valuer, and well versed in the ine Ms The ener ty) weigh 
subject of ancient lights, compensation cases, | small, the peasants e ibouring 
= dilapidations. He was surveyor to several | being just then busily engaged in the 
of the City parishes, and for many yoars was | and with sowing, Bat at the Fagor time 
surveyor to the Worshipful Company of Oatlers, | workmen are employed, and work is in 
which latter appointment he resigned upon his | progress. Itis intended to dig two. 
election to the Court. He became Muster ofthe | from the site of the temple to Al D 
Company in 1878. He was a candidate for the | passing the east the other the west 
office of City architect remem 4 to Mr. Horace | temple. They are to serve for the 
Jones’s appointment, but a standing order which | the débris, for draining off the water, 
precluded any member or' late member of the | same time for laying bare the most 
Corporation from being appointed to any post in | spaces near the sanctuary. At a 
their charge disqualided him. He was, we | 5 ft., pieces of entablature of the 
believe, over twenty years a fellow of the Royal| appeared. At the same time, two ; 
Institute of British Architects, and he was also | vations are in progress, one along the ‘of 
a member of the Society of Arts. the Alpheios (where it is intended to deposit the 

Mr. Tress was architect to the City of London | débris), tomake sure that no old foundations are 
Union Workhouse in the Bow-road, and to the | i 
Saffron Walden Corn Exchange, and in con. | Kladeos, to follow up the traces 
If a system of storing water were adopted, | junction with his partners designed and superin. | covered, and to determine the 
‘both these evils would be reduced toa minimum. | tended the erection of the Central London | temple district on the eastern si 
‘The superabandant rainfall of the autumn and | District Schools at Hanwell, Messrs. Copestake’s| A small German colony has 
winter would be stored in suitable localities, | large warehouses in Bow Churchyard and Bread. | Drava, overlooking the busy scene of 
instead of rushing headlong into the sea, while it | street, the premises of Messrs. enks and other | tions, the Germans being well 
would be available for use in the summer months, | large buildings on the Holborn Viaduct, and authorities as well as by the 


the present generation has seen introduced, is 
the principal cause of the serious effects which 


of heavy storms, or of lengthened 
dry weather, The drat { 
sa : 


of farm Jands is now 
complete, that a fall of rain which, fifty years 
ago, would have taken days to find its way 
the soil to the river, is now carried off 
‘at once, and suddenly swells the volume of the 
stream. When several successive storms occur, 
the water falls rapidly into the river, which is 
thereby heightened to an extent beyond its 
ities, and a flood is the result, rotting the 
crops, and destroying ita producing power. Even 
so small a matter as this, the worms are 
, and the soil loses the benefit of their 
services in perforating the earth, and fertilising 
it with their “worm balls.” On the other hand, 
the drains 80 idly carry off the water, that 
in summer the land seldom or never (except 
when actually sdbmerged) becomes thoroughly 
soaked, and s few days’ hot sun will completely 
parch its and then the summer effect of 
severe drought is) uced, 


and is fall of zeal for the cause. Altogether, 
advices received respecting the excavations 
very favourable, All necessary 
being made, ground was broken on the 4th 
en 


at 





































































































instead of beyond our reach. If high | other warehouses and buildings in the City and | good has already been effec! 
farming deep and complete drainage, | its vicinity; he also erected a large mansion at road having been con 
the results of the system should be taken into | Huddersfield, and several residences in different 





















parts of England. 
His pretty little cottage at Taplow (which he 
lately sold on account of his ill-health), sur. 
rounded by ornamental grounds and waters, and | bee 
to which he gave much care, was in the summer 
time the pleasant resort of many friends, b: 
whom he was greatly and parecer § 
He was buried on the 5th at Highgate. 


account, and ite evils, as far as possible, averted. 
It to say that a certain portion of 
try shall have the benefits of good 
drainage (not slways a benefit, in conrequence 
the evil result of serious drought), and that 
another portion shall, consequently, be periodi- 
Sv Ep ramael ore and its value thereby indefi- 


Bat it is not merely the farmer that suffers, or 
who can read a lesson, from the floods. House- 



























BRONZE DOORS. 


Tue real bronze-metal door just completed by 
Messrs. Bunnett & Oo. is the last of four 













washed away in the flood, hundreds are seriously 
jared by the water which enters their lower 






being fixed, The. giaees tne lecgent 4 
8 ft. 7 in., and the weight of each five tons, 
e whole of which has been executed by Mesars, 
dations waterproof, and in the prohi 

dwelling-rooms below the flood level, 
system of rooms is in itself open 


underground 
to great objections; bat it becomes a positive 
danger when there is the likelihood of the 










as Sg ah gar Roamans the 


markets. | and illustrations filed. When the applicant 


that 
; anybody might be restrained 
‘and that the test whether it had 
been deceived ? 


bi t sense, and hence the very 
) lines of liberty drawn in this depart- 
th Then the of proving 
cum! and costly, 
manufacturer has been 
— his righta. Parlia- 
listened to the claims, of 
and, as our readers are aware, 
Acts passed in the recent session 
Register of Trade-marks, 
ntendence of the Commissioners 
of b be no doubt that this 
, into force on the lst 
July, 1876, will a real remedy for 
© present anomalous state of things, inas- 
much as it allow an appeal to official 
. ds in case of trade-marks being 
The new arrangement will exclude all 
trumped-up claims, the method of proof will 
discourage litigation, and manufacturers will 
a security they do not now possess. 
i are eleven provisions in the Act, which 
may be ey amination’ as follows :—From 
pe, Aa sb of July next no person shall be 
entitled to institute proceedings for infringement 
_ of any. trade.mark unless the same has been 
It must be registered as belonging 
‘particular class of goods, and when registe 
bo assigned and transmitted only in con- 
exion. with the goodwill of the business con. 
in such particular goods 
ease i wig eae wit be deemed 
of a le-mark is to 
_to be equivalent to the public use of such mark, 
apis : of a person as first proprietor 
of a 
right to 


or classes of 


will be primd facie evidence of his 
‘the exclusive use thereof; and after 
n of five years from the date of 

¢ be exclusive evidence of his right 
_ thereto. A certificate. of the register is to be 

, bat Fy ved may apply 
Hoses aggro “4 at saregionee be 
_ rectified. trade-mark may consist of the name 
of an individnal or firm, peed, impressed, or 
Mi } particular and distinctive manner, 
bik or of an individual 

vo 


A nape 


akin footy r on the: subject aiff 
mer’ ) law on fers in 
eral r are The only Ameri. 
las these marke, Dr. Itine 
the Patent Act of July 8th, 
84 inclusive, prior to which 
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ge a idea Nemeth 
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be enforced, even in the 
The 


such goodwill. 


firm or , OMe ber or officer must 
fo declaration. ‘The duration of the Fegie- 


common-law rights and remedies. The regi 
trade-mark used on articles. manufactured 
abroad is not effective unless protected by regis- 
tration at the place of production. The official 
fee for the original or renewal term is twenty- 
five dollars, or about five pounds. Tbe law pro- 
vides for a remedy in the courts of law and equity 
for infringement, and the marks may be trans, 
ferred the same as copyrights. 
In France English male are protected 
by virtue of the Treaty of Commerce, The 
French Jaw, which took effect from the 27th of 
December, 1857, requires that the deposit of 
trade-marks shall be renewed at the end of fifteen 
years. For example, all those who deposited a 
mark before the above date, were obliged to 
renew it before the 27th of December, 1872, and 
the protection from the deposit, will last for 
fifteen years, or until the 27th of December, 1887, 
when it will again have to be renewed. It may 
be remarked the French law on this subject 
is exceedingly stringent. Here is a recent case 
in point, A ation for the forgery of a 
o-mark took place at Bordeaux. A merchant 
of Paris, named Robin, learned a short time back 
that a lithographer of the first-named town had 
just printed 5,000 labels similar to his own. He 
at once instituted proceedings, and discovered 
that the order had been given by a merchaut of 
Bordeaux, who had received the commission from 
a firm at Valparaiso, to which the labels had 
been already sent, A telegraphic message was 
despatched to the authorities in that port, and 
the parcel was seized on its arrival, As the 
parties who had instigated the forgery were 
| beyond the reach of French justice, M, Robin 
attacked the merchant and the lithographer, who 
| were condemned each to three months’ imprison- 
ment, and jointly to 3,000 francs fine, andthe 
insertion of the judgment in a certain number of 
public journals. Similar protection is granted 
to English manufacturers in Germany under the 
law passed by the German Parliament on the 
14th of November, 1874, and we may direct the 
Attention of all persons interested to Article IX. 
of that law :—‘ With respect to trade-marks 
which are protected by the law of the State, 
likewise with respect to such marks as up to the 
commencement of the year 1875 have been 
accepted universally in trade as the known mark 
of a certain tradesman, no one, t the pro- 
rietors protected by law, or universally acknow- 
ledged in trade, can acquire a right to such by 
an application for registration, on condition that 
the proprietors shall have made the application 
before the lst of October, 1875.” So. that any 
English firm which may have neglected to make 
application (accompanied by a fac-simile of the 
work), previously to that date, will have reason to 
regret the omission, since apy one Can use in 
Germany any English trade-mark which he has 
registered. The present or any subsequent 
registration in Germany holds for only ten 
years, subject to any alteration the end of 
that period of or in the frm, of whieh due notice 
has been given to the Court, and after the ex. 
piration of the said period the application has 
to be renewed, though no charge is made for 


entire subject of merchants’ and trades. 

men’s marks is curious and . Bome 
n years ago Mr. W. 0. Ewing 

work, enti! 

nts’ Marke in the City of Norwich,” which 

eleven engraved plates, illustrating 308 

account of their use 


Coat armour in early times not being 
to men in trade, many airy 


Garter, Clarencieux, 1] 
a 
Tok ” fit. 
and these were continued by ‘pe 


asan hereditary distinction. The Le 


borough of Southwark are only at lie 
rere. 


the seventeenth century these a 


merchants and shipowners, but adopt 
shopkeepers. They are used 
brokers at the present day, 
at cannot well be sy 

sified. 


A VISIT TO THE BRIGHTON RAILWA’ 
WORKS. we: 
Tux Brightonians have great cause to respect 
the railway men who first decided to 
the locomotive works in the town, for it has 
brought an inestimable amount of life and 
activity to the place, and benefits it 
mensely. Unlike the e of Nottingham 
who are said to have op; the establishm: 
of the Midland works in their town, 
led the directors to place them in 
Brighton people displayed an amount re. : 
sight which redounds to their credit, and eae 
which fature generations will have causeto bless 
them. PT ece ao 
Thanks to our letter of introduction, we ob- 
tained in Mr. Jeffrey, the general foreman, the 
most courteous and intelligent guide that cou! 


ey, be emg pee ‘| by 
‘e commenced our roun inspection 
carriage department, where we saw 


visiting the oe 
Y ont of oo ‘ 


“bodies” and “ underframes ” bein; 
in all their various s and the 
carriages being raised about 10 in. so as to 
allow of an increased height or head-room, In 
the construction of their Vag <% the Brighton 
Company use teak-wood for underframes, 
with the exception of the sides or sole-plates, 
which are piteh-pine, with a 10-in, by $-in. 
wrought-iron plate or flitch all along the ontsides; _ 
and to keep all bolts uniform, two lines are 
marked from end to end of the side-plates, and ~ 
bolt-boles are drilled so that their centres a 
on one or the other of these lines, 8) ‘with 
two 


wis 


what nicety and exactness all the meen Q 
are carried out. We could here see how 
buffing arrangement is made, viz., by 
laminated springs, with eighteen pes each, 
extending nearly the whole width of the under- 
frame, and resting upon longitudinal bearers 
framed into crogs transoms, the ends of the 
buffing springs being fitted intoshoes connected to 
ends of buffer rods. The bodies of all carriages _ 
are of mah y, and some of the side panels 
are of exquisite beauty, showing that care 
is exercised in selecting the logs of timber, 
as also in the cutting of it up, so as to 
out the grain or flower in all ite beauty. 
The doors are fitted with “ Wheatley’s" s ~ 
lock, which enables the passengers to close 
door without turning the handle. It reminded 
us of the “Campling” lock, ba aac on the 
Great Northern and ways. The 
roofs of the carriages we saw were moe Sed 
the inner lining being }-in, mahogany. 1 

in which the carriage-work is carried 
is well provided with light, two-thirds of 
rede Arar Ra glass, and it bas both a 
cleanly aspect. a 

All springs are made here, both 
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borne in mind, 
the Hindoo are lost 
This alone would make it a thing 
Of the Gothic we see the very com: 
how and out of what it grow 




















each, covered by a timber 

iron roof, with a smoke flue to each standing 
carrying away smoke when the fires are 
‘he building is lime-whited and has a 
pearance, contrasting greatly with the 
smoke-begrimed engine sheds of a few 


‘company make all their own “keys” used 


dn keying up the rails, ‘They are of oak, and are 
compressed, It is not usual on all railways to 


= 












buildings devoted to religious purposes. Every 
grove and out-of-the-way valley and mountain. 
top shows some ancient p Bate or temple, ruinous 
or not. No opportunity would seem to haye 
been missed, so that the skill and perseverance 
of the old inhabitants of India found ample 


seope for exercise, But. very little indeed of |doned city, i iabiany wih ' 



























mse oak keys, but the London and Brighton] all this multitade of objects has been ‘as yet silence,—with but now and 
‘Railway like them best. even roughly sketohed, Le measured and | then, an 
As far ns it is possible everything required is carefully drawn and described. ‘There is an , itis 
)made on the spot, without seeking extrancons | almost infiuito field for future effort here, not- e a of 

‘help from railway plant contractors, 80 that those | withstanding many photographs ; and if this and archwological ‘lore. The 






in charge are able to keep a constant strict | were but even partially done, how-very much 
supervision over the various details in ral} more should we know of the people of India! 
departments, and can thereby warrant part} ‘These things cannot deceive; they are per- 

» Of the work to be the best of its kind, ‘To this | manent records to be read. 
end, they use ia making boilers only the very| It is difficult to select what is most notable 
_ best Yorkshire iron plates, best Yorkshire sorap. | first without going into details, ‘An art and 
iron axles, cast 1 cranks, and the leading, architecture dating from a forgotten and un. 
driving, aud trailing wheels, aro all of Krapp’s| recorded antiquity cannot be alike ev 
i and through so many successive ages. It must 
upwards of 1,000 men and boys | needs have changed more or less, as the Gothic 
edin the various departments of smithing, | here is found to have done. What took hore a 

ing. tarning and boring, pattern. 


erecting, hundred years to do may have taken with the 
making, carriage and wagon building; and at 


patient Hindoo a thousand years, But of this 
these works they are ablo to turn out nine or ten| we koow little or nothing beyond the evidence 
‘Wagons and two carriages per week. Last year| furnished by the few sketches and drawings 
about twenty locomotives were here made. found in books, and from the few fragments to 
_ For the conveyance of passenger and goods|be seen in the British Maseum, the Indian 
ee rolling stock of the London, Brighton, | Museum, South Kensington, and in the Archi- 
and th Coast Railway must always be | tectural Museum, and here and there, may be, in 
numerous, and we found upon inquiry that they | other places. It seems a pity that casts, at least, 
had about 300 engines, 2,000 carriages, and|of all the arvhitectaral ents of Indian or 
Hindoo art existing in London cannot be got 
together and arranged in some sort of order, 80 
that these differences might be seen ata glance. 
What opportunities might not the “illustrious 
Prince himself now that vast country 
have of adding to such means of knowledge, 
probably unique, and certainly beyond the reach 
of any less powerfal influence? ‘We need not 
take from the native races what is so clearly 
their own, but we may make records of it. It 


Lae ly tolls us, 

the most primitive and original temple-work 

i most out-of-the-way and 

and seclusion, beauty, 

‘and we bade farewell to Mr. Jeffrey, who cer-| and sublimity are to be found. Man 
of details of infinite interest might 


and one thought, 2 
be kept in mime re Oy 
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one day or 

secret, Tho zetigion, hp Ake meqe-conieas is note. 
worthy,—which gave incentive to their construc. 
tion, yet exists. No natural we | 
here learn, was ever missed of 
world’s architects, We 






















wagons. 

We were informed that from the first day of 
the present month the new express train, con- 
sisting of first-class carriages, and including a 
Pullman's drawing ~room car, runs every 
woek-day between Victoria and Brighton. The 
train does not stop at any intermediate station, 
and accomplishes the journey cach way in 

hour and ten minutes, The express leaves 
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_ ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ART OF |*!W8 
INDIA, 






tically, and, may be, 
There are, of course, aspects of 
field of view in so vast @ country as 






euis 


however, entering upon 

sions of the subject, it may not be out of pli 
to offer a few remarks upon what 

an “architect.” The name, which signi 
“chief workman,” more clearly expresses 

he was in former times than what he now is; f 
the various trades connected with building 


bo, | become so divided, and have consequently caused 


tecture | a want of 


Association for sossion 1875-76 was a gu 
ponony we Sth inst., when the president (Mr. 
See ead.) Aelivered en-cpening 


ovat ype ef remarks, Mr. Quilter snid 
he upon his daties as President of the 
with the determination of falfilling 


them to the utmost of his power, He was 

thankfal, however, that the success of the Asso- 
ciation did not depend upon his management, 

was by so many earnest and able 

v that he felt assurance in 


roped general ger ag en Pa 
emp in carrying out the works, t 
taken from the 


to complete his idea, and he calls them 
into on in the same manner as an artist 
selects the various colours on his palette to form 
an harmonious picture. The architect is no 
longer a leader of a band of independent artistic 
workmen, each having his individual skill and 


B°s 
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o 
° 
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taste upon which he ean rely without any par- | ad 
ticular instruction or direction from the arcbitect, | i 


who has now to prepare every detail, to work 
out every problem of construction, and to take 
into consideration every accessory, before giving 
his instructions ; and even then he has to keep 
a sharp oversight of the whole, in order to see 
that his instructions are accurately followed. 
Many and fallacious are the opinions ef the 

blic as to what an architect is. Some i ne 

im to be an ideal personation of artistic ability, 


for | whose word or sketch is sufficient to create ‘a 


thing of beauty” which shall be a‘ joy for ever” ; 
whilst others look upon him simply as a mechanical 
individual who is required to provide so much 
brains in consideration of so mnch per-centage. 
These errors are not tobe wondered at, seeing that 
so undecided an opinion is held on this subject 


a to yield; but, apart 
motives, the sense of honour towards 
members should be sufficient to ouren- © 
gaging in any undertaking which we should not — 
like others to know, I 


it should be necesssry to 


rise to actions on the 
profession which 


year 
and | by the profession itself. It cannot be expected | best 


that the public will ever place the architect in 
that position which he has a right to claim until 
his duties, responsibilities, and privileges are 


of} more clearly defined; and if architects them- 
selves cannot agree, the public will suit its} i 


pe ream consequence of the 


varying fancies, and architects will be tossed 
to post, the abused of all, and trusted 

= mer" . A sober unprejudiced Bremer of 

aties of an architect wi su 

sufficient material to form a foyer = 
the subject. In general terms, the architect may 
be described as the artistic and constructive 
adviser of his client, and the less he has to do 
with the business transactions (as a to 
them) between his client and those em 
execute the work, the better for bis position, for 
only way in which he should be associated 
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regret very much that = 


it is not only the architect's daty to prepare 
ict thes ao eae Oa is 





could exist, as it implies that the design 
constraction are quite distinct matters, | and delinquencies of the workmen employed in 
and that it is not carrying out works from their designs. The 
chief cause of the ariees from a mistaken 
view of the a the architect ; as if he - oldies ten 0 

supposed to the agent of the em an ir. Qi 's address, 

his duty to coosat i soeing that the tereste of | repbtte of the various classes st 


such may naturally | had a 
, f of education 0 

































astonished, in looking through tho 

of last session, at the amonnt of really 

information that has been collected ; in 

fact, it has strack mé that, notwithstanding our | matter, ill” free from any such} the q & 
already over.crowded literaturo, wo are sadly in| liability, and the only ground upon which | only too proud to see it occupying 

» This|he can be held responsible would be the most| position, as a member of the pi , he 

reasonable one of want of knowledge or ay, would sev the Institute ocoupying th 






























in the practice of his profession,—a responsi- | position of usefulness now held 
measuringand qaantity surveyors, the measuring. | bility which no aroliitect having any claim tothe|tion. Ho thought that the 
up and adjustment of the accounts, as well asthe | title would for a moment hesitate to assume; | senior and chartered body of the 
‘of quantities, falls into their hands, |and it should be the duty of the profession to|onght to have long ago undertaken: i" 
we may hope that the rapid rate at which | give to all qualified architects such evidence of | education carried on by the Association, When, 
) is increasing will result in a more | their qualification as would enable the public to| forty years ago, the Institute was 
uni and satisfactory method of measuring | know that they incurring a risk in employ- | there were very few architects in London, 
| builders’ work; for it is a great drawback to the | ing any one in the capacity of an architect who | the number of Fellows did not amount to more 
© system, which is otherwise so desirable, that the | did not possess the necessary evidence of his | than forty. At that time, when the term of 
- yarious ways in which works are measured up will | fitness. This has been attempted partially by | articles was seven years, it was not so necessary 
“often make a difference of 10 or 16 per cent. in the | means of the Architectural Examination; but| to provide for any Reo of education 
“builder’s account. Much more might be said | until the matter is taken up by the whole pro. | mentary to that of e office, and it was 
upon this, but it is not within our provinoe. | fession, and no one allowed to practise without | fore not surprising that 
Before I leave this portion of our subject I take | first giving proof of his ability to perform the| Institute said nothing as eb ery | 
the nity of directing attention to the | duties of an architect, it is vain to expect the | education of the young 
» other public to take the trouble to ascertain an archi- | circumstances were tly 


of the Association, and of pointing 
out the manner in which they are intended to | tect’s qualifications, and any tyro who has a|fession had greatly increased 
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assist the student in obtaining that knowledge | sufficient number of friends can commence to| pupilage had decreased to three years, The 
which is necessary to prepare him for the practise as an tect, and, trusting to his | number of subjects with which the young archi- 
practice of his profession. I have already | good luck, with assistance of a few clever | tect was now ex Md to acquaint himself was 
referred to the Olags of Construction, which has | draoghtsmen, may delude his clients into a belief | so greatly ted that it was fatile to 









for its object the stady of the science of building, 
with especial reference to a knowledge of the 
details of the varions trades; and in addition to 
this a class has recently been formed to study 
the theories of construction, in order to afford 

_ the atudent an opportunity of learning the higher 
of the science. The artistic part of an 

architect’s duties are we'l provided for by the 
two Classes. of “ge and the Class of Colour 
» Decoration. The elementary Class of Design 
gives the younger student instruction in the 
, oo principles of design, and a definition of 
various styles that have been employed during 

the different periods of English history. The senior 
class prepares the members for carrying this 
knowledge into practice, and by designs for 


that he is a duly-qualified architect, until some 
irreparable blunder dispels the vain delasion. | was, therefore, necessary that: 
This brings us to consider, lastly, thie privileges | to avail himself of such supplementary 
which. belong to the architect, and I fear their | professional education as were afforded 
enumeration will not occupy much time, for so | Association. Everybody would admire the apirit 
long as we are content to scramble among the | of “self-help” which had characterised the- 
common herd for fe chance of picking up afew | efforts of the younger men of the profession 
guineas, it would be well to say little about | carrying on the work of the Association, but 
privileges; these can only be claimed by those | maintained that this work of professional educa- 
who are willing tomphold the dignity of the pro. 

fession, both by a careful study and preparation 


tion ought to be taken wu the and 
aaa 
for its duties, as wellas by a strong determina- e 


i it wold grt ly command’ the 
up it wi never 

tion to withstand any attempt at lowering its m3 

standard, The “irchitect’s privileges are: con. 


respect of the profession, { sly eno 
thestrongest opponent to the Institute's 
fidence and reliance on the part of those for educati 
whom he acts; @ submission to his opinion 


an body was Professor Donaldson, 
who was deservedly ig a as the instructor 
on all subjects connected with his art; and a ‘architects of 
ready acknowledg t of his services. The|eminence. Unfortunately, he T 


of probably half ‘of li 

attainment of all these may appear Ui the Institute was losing beg because it 

St if oo it 1s the Ram Nae eeatotleooedtiet sistently neglected the subject of education. © 

Decoration ides the means of studying one|of the profession; and the architect who is|the Institute would become the re 

of the epecial branches which are taken up by|the best qualified for his duties is compelled] school of instruction for tho fab ar 

architects, and other classes could readily | to submit to treatment which is rous and | influence would increase, egy a 3 a 
s wou! \ 

would hi 





that he could master them all in 
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be formed in a similar manner for the practice | disgraceful, because there are in the|fession, but with the public. ‘This 
of design in farniture, stained glase, and many sie pe who find such submission the only | or later be generally ad He ’ 
if a sufficient number of mem- would come when ‘ 











ay of covering their fail . It mast not b 









willing to anite for that p . | 8upposed that I am ory lown the profession, 
, 8 want of unity of purpose in | or attempting to the evils to be worse 
classes, and I can only suggest one means than they really 


P er eat caer be anene se Work tage 
~ and that would be by making it the object of each 
_ to prepare the students for the various divisions 
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after dark. These things 
, who, when advo- 
provincial theatre iv 


in Dorset-garde 
resort of “ cits,” said ;:— 
Our house relieves the ladies from the frights 
Of ill-paved streets and long dark winter nighte.” 
Of the other house, the Duke’s Theatre, 
first English Opera-house, im the 
ita existence, when deserted and 
patchwork alterations to increase its 
other pave and mutilations of 
years varied uses, it was awaiting 
removal, wo.give asketch from a print published 
shortlyafter its final destruction, Of 
like in the reign of Charles IL, i 
barge®, with silken awnings, and crowds of small 
brought gaily-attired and 
feast their eyes and cars 
we may obtain some idea from the rude copper- 
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of drowning ; to the oaths of ang 
pious spprentiog crowdin; 


ordnance, translated into 
thousands | comedy 
walls, Fer iy sana mi 


‘called * Sir Mar 
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‘son, Dr, Charles Davenant, who afterwards grew That, like ambitions monarch of the age, Wales. A year or two before, the place wasused ~ 

















reat They give the law to our provincial \ " scheme 
Dytihye, if wo are to give tho palm" whors| fir ffeemagragin rane may beallny@, | for the drering of» penny lotery, anda sebeme 
merit ’tis due,” it is hardly fair to award 'T were folly now # stately pile to raise, when Queen Anne, who did much for the reform — 
the whole credit of introducing regular scenery While soetes’ machines aad cong coma Plays, | and purification of the stage, legally exided its 
v 0,” * |chanoe of restoration, so 


on the stage so exclusively to Sir William ‘And for horace Stes 
Davenant, seeing that when he wrote masques br oy 
for the Court of Charles I., in which royal and 
noble personages were the actors and actresses, 
he must have been familiar with the scenes an 
pieces of trick machinery prepared for these 
in seg by Inigo Jones, and that it was 
widow and son, who, assisted probably 
by the well-known mechanical ability of Settle, 
devised such things for the Dorset-garden, pion 


it was sometimes called, the Salisbury 
went, when disappointed by the empty condition 
The dramatic opera of the “Tempest, or the Hn- | of the King’s Play-house, to see a new play called 
chanted Island,” atc Pape hy parte a3 “The Quaeen’s yl in which = of the. 
was y that of “Macbeth,” | greatest parts, that of Cupid, was 
similarly sented san — —, little Bow on other occasions, sore! 
an tation from the spectac 
of Moliben, end other musical pieces, in some of 
which singers and dancers from France were in- 
troduced, making the performances at the City 
house constantly increasingly attractive, so that] i 
the king’s company of players in the proviacial 
or suburban house in Drury-lane began to suffer 
severely from empty benches, and a vacant ex. 
mer. For this reason, on the burning down 
of old Cockpit Theatre, Sir Christopher 
wa Majo! also employed to devise and ere he 
|», his Majesty’s servants a new theatre, in which all | visiting the rival honse, he says,—“ But strange 
the appliances and means for lighting, scenery, | to seo this house, that used to be so thronged, 
and machinery, enjoyed at the City house by the | now empty since the began; and so will 
‘8 servants, should be le, ‘The new | continue for a while, I 7 
was completed and opened in 1674, and| It was at the theatre in Dorset-gardens, 
but immora! John Dryden's services | the representation of “ Macbeth,’ as mu 
yng a wo > Pg just as ove. and murdered by Sir Davenant, that the 
been for the opening -street play- | wealthy young rake, Mr. 
ict hldh dled ‘sevatel of his beet keowe . 














It will be remembered that the old play-goer, 
whose immortal diary will ever be popular, | p 
Pepys, was ono of the most frequent admirers of 
the performances at the Dake’s Theatre. There 


after a long |i 





















































wory! necks and pd a 9 a made 
sporte.” He also notes on occasion 
the king was present, On another occasion, when 
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8 as come within the j 


: After the formal opening there was & 
OE ‘NEW religious service, a Tancheoe and a conver. 
connected | SSS 


ORGANS IN CHURCHES. 
IN RE ST, MARY'S WoOLNOTH. 
- Parliament, and a number of influential citizens S1t,—Your correspondent, “An Architect,” 
is somewhat positive in his reply to my remarks ground- 
as to the effect of the ground.floor position onan} Before writing this letter I 
organ. I did not write by any means so much Woolnoth, and saw how the 
at random as he supposes. it is to stand. It must have 
IT am quite acquainted with the choir of | disadvantage that could arise from 
St. Panl’s (and do not understand why I should | gallery; the gallery having been hi 
be sup; not to be), and know exactly where} a flat ceiling over it, while the maj 
the organ stood. “An Architect” thinks the 
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and occupies about six acres of ground. The 
most imposing features, perhaps, in the exterior 
view are the two towers rising from the centre 
of the structure, and which are of combined 
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ion sat in a “ well’ 








































deterioration of its effect could not be the want| galleries. The organ could have roperly 
elegance and strength. There is also an appro- of space, because there were “ oceans of space” heard nowhere but in the galleries, aa I Paes taal ; 
priate fiche surmounting the 1. All the| before and behind, &c. But does he not see 3 preening! of noticing in more than one church ' 
details of the exterior are in ping with | that placing an under an arch at one side exactly similar construction. Itisnowtobe = 
each other, and the whole structure is in of the avenue of the choir is a totally different | placed in the angle of the ground floor to the == 
harmony with its natural surroundings. In the thing from placing it in the centre, so as to speak, | north of the chancel. The paver os by far x 
interior the arrangements are on the requisite straight down the centre aisle, and not against would be the centre of the north (as the 
acale of completeness, The chapel is seated to the side wall? That is surely enough in itself} church is square there is no choice as des), 
accommodate 400 persons; it is appropriately | to account for the deterioration of the effect; | but probably seat-room is wanted here, “Bonk mw 
ornamented ; the principal window being fitted and it would have been just the same, I believe, | place chosen it will bag niger / obscuy Be) 
with three divisions of stained glass, representing if it had been raised to the same level as before, | the columns supporting t roof at ; 








but there will be height h, and I 
hesitatingly prefer such tion to that« 
original gallery. As to the danger of ; BS el 
the organ, it appears peri sep So chmidt we: 
in it after all bat four or five stops, which perhapa, € 
in any case would not last very much longer; ~ 
with care, no harm ought to . The com- 30 
plaint about “the removal Hawksmoor’s = § 
galleries” is incomprehensible tome. Arethey = 
Hawksmoor’s? If so, he must have hier. 4 ie Se 
spoiled a fine interior. As to the su oe 
the architectural effect when they are removed, 
there surely can be no two opinions. 


“ and Obarity.” This part of the | or perhaps worse, as the sound would then have 
eeaecge scan by Mr, Ballantine, of Edin- | been driven down by the soffit of the arch im- 
burgh. Close to the dining-hall, in which 400 | mediately over the instrument. But it is the 
persons can partake of their meal at one sitting, side position that does the mischief, and the 
but on the other side of the corridor, is the placing of an organ so as to destroy its unity of 
kitchen, 60 ft. long by 35 ft, broad, and haying | effect, There is a move now for getting organs 
 spandrel roof about 30 ft. in height, The | out of the centre of cathedrals, for the sake of a 
provision made for culinary operations in the | “vista,” and then architects seem to think they 
kitchen is of approved kind, and. will allow may pack the pipes away anywhere. I noticed 
of the preparation of food for no fewer than |an instance in Worcester Oathedral the other 
1,000 persons, this number inclading servants | day, where the organ has been placed in a side arch 
and attendants, being the maximum ever ex- of the choir ; but as it will not all go in, the pedal 
ted to reside on the premises at one time. reed-pipes, the most powerful in the organ, are ‘ s i 
ents in the block of buildings | to be seen standing along the floor in the choir-| Finally, as an exact case tee I ay men- ‘a 
aisle behind the piers, like naughty buys put in a | tion the organ by Harris, in Ai-hallows ge | 
corner, where they must make a sufficiently Lombard-street, which has been removed pare] 
astounding noise in the ears of casual passers-by, | its position on the screen, and 
and enjoy a completely separate existence from floor 
that of the instrument of which they are sup- 
posed to form a part. 
As to the general question of placing organs 
on the floor, “An Architect” quotes Mr, Hop- 
pF this | kins as against it. I have not his book at hand; 
flat of the building. | but I read and made copious notes from it a long 
about 90 ft, long by 60 ft. at | time since, and am strongly under the impression 
and being fitted with a platform that Mr. Hopkins himself somewhere makes a 
* sh can. available for musical or| remark as to the increased resonance derivable 
dr . entertainments. A similar plan has from the floor under certain ciroumstances, At 
- been adopted in the arrangement of the male and | any rate, I have heard the verbal opinion, in 
female of the asylum, each class of | favour of placing organs low, of one of the first,— 
~ patients b ded with a comfortable day- paseo the first,—of living organ-players; and 
n, far with tables, couches, chairs, and | having for nearly twenty years in the con- 
Snes ‘In the dormitories considerably more | stant habitof playing onorgans inall kinds of posi- 
: ‘been allowed for each patient than is | tions, have had some opportunity of forming an 
f by law. Tho sanitary arrangements, opinion on the point, Of course, material is to be 
also, have received attention a) 
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of its being a much more im; é 
scale and power than it really is. The organ at 
St. Mary’s Woolnoth will not be so ad: 
placed, since it will, as before observed, be par- 
tially obscured by the columns, and it is a 

pity that it cannot be placed in the centre of one 
of the sides; bat I believe any builder 
would prefer placing a new o 16 te: | 
proposed, to building it in the organ. . a 




































gailery. H. H, Sravmam, — 
















TRAINING versus CRAMMING, i 
Sir,—It scarcely needs apology for addressing 4 

the editor of any public journal upon the subject 

of education, for in that subject every section of ~ 

the community should be deeply interested, 


, eve’y apart. taken into tion. A marble or stone floor 
is not resonant; and an advantage may bederived 
ty beineing of a wooden gallery oe gcasame 
a greater quantity resonant 
Por rg direct connexion with the” 7 
| But the raising of the insiument from the 
has nothing to do with it, that I can see. And 
even if it were admitted to be an ad 
in a cathedral, where there is ample height, 
is quite. different thing in an ordinary-sized 
church, where the exaltation of the toa 
brings the larger pipes close to the roof. 
it were admitted t 

















mortar,—nay, views 
architecture of the Builder’s sphere, 
work, the building-up of 


















hat it is desirable to 
here can be no ques- 
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self-helptulness of 
must either make the people 
content to drift, as a nation, to per- 


‘itself may be compared toa machine, 
and the oe of knowledge which have 
) lated asso much “grist.” At present 
aso whether tho mill be in 
not, tho 
!” and there it is heaped, 
in gear or not, and is never 
the one case the mind is incapable, 
it ig overburdened and choked. 
signification which we can attach to the 
term “higher education” is, 
a “taller ” of information, 
subjects of study require precisely the 
ties of mind to conduct them to their 
. best issues, It may bly be some undue bias 
one or pot Face Pegs y or other er 
: poses the mind to a particu! 
5 but, whatever that accident may be, the 
once adopted must be 
the and balanced powers of the mind. 
eqnally require that we should be 
correctly Observe, to firmly Retain, 
Reason, To a mind thus constituted 
will have its value, but to other 
will be more or less pearls before 
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cry is ever, “ More 


re 


Bet 


IS AN ARCHITECT A JEWRLLER? 
“Sin,—As a man who is o: 


to see the end of all this, for it is a significant 
fact that, while we have such uncalled-for 
exuberance of design in small whenever 
& great work for the architect is for, such 
as the New Courts of Law, the Berlin Parliament 
buildings, or the Cathedral for Kdinburgh, the 
of architectural ability displayed is 


Let it not be understood that I object to the 
highest art introduced to the shops of the 
eweller or tho g' by no means; but 
do not think it is the business of an architect, 
as an architect, to furnish their 
architect may have what hobby he bat 
the hobby shonld not take tho of the, 
business. re ri 

In conclusion, it be well enough 
iAmerioanete sncritiog benaty of farms tor riobeans 
of material, but it ill becomes the British archi- 
teot to do so: a Venus de Medici in marble is, 
after all, more valuable in every way than a nude 
pug-nosed Irishwoman in gold would be. 

lifaw, Nova Scotia. Anp. Dewar. 


RESTORATION, 
“ Behold ! I will make all things new,” 


Wury this rage for “ restoration” ? 
Let art crumble to its doom : 
All is yet but adambration, 
A mere gleam of things to come. 
All trae men the Spirit cherish, 
Fools but dying embers crave; + 
Outward forms are doomed to perish, 
Smoulder in this ruthless grave. 


Phidian work itself must crumble, 
Phidian work *divino,” 

Art awhile in humble 
Patient wait till genius shine. 


Art at best'sa short-lived treasure, 
Fading but to bloom anew, 

Barst forth in some fairer measure, 
Made in resurrection true. 


nee who rnles can wield His 


Worlds and suns are not for ever, 
There must be a starless night, 

Till once more the clouds shall sever, 
Chaos be transform’d with light. 


s 
THE KEMAINS OF STEETLY CHURCH. 
Sm,—My heart fairly within me when I 

read thy Nereae: ) scheme onion for 

restorin, the ey, 

Worksop, and that the tre 

a in whom 
ve intimated their approval 

and promised their afd. “Ge 
Do, for the love of : 
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Seiten cari 
LLANFON CHURCH, NEAR BALA, 
NORTH WALES: 


ever, than the old one. A com rmodern — 
screen formerly divided the froin Sg 
nave; but daring the recent works a most — 
in was made of the lower 
portion of the ancient charmi 


by Mr. Alfred Smee, F.R.S. 
Dee 8th.—On the Mode of Levying the 
; in France, and ite Influence on the 
Sugar Industries of Great Britain, by Professor 


Levi. 
December 15th.—Health, Comfort, and Clean- 
Jiness in the House, by Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
ARLB.A, 
December 22nd.—On o Method of Producing 
Pure Charcoal Steel directly from the Ore, by 
Mr. Henry Larkin, 
A series of lectures will be delivered on 
: in December, January, and 
of “ Unhealthy 


| -METROPOLITAN DRAINAGE AOT. 
Police-court, Mr, W. J. 


- @ ae peel mane 
i , 


ay py muatente 


ore 


was 

the memory of his dear wife, father, mother, and 
other relatives.” ‘hree of the panels contain 
the name, date of death, and age of the various 
members of the family, who are interred in the 
vault beneath. The monument is one of the 
largest and most elaborate in this of the 
country. The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Dacombe, of the New-road, Southampton, from 
the design of Mr. Chas. A. Monday, full-size 
drawings having been given for every part. 


The cost of the memorial was nearly 2501. 


THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN 
TEMPERANCE HALL. 
Tur new building in Blackfriars-road bear. 
ing the above-named designation, which has been 
jn course of erection for some months 
is fast advancing towards completion, 


The drainage and road- 


making 
been executed by Mr. Mayo, of Brixton, 


situated between the Peabody-buildings and the | i 


Surrey Theatre, aud has a cons fron! 

to Blackfriars-road of about 70 ft. in length. It 
is in the Italian Pointed style, with red brick 
and Portland stone facings, and a free intro- 
duction of Mansfield stone in the ground floor 


coc 
VARNISH. 
Sm,—I have just noticed cor 


Peta |e tate 


portion of the elevation. The great hall is esti- effects 


mated to accommodate an andience of about 
1,500 . Owing to the pecaliar formation 
of the site upon which the building has been 
erected, the hall is oval in shape, founded u; 
a hexagon, with a horseshoe 

8 


platform. 
The owners of the building are the London 
and Provincial Temperance Halls Company, and 
the architect is Mr. J. H. Swan, Mr, Alfred 
Deards is the builder. The estimated cost is 
about 7,0001. 


————— 


CAMBERWELL PUBLIC HALL, 


Tux Public Hall, situated in Camberwell New- 
road, near Oamberwell.green, which has for 
some months past been in course of erection, is 
now nearly completed, and will be ready for 
opening in a few weeks for meetings, lectures, 
and musical and other en ong 


of the ing winter season. 
is situated at the rear of the New Surrey 
and is, 


Masonic Hall, which was recently 
in faet, a continuation of that bn supoest, 
its internal arrangements 

from it, with the exception of there ® prin- 
cipal entrance in Camberwell common 
to both, The Pubiic Hall is 70 ft. in in 
addition to u stage platform at the end, 
80 ft. in Sten making the entire length of the 
building ft, It is 40 ft, in width, and the 
gh or part of a coved cornice and 


CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING AOT. ‘ Daal 

Mu, F. W. Sauvv, of Star-lane, North-end, 

‘a8 summoned before yi Mr. 


surveyor, 
Court to p 





‘ 
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| oe 


_ The greater of the building, 
tower and sciee, will be of the nee 
with freestove 


®Prores alec 


of Mr. Phipson, F.8.A, The 

j simply of a nave and chancel, 
south porch. The chancel is of 
whilat the na 


pews, 
blocked up the tower arch. 
removed, the tower arch 


. The new 
more central part 
English style, and: 


‘ed | of Westminster, 


Nettlebed; i 
north aisle, a vestry being formed by screening 
off part of the aisle, The patron of the living, 
the Ear! of Macclesfield, has defrayed the whole 
cost of the erection, 

Grahamston (Falbirk),—The memorial stone 
of @ new church at Grahamston was laid, with 


ago, is nearing completion. It 
is in the Karly French style of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and is designed to accommodate 800 
persons,—-530 on the ground floor, and 270 in 
the galleries. In the centre of the west or 


been | principal elevation is a high-pitched main gable, 


restored. 

; and asmall single-light west window, 
‘to light the new belfry, inserted. The whole of 
‘the works have been carried out by Mr. Grimwood, 
of Weybread. 

* Tideswell.—The chancel of well Church, 
was lately re-opened by the Bishop 

of field, after restoration under the direction 
r. John D, Sedding, architect. The church, 
ably fine one, has long been named the 

ral of the Peak. The south transept has 
restored at the cost (2,5001.) of Mr. Bower 

( » The roof of the chancel has been com. 
renewed, and a new bell-turret eee 

‘he 


Ashford black marble, with a sparing admix'ure 
green border tiles and red Mansfield stone. 
‘The new etali-work is the gift of Mr. Harrop, of 
Manohester, and the carving of this work is by 
Mr. Toole, of Bury St, Edmund's, except that 
some of the figures have been carved by Mr. 
© Wm. Green, of . There are twenty. 
stalls, and about twenty sub.stalls. 
anew carved stone pulpit. 
Aberlour. — The foundation-stone of a new 
Episcopal Church has just been laid at Aberlour. 
The style is Gothic, and mee ers ay gel = 
nilding when completed, including the chancel, 
¥ be nearly 100 ft., with a width of 39 ft, The 
ht to the eaves of the roof will be 30 fv., 
and from the base to the top of the roof 50 ft. 
The plan comprises a nave, aisles, and chancel, 
j ‘a porch and tower at the south-west angle. 
tower, which is square, and battlemented at 
the top, rises tc a height of 60 f:., while the 
‘spire springs toa.height above the tower of 25 ft., 
the total height 85 ft.. The naye is 
into five bays by arches supported on 
of polished Peterhead granite. The 
aisles are comparatively narrow, and will be 
i each side by four coupled lancets, 
clearstory will be lighted by a 
triple lancete. In the west gable 
four-light traceried window, 20 ft. in 
The chancel will be lighted by three 
lancet windows, with rose-window over, 
inclnding the 
native granite, 


. 
be 


dressings, principally from 

Covesea. No lath or plaster wil] be used inte- 
riorly, the walls both inside and out being of the 
red granite. The roof, which is an open 
and other , Will be of red var- 


“Catford (Dorset). — Canford . 


was re-opened on the Srd ult., 
from by Mr. David 


flanked on either side by a tower and spire. The 
main tower is on the south side, and rises to the 
height of 120 ft., the tower on the south side 
being only 63 ft. high, The main entrances to 
the church are through these towers. On the 
east side of the church is tho seasion-house, 
capable of seating 100 persons. The architect 
is Mr. T. B. M‘Fadyen, Kdinburgh, and the 
contractors for the various departments of the 
work were:—Mason work,—Mr.. J. Gardiner, 
Falkirk ; joiner work,—Messrs. Grieve & Lamb, 
Edinburgh ; plamber work, slater work, and gas. 
fitting,—Mr. D. Draper, jun., Falkirk ; plaster 
work,—Mr. G. Brownlee, Falkirk, and latterly 
Mr. J. Miller, Falkirk; smith work,—Mr. T. 
Tait, Edinburgh; glazier work,—Mr. R. Grabam, 
Castle-street, Edinburgh; stained glass,—Mr. 
Small, Leith-walk, Edinburgh. 

Shawbury.—The parish church of Shawbury 
was reopened on the 10th ult., after restoration, 
ata total cost of about 1,000/. The chancel 
was restored at the cost of Sir. V. R, Corbet and 
Mr. T. Charlton Meyrick, and the work was 
carried out by Mr. Oliver Jones, of Shrewsbury, 
the work involved in the restoration of the other 
portions of the church. being executed by Mr. 
John Powell, of Shawbury, and Messrs. Smith, 
of Grinshill, The works include the conversion 
of tho old pews into open benches, the restoration 
of existing windows, and the opening out of 
others, and thethrowing of the area under the 
tower into the body of the church. The window 


has been glazed by Mr. John Davies, of Sbrews. | singu’ 


bury, and the heating ap; 
Rimington, of Skipton. 
with Maw’s & Peake’s tiles. 
Campsall.—Cam Church, near Doncaster, 
was re-opened on 12th ult., after restoration 
under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott. The 
western doorway has been unearthed and re- 
newed, and its orig proportions have been 
carefully presery: 


‘is by Messrs. 


‘he are paved 


A new stone figure has 
been built above the doorway. Both the door 
fixed here and that/in the porch doorway 
have been made in imitation of the inal 
Norman doors. The ironwork on the old doors 
was described by Sir G. Gilbert Scott ns “of a 
very curious and remarkablecharacter.” Theiron 
was interlaced in circles, and these, as well as 
supporting the door, make a neat but unique 
ornamentation. It that the ancient 
doors, which were » were the only 
couple of their kind pg in England. The 
western tower has been’ , and the chancel 
has been thoroughly renewed, the southern wall, 
which was 20 in, out of the perpendicular, 
having been reinstated, All the roofs have 
been newly constrncted. The interior ‘walls 
have been stripped. of ‘their whitewash, The 
whole of the yes have been relaid with red 


the 17th ult., the plans of Mr, 
Smith for the restoration of |Knig' i 
church were 5, species @ grant made in aic 
of the work. The cost willbe about 1,100. 
Havant,—Havant parish church 
on the 13th ult. after restoration under | 
direction of Mr, Richard Drew, architect, 
minster, Mr. Ellis being the contraqtor. The 
cost has been about 4,0001. The church, a fine 
Norman building, bas been very extensively 
renovated, almost the entire tower and the stone 
roof of the chancel having been absol ulled 
down and rebuilt, and parts of the 
transepts having been restored where. 
The western part remains untouched, the 
not permitting its renovation. poe itis 
Milton Lilbourne.—St, Peter's Church, Milton 
Lilbourne, Wilts, has just been re. , after 
restoration, The ‘south wall has ¢ 
down and rebuilt, the tower-arch and weat 
dow thrown open, and tho old-fashioned pews 
replaced by col ze benches. ‘The ° ais 
passages hayo paved with brick in two" 
colours. The heating is effected by Porrit’s 
apparatus. Daring the progress of the works 


there eral discoveries, the mo 
markable of “which was a Ponutove Teun 


covered up with the north wall. © This is: 
encaustio 


ved with = 

carried out — 

direction of Mr, Pearson, A.R.A., by Mr. 

contractor, Devizes, ; 
Aliershott.—The foundation-stone 

church, to be dedicated to the Holy 

laid at Aldershott on the 16th ult. 

will be in the Early English style, fro 

I Mr. Sidney Stapley, the buil - 
artin, Wells, & It is 
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committee. Cordial votes of thanks were 

the late president, Mr. J. Moffat, for his 

’ valuable services; to the vice-presi- 

officers, and the secretary. After the meet- 

the members a the (9 NE ay their 

numbering ninety, together at the 
Midland Hotel, 


LEGAL. 


fegligence by a Contractor,—in the Queen's 
‘of the Haigh Court of J wdicatareyon the 
the Lord Chief Justice and Justices 
was made by Mr, 

‘urpell v, The Great Western 
is. Mr, Powell described the 
The action was for personal 
v. Baron Po! at oc; mower 
a verdict against way com- 
and in favour of the detendant 
for a new trial, on the grounds of 
rejection of » aod 
was the fureman of a person 
some saw-mills at Usk, and 
@ ¥ had finished 
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- . | contracted to do are not allowed to be executed. 


to 
m (the Chancellor) to refase thom on 
that the on the reredos were open to 
, indeed, the ol ion of the petitioner hime 
have been an afterthought. He must reject 
the petitioner for the removal of the 
A 00) faculty in terms of the pra: 
ants on act of petition, With regard to 
defendants must pay ll coats up 
hen they applied forthe confirmatory faculty. 


putup such a reredos it 


il 


BEgS: 
it 


CONORETE. 


81n,--I fear that Mr, Tall in his letter to you, inserted 
in your issue of the 30th ult,, will convey » wrong im- 
pression as to my opinion of concrete. 

a : mrt no snore 

on the ground that, 

I had no Soest, un‘er the Building 

Act, to allow it to be used in the consteuction of walls, 

That I was not far wrong may be proved by the fact that 

no concrete walls can be built without « licence from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Hawny Janvis, D, 8. 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND PUBLIO 
BUILDINGS, 


Sin,—In your impression of last week is an article upon 
Wo District urveyors and Builders,” from « district sur- 
view, and as my name is brought promi- 


nently forward, 4 am eure, with your usual courtesy, you 
mail flow me’ space to give ® builder's view of the 
situation, 

In the case of the district surveyor of Camberwell 
against ar firm, I consider that I fully recognised the 
duty which I owe to any public officer with whom I ma: 
be brought into contact, viz., torender him all the assist. 
ance which be can fairly claim from me, In this instance 
I offered the district surveyor every facility for examin. 
ing the drawings upon the site. had no suthority to 
allow the draw to go out of our possession, or even off 
the site, as I informed Mr. Jarvis in writing, 
referred him to the architect, Mr, A. W. Blomfield, who 
would, I have no doubt, upon sepllestions have given 
Mr. Jarvis the necessary permission to examine the 
drawings at his own office, 

No such application was made, and I am quite willing 
to leave to the judgment of your readers the policy 
of Mr, Jarvis, to use the mildest term I can, in applying 
toa pon Ragin for aged to compel us to send hi 
plans which he might have obtained by writing for. 

Surely, sir, common-sense points out that the 
mode of constructing a public ballding hoot be 
before the contract is entered into with the builder, and he 
ought not to find oon ceo ply — pers arrange- 
ments to out work, and pro! ing expen- 
sive sen head. materials on the site, ‘thet the ae oy he 


As to whether a district surveyor should have the power 


the 
to disapprove the mode of construction adopted by a pro- 


ly qualified architect, I will leave the profession to 

. It seema to me that the mode of constructing 

every public building should be settled by some properly 
ted authority competent to ie the 

but I submit that it ought not to be left to builders to find 

out whether architects or district surveyors are right or 


. | Wrong in matters of construction, 


ae fact, to any building to wh: 


In conclosion, I must demur to your application of 
section LXI. of the neyo age to the present case, or, in 
h the pice i adel, * 9 
read with its context, section > 
ies to iron buildings or any other building to 

i and it isa 


has any po A 
any building to which the rules of the aghae 


GRAPES IN DECORATION, 


Yovr correspondent “F, 5. A.” atke this question :— 
“Is it because this great country is raled by drink that 
sed as the principal object of 


wy 
Au appropriate answer I think would be—No! but be- 
Holy @eripture the grape and the vine have 
nence, on ea _ most peony te 
roper! ® merciful God 
eraeie y ase and in frait ‘and 
the most graceful an: eaeah St Ketan 
‘BX, 


unusual 
as 


2 | Adoration of the Magi.” 


m| Peter and St. John, in panels 


Bottled | P 


Downham.—A stained-glass 
been completed in the north aisle 
church, Downham, in memory 
G. W. Mills. The window 
lights, with traceried head, contai 
angels in adoration. The centre light 
sents the centurion entreating our Lord to hea 
hie servant. He is in the uniform of a Roman 
soldier, and in the attitude of earnest bse 18 
cation. The subject of the left-hand is 
“The Raising of Jairas’s ter”; that of 
Wits holon” tts wiosow was’ eopsina iy 
ife’s Mother.” was . 
Messrs. Cox & Son, Strand. The and 
eam si of the work were entrusted to Mr. W. 
aurie. 
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low contains three lights, ie? 
fe te ee 
been designed and executed by Mr, W. F. Dixon, 
of London. a 


nd | painted glass window for the east end of the — 


chancel of Newnham Church, Gloucestershire. 
It is by Messrs. Bell & Son, of F 
sists of three lights with cal 
in the centre is the figure of Our Lord 
Good Shepherd, and in the sides those 
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Low Moor.—On the 16th ult. was 
new school, built by the Low Moor 
to accommodate the children 
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coal, The Penarth Dock and Railway Company 
are about to inorease their accommodation for’ 


shipping coal. | inst. for the Hast, to resume his researches 
Sanitation in Melbourne.—A society has | Assyria, He will be absent six months, re- 
just been formed in Melbourne called the turning to this country in May. Ib is nob 
“ Anstralian Health Society,” the objects of unlikely ho will leave again in August 
whieh are —* () id See an pene public | to ie the be 25 
op! with regard tary matters in general conduc during rainy season. 
f ‘| by aid of the platform, the press, and other ER sh ile 
At? aaah suitable measures; (2) to induce and apaiet | , Reddish Gere edaites Lock eae ae 
so"tave fed inp ees aa people by personal influence, example, and en- Redditch Local 


toot i ised the 1st inst., a report was 
“which is ab teen to hydranlic t tolive in accordance w: poy awn . 


laws ebereby health is maintained and diseaso | Public. Works Committee recom l 
me’ for uniting stone and resisting the action of | prevented ; pa (8) to weck the removal of all Messrs. & Beasley, who perpen Sa 
It becomes as hard as stone, is un-| noxions influences deleteri 


geable by the air, and is proof against the r finence geadoral et 2 5 
of acide, According to tha American health, and to influence and facilitate legislation, ¢.1'tng extended boundary of'the borough. 
Journal, je by mixing together Pet tend 
ii, alphur aud 42h, pulveriaed stoneware | Reduction of Masons’ Wages in Edin. |, A. Builder Fined.—Mr. W. Donn, who had 
glass; this mixture is exposed to a gentle | burgh.—The master builders of Edinburgh and Obtained from the Vestry of Mile-end New-lown = 
which molta the sulphur, and then tho mass | Leith, at a numeronsly-attended meeting of their 2 licence to hoard in a site for @ new et | 
is stirred until it becomes thoroughly homo. | Association, have revolved, after n careful con. Jamaica-street, and to form a footpath, with = —— 
geneous, when it is run into sediad il loved sideration of the state of trade and the supply of | handrail, for the convenience of the public, was 
to.cool, It melts at. about 248” F. and may be | workmen, that the time had arrived when they fined 5I. and costs, by Mr. Paget, at the Thames 
‘re-emp! withont loss of any of its qualities, | should endeavour to bring down the operative | P Court, for neglecting to carry out this ~ 
vor itis desirable to chango the form of | masons’ wages to the rate formerly agreed upon, | ®Trangement. ’ Af 
viz., 8}d. per hour, It was farther resolved that) Presentation to an Art Mastex.—On tho 
in the meantime notice should be given to the 26th ult. Mr. Anderson, headmaster of the 
conatienn aes on ma thee bani era Art, was presented with a 
‘or workmen Wo’ “davenport,’”’ bearing the f yp 
set er koe ape 


“2 Per hour. ‘Their recent rate of pay was Pires ‘Anderson, esq., from the » ie 
per hour, Coventry School. of Art, tla rel a 
: and sore gan ; 4 











































































Depositing Docks.—Messrs. Latimor Clark, 
Stanfield, & Co. have received orders from the 
Russian Government to construct one of their 
depositing docks at Nicolaeff, in the Black Sea. 
The dock is primarily intended for lifting the | four 
new circular ironclads recent)y built ae mee 
are much too } to pie 00) 
fei csentfy wdaptod for raising oetheaey ise: 

eq ‘or raisl f= 
clads and Share 08 vessels. This dock is in- 
tended not only to raise vessels of either form, 
but to lift them bodily out of the water, and 
deposit them high and dry on platforms along 


unanimously 
three trees at the south-weat side of the church. 
% yard cut down, so as to show the pon pen 
- western doorway there was formerly a passage 
the: stairs at the corners 



































a : svete Ey en Com- 
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negotiations have resulted in their to 
ay in intalrment two.- thirds Of the “net 
ersey Dock Board's legal 
arising out of the late trial, 
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Shoreditch Workhouse, Mr, J, Wallace Peggs, engi- 
Old Material. 
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For alterations at Myadelton Arms, Oanonbury- 0 0 ws 00 

pel Idlinaton, doe 2 F, ©, Garrett, Mr, Jobn Viney, 4 : ye. 4 . ; 

ss a i $3 = is 3s 

7 0 

ms 0 0 ) 9427 0.0 .. 260 0 0 

25 0 0 Hant ....... ooeennene stisemaees 9,068 00 ., 10 0 0 
r Tho tender of Messrs, Niblett & Son, Hornsey-rise, was 
wir 4 0 accepted on the 20th inst, Med War Office for building 

( 135° 0 the new barracks, &o,, at Hounslow, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

House Decoration.—(Canoe)led, having appeared elsewhere).—F, L, 
(torwarded).—B. & Co. (we have already given particulars of the 
building named).—E. C—H J. 8-6, W.—T. W. 1 —E PL 
W. E.=€. A.—¥, C. 1. Mr. T.—J, V.—J. ¥.—0, BE. ¥.= 4. at J. 
H. &—T. H. A—C. BJ. C. P.—W.—N, W.—M. BE. Hadfield. — 
KR, 8.—B, B (next week).—R. M. DB. (next woek,—H. 6. C. (next 
week).—C. B,—P. & Co.—E, L.—-F. K. 8.—G. 8.—R. ¥.—B. W. 
©. G.—G. G. J.—N. & Son, HP, HL 

‘We aro to decline ting out books and 

compelled pointing giving 


ee ae, cee, ae {ied 
by the name and address of for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
pablic meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 
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For alterations at the Mitre Tavern, Edgware-road, for 
Mr. R. Webb, Mr, Jobn Viney, architect :— 
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For a house on Oakfleld Estate, .Hornsey-lane, for Mr. 

Munt. Mr. George Truefitt, architect :-— 
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ony should be sent, 
6a NOTICE.—AU communications respect. 
baw ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ge should be 
eS PRET ES os NE OP 7 addressed to“ The Publisher of the Builder,” 

work for a new 
Cnlonnilen hee Se Bee mnndey st1 Wo.46, Catherine.street, Covent Garden. All other 
jrown, accepted, 
For additions &c., to the Gospel Oak Congregational 
Kentish-town, Messrs, Satchell & Edwards, 
Quantities by Mr, ©. A, Jaques :— 
Decorations to 


List of Prices at tees ond Depots, 

also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, op 
to 

PP peal Bicae Ollie Ehieaiaia, Wilts. [Apvr.] 


For the erection of « Baptist Chapel in the Highgate-| Patent Selenitio Cement, with double the 
Hen ary) Satchel! & Edwards, architects, Quvnti- | asual sand, is muchstronger than mortar, 
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productions, which is so much sought’ 
a after, ia by no means in good taste, and oan only | si ~ 
. metraneet be called beautiful in.a somewhat vulgar sense; | 
“Mr. Gladatone last week 
ab ‘Grelkiwicw, on “the and secondly (and more seriously) it is a false view | ‘oth ot wansae 
ion of distributi |to hold up that the value of artistio work done, with clipped wings, 
yor tho prizes to the suc- wade 
; ‘ in ‘the | 


probably already parted with, or have not found, | « 
the secret of real beauty. esau pr Ballet? 
Passing to the subject moro immediately in oe on 
\nand, snd after dragging in ceriain roligious| Proqlegee, charactrioed. tho men Upon. ™ 
reflections, somewhat inconsequontially, if we|we sometimes look back with unwarra 
may be pardoned for saying so,—certainly their | contempt, than we can flatter ourselves : 
relation to the context was incomprehensible,— |Jonging tous. I hold in my porn avd ; 
Mr. Gladstone remarked on the proportion in the | fw of you can soe wall, Hat it rs 
number of students in the Science and Art Olasses it pt Pe be Beaton ye ar 
of the Education Department, respectively. It) of the jeweller. 
appears that the number of science students is | screen in achurch—nota metropolitan 
exactly double that of the art students; 48,000, not a handsome edifice, mong the 
and 24,000 are the fignres thongh an 8,000 may | apart ‘been lavished the wealth | 
be added to the latter number by counting in| St Nobles, or of the Pissocant 


~ ; details, its execution, its conception, 
the middle classes lately, in great measure | dently have been the work of some vill 
owing to the institution of the Government| artist at a when there were no 
|gohools, Still the remark which the speake no Govern 


Mr, Gladstone ‘based npon this refivetiun wi 
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the day was concentrated 

We quite concur with Mr. Gladstone 
depreciating the present day; in thinking 
interesting time.” But 
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at is really possible is to give 
and encouragement for the 
which a'ms at being 

and best of its kind—that is to say, 
beauty with notility. And how is 
one ? There has beon no lack of 
receipts and recommendations for the enconrage- 
mentof art already ; some of these bave borne 
frait to a certain extent. Mr. Gladstone offers 
another suggestion, which our readers wil! 
know we think certainly worth consideration. 
We will give his own words :— 

“ We may assume that this is a timo when all 
who feel concerned in the welfare of the country 
feel it to be desirablo that efforts should be made 
to give instruction in science #0 as to improve 
the knowledge of the British artist and workman, 
and enable him to hold his position in the markets 
of the world. 1 beg those who bear me to beware 
‘of imagining for a moment that this result oan 
be attained throngh any other in the 
main than that of the individual mind and will. 
‘All that others can do is to offer assistance, and 
who should offer that assistance? I do not 
know what you will think of what I am abont to 
say. Jt may be a foolish fancy of mine, and 
often those fancies which one thinks one’s best 
are foolish, I confess, however, that I should 
Tike to ace a great deal of this work done by the 
London Companies. I hope that opinion does not 
shook spy one. I have rot been consulted by 
the Londen Gompavies, but, if so, I would have 
besought and entreated them to consider whether 
it was not in their power to make themselves 
that which cortainly they are not now,—illus- 
trious in the country, by endeavouring resolutely 
and boldly to fulfil the purpore for which the 
were foanded, What was the object for whic’ 
those Companies are founded? Do you suppore 
they were founded for the purpose of having 
dinners once a year, once a quarter, or once & 
month? Do suppose they were founded for 
the purpose of dealing ont little sums of money 
to certain applicants and then having it re 
of them how much good they had done? Nothing 
of tho kind. Ehemosynary works are noble 
works,—a’ the noblest, indeed, given to men. 
But to be an eleemosynary work it must be the 
work of an individual, and not of 2 company. 
These companies were founded for the purpose 
of developing the crafts, trades, or ‘ mysteries,’ 
‘as they were called. They were founded for the 
purpose of doing the very thing which the 
Government of the country, ont of the taxes of 


the cya now called upon to do,—namely, 
applying their energies and intelligence to eeoure 
the great object which I described at the outset 
to be the application of human labour to all the 
purposes of industry in the most economical, 
effective, and beautiful manner.” 

The London Companies seem to be inviled to 
the front iast at present. It is but a few days 
since the Astronomer Royal, ona public occasion, 
credited his first formal honour to one of these 
and now the réle of “patrons of art” is 
to them, Will they accept it? The 
really be a perfectly suitable one, 

bear e analogy to that assumed by the 
trade guilds of the Medimval time. That such 
a part would be more in accordance with the 
jeota for which they were originally ingtituted 
the conventional dinner. giving is worn rea 


And if each of these companies (of 
thongh the Progress 


repo edamee are ia “Wer 
et ble way of carry-| We must not, however, lose hb of our sub. 
both practically and artistically, the class Jct of ort ca amapaaaaeite industry, and with 
we have Sacnan al meg rene cee = sameeren for 
an « 4 

, would be likely to to an appreciable ‘ nd on this in a qno- 
of a working joiner, which 

r i audience. We add 
, the words with 

the qaotation :— 
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will in ardly 

and definite way ; bat it may be a real influence, 
in process of time, neverth . Mr, Gladstore 
illustrated this happily by the instance of 
music. We were now coming, he said, to a 
belief that music is a general inheritanoe,—that 
the faculty of music is a common faculty of people 
forming an intelligent community, “ Was that 
so fifty years ? I remember the time when 
you were laughed at in this city if you con- 
tended, as I was stoutly contending, that the 
human being, as such, was musical; you were 
considered a fool, a dreamer, an enthusiast. 
People used to say, ‘I can’t tell one note from 
another; I don’t care a bit about masio’; and I 
replied by saying, ‘If the nurse who carried you 
when you were three or six months old had con- 
tinued to 0g ag till yon were forty, you 
would not be able to walk!” That is a very 
fair illustration ; aud this advanced interest in 
the particular art referred to is not traceable to 
the efforts of any propagandism, either govern- 
mental or individual, but to a general movement 
, wecan scarcely say how, from 
attached to the art, leading 
to a desire fordtssultivation as a part of liberal 
education. at is the feeling which we want to 
seo in regard to the arts of design. In the 
Middle Ages architecture and decorative design, 
in the Renaikaance period painting, were uni- 
versally reodgnised'&s things of great interest, 
and which it’ was, to apply a line of Pope,— 


(Quite a scandal not to know” 


something about; and accordingly the best intel. 
lect of the day was applied to them. That is not 
the case now; and Mr. Gladstone touched acci- 
dentally onan illustration of this in his reference 
to the hereditary taste for what is beautiful often 
found among those who are “ well born,” and his 
quotation’of the remark of an artist to him, that 
a certain lady, “if she only had a proper amount 
of technical instruction, would be unquestionably 
the first painter in thia country.” Yet, as a 
matter of fact, most modern artists arise from 
the middle or lower classes. This is not becanse 
there is not an eqnal a of natural talent 
among those who are called the upper classes, 
but because ber | seldom make the same use of 
it, having no t to seek for fame, and 
having the still un-eradicated idea of social un. 
suitability (to put it mildly) attached to the 
calling of an artist, Accordingly, a majority of 
ur art productions are the work of men with 
technical skill, but devoid of high refinement or 
associations. It ig the same in other arts: no 
thinking person, for instance, can suppose that 
the stage as it is represents the amount of 
histrionio gening in the nation. There is no 
inducement for the best class of minds toturn to 
it. Let any art be recognised, by the general 
feeling of the nation, as ® great occupation, 
worthy of persons of the best abilities and the 
highest grass Fd should have the first 
condition the renewal of a — period 
of art,—a condition which the Government 
Schools of Art certainly have tended towards, 



























































economy of time and Jal 
material ; ready methods o' 
muat suggest themselves to I 
being por mga as of design and 
finish ; in mn 28 TH t 
work the manual Jabour of an, 
pty | demands made upon the intellect 
resources of the craftsman, That is an excel- 
lent passage ; it shows you better than any words 
of mine can do how the operations of the mind 
enter into the labour of the hands.” 
The letter of Mr, Francis Moore (we agree 
with Mr, Gladstone that his name deserves 
mention) is amongst the most significant and 
suggestive paragraphs in the Greenwich 
upon art. It suggests the direction in which a 
higher class of workmanship, rising to the title 
of “art-workmanship,” is to be sought for. It 
is not so mach by seeking to add on to it some- 
thing new and separate in its essence which we 
call * beauty,” as by refining and finishing work 
to the utmost point of excellence, which includes 
excellence of form as well as excellence of oon- 
struction, that we are likely toarrive at anything 
like that characteristic of Greek art referred to 
in the early part of the address,—tho uniform 
beauty of treatment in the smallest as well 
the greatest things, The nent of 
needs also, of course, the training 
of the perception by draw: 
of good and artistic forms 
even a more important t is & 
higher standard of general cultivation and 
cation among working men, And this 
tion the more emphasises what Mr. Gi 
remarked immediately afterwards, that ‘if 
aan bb erp: <8 oor 
and vo igi is | 
children out of his vocation. . ) first 
to elevate the vooation and to see 
products come from the labour ; that is 
which is opened to him by Providence 
calling in life. That is the special work 
he ought to address his 
is unbounded scope.” 
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productions, and he will be likely to get very near 
w “Art” as it haa been defined by one of the 
clearest intellects of this century. “If I were 
to define art,” says Jobn Stuart Mil, “I should 
be inolined to call it the endeavour after perfection 
of ewecution. If we meet with even a piece of 
mechunical work which ovars the marks of being 
Aone in this spirit,—whice is done as if the 
workman loved it, and tried to make i. #8 good 
‘8 fpossible, though something lees good would 
have answered purpose for which it was 
stensibly made,—we say that he has worked 
dike an artiat.” -.1f the educated workman, who 
nas acquired a tion of artistic beauty, will, 
besides “putting his conscience into his work” 
n regard to its practical execution, carry the 

ration of conscic>ve a step higher, and aim 
so at the best ani most perfect form in hie 
work, he will have done something to establish 
a cecal ond froitfal relation between Art and 
Industry. 


ROUND NEWGATE. 


Ti late excavations in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Newgate, which have brought to 
light certain ions of the old city wall, have 
attracted much attention in archmological circles, 
and Mr. Alfred White has maintained, in oppo- 
sition to received opinion, that the Romans never 
ocoupied this portion of London, and that there 
are not the least remains of Roman work in the 
neighbourhood of Newgate-street. We do not 
pro to dieenss this point now; but we may 
Tone bee that Mr. Roach Smith, well known as 
o-: scrpraegdad aay urate threw out, some 
years e very ious suggestion that 
Green “Beier tae which led into the Old 
Bailey, was the site of a Roman theatre. He 
pres that the precipitous descent of Green 

_ Arbeur-lane into -lane was cansed by an 
excavation in the side of Snow-hill, and 
ng noticed in his travels that much smaller 
wns than London were invariably supplied with 
theatre, which was usually built into a hill or 
ound, he naturally fixed upon this re- 
ble position just outside the city walls as 

place for one. 


“The ancient walls, doubtless, enclosed much | born 


wal ice, and it was not until Norman times 
“that the north.west corner of the City was suffi- 
upon for an ‘ing in the wall to 

ed. The name New-yate points to the 

that it was the built of the City gates, 

its construction in the reign of Reery t 
itated by the closure of an important 


' Martin’s-le-Grand, was the charch 

the Italian St. Nicholas, who was Bishop of Mira 
in the fourth century, and from this the row of 
butchers’ shambles which stood in the middle of 


the which stall. boards they first builded 

noe oe the weather, bat since that, 
encroaching little by little, they have made their 
stall-boards and sheds fair houses.” Behind 


these, on the south, was a pemmg®, colle 
dard-street, consis principally of 
low drinking-houses, with slav, places in 


their rear. Goddard was the old for @ cup 
or tankard, and Stow hints that the contents of 
the cups often confused the heads of the 
frequenters of the places. The butchers had 
this district pretty much to themselves,t and 
the filth that accumulated abont their slaughter. 
houses soon became a public nuisance. 
thoroughfare now known as King Edward-street, 
from its neighbourhood to Christ's Hospital, was 
originally named Stinking-lane, from this cause ; 
bus the name became corrupted, and in the 
curious plan of the district, preserved among 
the archives at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, it is 
marked as“ Pow! or Chicking-lane.” The name 
was afterwards changed to Blowbladder-street, 
then to Butcher Hall-lane, and, in 1843, to King 
Edward.street. Stow informs us that, “in the 
third year of King Richard II, motion was made 
that fo butcher should kill flegh within London, 
bat at Knightsbridge, or at suoh other distant 
place from the walls of the gity”; still the 
nuisance remained, and nothing. was until 
a special Act was passed in the reign of 
Henry VII. (4 Hen. VIL, cap. 8) for the pur- 
pose. The Act, after reciting a petition of the 
parishioners of St. Faith and St. Gregory's, 
complaining that great concourse of people at 
St. Paul's were annoyed, &c., * 3 Aan anal 
of beasts and scalding of swine in butchery 
of St. Nicholas’ Shambles, whose corruption and 
foul ordure compasscth two parts of the palace 
where the kyng was wont to abide when he came 
to the Cathedral, to the jeopardous abydynge of 
his most royal persoun,” enacted certain penal- 
ties against any batcher or his servant slaying 
any beast there. After the Great Fire, a market- 
house was provided in place of the open stalls, 
and, in spite of all complaints, ond attempted 
remedies, Newgate Market remained the chief 
meat market for London until the erection of the 
new building at Smithfield, 

Thé unoccupied plot of ground between New- 
gate.street and the northern wall was built upon 
in the thirteenth century, when the Grey Friars 
took possession of it. No friars of the Pran- 
ciscan order had settled in England before the 
eighth ed of the reign of Henry IIL, but then 
a small body came over to this country from 
Italy, Some of these men stopped at ter. 
bary, and the others proceeded to London, At 
first they lodged with the Dominicans, in Hol. 
, and afterwards were domiciled in a house 
on Cornhill, which belonged to John Travers, one 
of the sheriffs, in the year 1215; but no long 
time elapsed before a tandsome building was 
commenced for their reception near 8t, Nicholas’ 
Shambles. The friars obtained a high reputa- 
tion for piety, anf money flowed in upon them, 
John Iwyn, mercer, being their principal bene.. 
factor. ‘About the year 1239 a church and other 
buildings being required for a complete conven- 
taal establishment were commenced. “ William 
Joyner, afterwards mayor, builded their quire ; 
Henry Wallis, the body of the church; Walter 
Porter, alderman, the chapter-house ; 
Rokesly, their chambers; Ba the 
Castle, made the sae Alby de Helyland 

d, king of Heralds, 
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ge number of monuments 
di ed people which it 
qrews, four duchesses, f 
uke, two earls, eight 
knights were in the 
vent, The evil day, however, 
when Henry VIII. suppressed k 
houses, the Grey Friars were forced to 
their own extinction, On the 12th of Nov 
1539, Thomas Chapman, the warden, and 
five of the brothren, signed and sealed the deed 
of surrender, and the charch was shut up. 
he ornaments and goods were taken for tho 
king’s use, and the building was converted 
into a receptacle for the prizes taken at sea 
from the French. Christ Church, N 
street, the last-formed parish in the C' 
London, was now founded by the 
Nicholas’ Shambles and St, Ewins, with 
of St. 8 
property o: 
eee endowing it. The two old, 
of St. Nicholas and St. Ewin were sold 
time for 1,2001, In the last days of 
life he presented the site of the f 
pric of St. Bartholomew, to the 
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citizens were left to dispose of the property as 
they thought fit, and in 1552 they prepared the , 
Grey Friars’ house to receive 400 destitate 
children, Thus was founded Christ’s Hospital, 
and the opinion that Edward VI, was the 
originator of the institution appears to have 
grown up in later times, He ed the 
work the citizens had done, but Ridley himself 
attributes the whole credit of the foundation to 
the City magistrates,—to Sir Richard Dobbs (the 
firat treasurer) and Sir George Barnes, the 
lord mayors in whose civic reigns the 
was effected. Very little of Christ's i 
escaped the Great Fire, and most of the present 
buildings have been erected at different times 
since then, The town ditch, which ran through 
the property, was built over about 150 years ago, 
but the square which occupies of the site is 
still called “the Ditch,” 
was the garden or burial-place of 
vent, is still called “the Garden,” Outside the 
ditch was formerly the burial-ground of orimi- 
nals, but about one hundred years ago the Corpo- 
ration gave the Hospital a lease 800 years. 
The handsome eae which bas lately 
been made for the boys, is partly over the ditch, 
and in some places the foundation had to be 
sought 15 ft. below the level. The great ball 
qwas built half over the ditch and balf over the 
wall, The site of the Blue-Coat school, owing to 
its central position, is so valuable that 
a offered and Sart for it, pe 
6 City were wi as prisons, © 
New-gate ew e jon to this general rale. 
It was probably so from the time of its first 
erection, as Henry III., in the year 1218, com- 
manded the sheriffs of London to repair the jail 
of Newgate for the safe beng of the prisoners. 
The same king, in the year 1255, kept the sheriffs 
ers here for 
ment for having let 


a month or more as a punish. 
@ prisoner escape, Tho 
pete and jail were “ye-edified” in the reign of 
enry VI.; and being partially destroyed in the 
a rebuilt in the year 1672. 
remained with little alteration until 
the Gordon 


Great Fire were 
Old Newgate 
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‘though the room was 
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er, was enough to canse sickness: 
amongst ua, and I believe did so, for there were 
many sick, and some very weak ; and though we, 
‘wero not long there, yet in that time one of our 
fellow- , who Jay in one of those pallet- 
”” Tt was necessary to hold a o:roner’s 

jnest :mpon the body of this poor man, and 
in such cases was for the turnkeys: 

run ont into the street under the gate, and, 
ecizo upon the’passers-by, until they bad a suffi. 
cient number for the purpose. On this occasion 
they laid holdiof a grave citizen, who “ pleaded 
hard, begged and besonght them to Jet him go, 
assuring them he was going on very urgent 
‘business, and that the stopping of him would be 
greatly to his Lm me But they were deaf to 
‘all entreaties, and hurried him in, the poor man 
chafing without a remedy.” They soon, how- 
ever, wished that they had not meddled with 
‘him, for he insisted on seeing the place where 
‘the man died, On entering the room he ex- 
claimed,—* Lord bless me, what a sight is here ! 
1 did not think there had been so much craelty 


‘in this mauner! We need not now question how 
this mancame by his death ; we may rather wonder 
that they are not all dead, for this place is 
enovgh to breed an infection among them. 
Well,” added he, “if it please God to lengthen 
‘my life till to-morrow, I will find means to let 
king know how his subjects are dealt with.” 
* ‘Although allthis should have been well known, 
the was allowed to continue in its crowded 
and ill-ventilated state until a popular outcry 
arose in thelyear 1770, when Mr. Akerman, one 
of the keepers, stated in his evidence before the 
House of Commons that, independently of the 
mortality among the prisoners, nearly two sets 
servants had died of the juil distemper since 
bad been in office, and added that he remem. 
“‘when two of the judges, the lord mayor, 
of the jury and others, to the number 

upwards” died in the spri 
» which was poasnuieneal 


as could not get into the ham. 


of the place to the 
‘by some 
Jonathan 


Tho Old Surgeon's ‘Theatre was in the Old 
Bailey, and was living at Green 
A r 


vbour-court, opposite, when “he was rejected | the channel between 
re. : 
Warwick-lane was originally called Eldenese- | of 


to] lane, but obtained ite preeent name from Warwick 
'| House, the mansion 
| Warwick, the 


of Richard Novill, Earl of 
open table for his numerous retainers. 


| is not over wide now, but it was formerly par- 
| ticularly narrow. After the fire it was 

the | and the Court of Jndicature* gave 
ham- | to ‘St. Bartholomew's 


ened, 


compensation 
Hospital for the piece of 


ground taken in. 

Tho position of Warwick House wasa fayour- 
able one for eo meddlesome a man as the t 
Earl, as there was a tower at the end of his 
garden from which he could telegraph to West- 
minster, and also a private way through the 
wall, which he could use without letting the 
wardersat Newgate know of his movements. The 
neighbourhood mast have borne a gay bs seo 
ance whou lis 600 men dressed in red jackets, 
embroidered with ragged staves, were moving 
about it. The Hall of the College of Phyajcians 
occupied the ‘site of Warwick House for many 


the a and hereithe body of Dryden was brought 


Sir Samuel Garth, to whom the remains of 

© post are indebted for a suitable interment. 
He proposed and encouraged a subscription for 
the expense ofthe funeral, pronouneed an oration 
over the body, and attended it from Warwick. 
lane to Westminster Abbey, where it was con- 
veyed on May 18th, 1700, followed by 
more than a hundred coaches. The first 
meetings of sthe College after its estab- 
lishment in©@618 were held in Linaore’s 
house, in Kuightrider-street, but in course of 
time, this not being found large enough, a house 
was taken of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, 
at the bottom of Amen-corner. In the hall of 
this mansion the fellows placed tho statue of 
Harvey, which was destroyed in the Great Fire. 
Behind waé a garden in which Harvey built, at 
his own expense, an elegant convocation-room 
and a museum, which was filled with choice 
books and surgical instraments, On February 2, 
1653, he invited the members to an entertain. 
ment, and presented the college with a deed of 
of the buildings, After the Fire the meet- 

of the Fellows were generally held at the 
honse of the president until the new building 
in Warwick-lane was finished. The ground was 
, andthe house commenced by Wren 

In four it was leted, and on 


-maker, who kept here an| Great interest 
vd ot anatine 


Bay of 


tion of the general eurvey, to ¥ 
charte 


detailed hydrographic 
detailed descri 


ption of these and 


bour works of the 
entitled “ The Theory and 


Rennies. 


and Foreign Harbours,” which was p 
1845, 


by Weale between 


forms in all two volumes, folio, aud 
by Sir John, by permission, to her 
Jobn received tokens of honour 


reigns both of Russia and of 


to this publication, 


On the death of Mr. Rennio, 


in October, 1821, his 


between his two elder sons, 
partnership as to the works in \ 
The principal part of the 

fell to the late Mr. George Rennie, 


M.LOE,, | 


while the completion of ‘the engineering 


devolved chiefly on Sir John. 


works 


ceeded his father as engineer to the A 


at the early age of twenty-seven. - 
+f of engineer 


t was that 


harbour followed; then the 


dmiralty _ 
His. 
appointment to the 
Brink Commissioners ; that of engineer wai 


‘hadee, Port 
Tndi 


Docks, the x 








| with Mr. be completed 
‘Nene, below Wisbeach, which had 

lowering the water-level by 10 ft, Gin., 

would have been still more 


i mpt off tho population mo h been carried | the autobiography, possess 

|, out. In 1827-28 he restored the harbour of | for the general reader, 
Boston, by formi ‘a new channel forthe course | known, if now somewhat 
of the Witham w that town. The maviga- as living entities in his 
tion was so improved by this work, at an expense Sir 
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not that instead of the town | trary 

being inaccessible, even for fishing-boats,on the| radical of hie lieutenants w 

neap tides in the summer and dry season, vessels | and in witnessing the fulfilment of 

drawing from 15 ft. to 16 ft. could ascend at| pations, ia extromely characteriatia. 

spring tides, and thoso drawing from 12 ft. to| old-fashioned obstinacy of old 

13 ft-atnespe. Sir John Rennie farther exeonted | at upwards of seventy years. of 

various improvements on the Welland. The in company with his janior fellow 

effect of these works, combined, was to facilitate | Rennie, thoroughly 4d in an 

the drainage of 800,000 acres, and to reclaim | Counties survey. Sir John went at. once to 

6,000 acres which were before absolutely nseloss. | while his clothes were dried. ‘Melford called for 

A still more complete scheme for the the newspaper, had a great fire made up, and sat 

improvement of all the rivers falling into! himself down to dry, When the younger man, 

the Wash, was proposed by Sir Jobn Rennie, jafior a refreshing nap of two hours, came down 

after s careful personal survey of the entire ry and comfortable, he found the elder nearly 

district. . By this plan the navigation of | dry, and the room so full of steam as to re 

the None, Ouse, Welland, and Witham would | Telford all buat invisible, Ho 

have been facilitated; the water permanently | companion for his effeminacy in going to 

lowered; and from 150,000 to.200,000 acres of but very nearly paid the cost of his 

land would have been reclaimed from the sea. | with his life. eee. 
i advance of the We hope that we have said to show to: 
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bo ar to cite w enterprise of the day. Only certain of our readers the merit, both essional and 
ect, and to compare the scheme have as yet been carried ont; buttho) literary, of this charming volume. Its pages 
will well repay more than a 


result has been such as amply to justify the 


Woe hope that its reception b jaro ave ill be 
° y w 


“ There provision of Sir John Rennie. 
° It is the more important to insist on the such as to ensure the prompt pul of the 
" success that has attended the execution of works | remainder of the li remains of Sir Joba 


based on sound hydraulic science, and the failure | Rennie, These inolude Life of his Father, 
of those which have been otherwise conducted, | to which reference is made in the be 
from the fact that the entire sanitary eng’ We believe that this eontains a history o tho 


ineering 
of the country is intimately connected with this works of Mr, Renrie, with abstracts of his most 
important reports. There are also several 


branch of professional study. The great prio. 

ciple grasped by Mr. Rennie wasthis. If flood| volumes of Bssays on Engineering 

and torrent water be thrown into a still ora chiefly those of a hydraulic natare, and a History — 

slow water system, the outfall is strangled, and | of Engineering, which, even if not 

tho entire system is disarranged. Acatch-water | cannot fail to prove a valuable 

‘On./for hill torrenta, in one form or another, is the | professional libraries, We can ill afford to lose 
servation of all low-level ee. ra any work of the matured experionce of Sic Joha 

i the} Rennie. * 
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ON THE DECORATION OF BASILICAS 
AND BYZANTINE CHURCHES. 


ROVAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.* "1 
As there is no le example of a Basilica 
decorative features 







highly wasteful. 
| In the recent storms, from 4 in. to Sin. of rainfall 
has been. registered, in cortain localities, within 
twenty-four hours, This is a three-monthe’ | ‘ 
jordinery rainfall for the driest parts of the 
country, and about a seventh part. of the annual 
‘rainfall in other districts. = eee. 
i necessity for so increasing 
entire system of drainage, 
cnto mect the sudden strata of a 
ifuld increase of , ia 
8 Rennie t 




























~ with plate glass. Our climate is not so severe 


ago 
. de Paul, Paris, was partly adorned with paint- 















exhibiting the gold grounds, 
generally pry re Byzantines, and the best 
examples of it in Italy were due to the Greek 
artists. Even in the time of Constantine, while 
the vaults of the church erected in memory of 
spor tevtla Saag. ke pots of tlle 
a poor ic, ofa tre! grou 
work, grapes and small figures, in black and 
dark green ou @ white ground, the dome of the 
church of St. George at Salonica was adorned 
with a series of mosaics—the finest of the 
Byzantine period,as regards design, execution, 
and arrangement of colours, This latter church 
is circular in plan, with a projecting apse and 
radiating chapele in the thickness of the wall. 
The dome is 70 ft. in diameter, and the whole 
surface of it is covered with pictures. ‘These are 
in eight divisions, each filled with a grand archi. 
tectonic composition, in which colamns, arches, 
entablatures, and apses are the chief features. 
In the centre of the picture there is generally a 
baldachino, on either side of which stands a saint 
or priest in dark robes, with his hands extended 
in the primitive attitude of prayer. The influence 
of classical traditions can be traced in these 
architectural backgrounds, which, to a certain 
extent, resemble those on the walls of the houses 
of Pompeii. Blue and red, of light and dark 
hues, are the dolours chiefly employed in the 
cornices and entablatares. The backgrounds 
are all of gold. The edifices represented are of | p 
two stories, lavishly adorned with pediments, | of these is occupied alternately by semicircular 
‘angular and curved), loggias, porches, and apses, | recesses and inlays of marble. In the spandrels 
hung with lamps and draperies, surmounted | there are figures in oval compartments, sur. 
by birds of varied forms and colours, and sup- | rounded by foliage. The upper arcade has three 
ported by spiral, fluted, and jewelled colamns, | unequal divisions in each bay, the centre being 
forming altogether a mostinteresting study for | ocoupied by the window. The spandrels of these 
the architect and archeologist. ‘The mosaics on|are also filled with foliage of a rather coarse 
the vaults of the chapels are not less worthy of | character. A’bove, there are architectural deco- 
attention. They consist of geometrical patterns, | rations with colamns and entablatures, rather 
interlaciog circles, squares, and lozenges, in-| like those of St. George, at Salon’ 
closing fruits, flowers, and birds. The outlines | centre of the dome is a representation 
are generally of a datk reddish brown; blue is| Baptism, with figures of the Apostles 
the predominating colour; green and white are | San Vitale, built in the time of Justinian, 
more sparingly used. In the mosaics of St. |i igi 
George we see the advantage of employing arcbi- | or’ 
tectonic backgrounds; they relieve the blank mosaics 
space of gold ground without interfering with the | of Justinian and ‘Theodora attended by courtiers. 
effect of the figures. Similar backgrounds are to| St. Mark’s at Venice possesses the only com~ 
plete series of purely Byzantine ae 




















as that of central Germany, yet there we find, 
at Munich and elsewhere, external polychromatio 
decoration extensively practised. Some years 

the exterior of the portico of St. Vincent 
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Wyatt that nothing more 
about them. There are 
mosaics in remote spots in 
discovery by some chance traveller. 
the metropolis of the Greek exarch 
Byzantine than Byzantinm itself. I 
a finer serios of ecclesiastical 
than the capital of the Eastern Empire, 
regards internal decoration, more interest 
those of Rome. ‘The earliest of these 
Tomb of Galla Placidia, A.D. 441. To the 
century —s boautiful little chapel in 
Archbishop's Palace, The ancient 
the cathedral is octagonal, and is 
adome. Here there is no 
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ings on lava; these were removed shortly after 
their execution, not on account of the unsatis- 
factory effect of the colouring, but because the 
character of the drawing was such that it offended 
the susceptibilities of the Parisians. Let us 
hope that the time may come when not only 
buildings, but private houses, shops, and 
warehouses, may be beautified by polychromatio 
ornament, and pictures referring to the bistory, 
destination, or the ocoupation of the inhabitants 
of each edifice, Think how much more interest- 
ing and cheerful Queen Victoria.street and 
‘Cheapside would be if adorned with acres of 
pictures, in the place of tons of tasteless stone 
and compo ornaments, in the nondescript styles 
which characterise most of the city warehouses, 
A walk through London, instead of being a 
melancholy peregrination between blocks of 
blackened brickwork, would become an enliven. 
ing and a promenade. Our houses 

le a parterre of many-coloured 
flowers; und should they be dimmed by the 
smoke, the occasional use of a mop would restore 
their original brilliancy. To return to St. Paolo, 
the nave was entered through bronze gates cast 
at Constantinople. Similar gates exist at San 
Zeno, at Verona, Ravello, the baptistery at 
Plorence, the cathedral of Pisa, and elsewhere. 
On entering, the spectator had before him a 
splendid vista, 400 ft, in length by 80 ft. in 
breadth, interrupted only by the baldachino, and 
terminating in an apse covered with rich mosaics. 
There were, and are still, double aisles separated 
from the nave, and from one another by colamns 
and arches, making the full width of nave and 
250 ft. The colamns were of the richest 
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beseen in someof the Roman basilicas. There 
they generally symbolise the holy cities of|in Italy. Thesefrom illustration 
Jerusalem om 9 Bethlehem. We find them on| have become familiar to all; but the mosaics of 
the internal face of the chancel arch at St.| Palermo and Monreale have so mach 

Lorenzo (this before the restoration by Honorias, 
who reversed the position of the basilica, was 
the external face) and in other places. Cotto Z 
was particularly partial to them. Most of the ture of Saracenic form in the detail gives ~ 
compartments of the frescoes in the Arena have 





of Baveno, on the Lago Maggiore, so that one 
element in the internal colouring is lost. 
@ areades ran a series of portraits of 
in medallions ; these are restored in 
the workmen in the manufactory in 
Above them were two series of 
from Scripture history, divided by 
not yet reproduced. These pictures 

represented in works of Ciampini and 
Gally Knight, pre ng pro mses Vysinones 
separates the nave from transept, is orna- 
moated by mosaic of Our Lord, surrounded by 
the twenty-four elders of the A pse, pre- 
sented to the church by Galla Placidia, the 
gs bg wa ogee the time of the com- 
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able illustrations of the architecture of his time. 
We sce them in the pictures by Taddeo Gaddi at 
Santa Croce; but the most pleasing example of 
the use of canopies is in the ound of the 
frescoes in the -house Sta, Maria 
extreme richness tothe ————=== 
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general circulation.” The heart-wood contains 
little fluid, and no vegetable life ; the sap-wood 
abounds in fermentable clomenta. iry-rot 
differs from wet-rot in this respect, that the 
former takes place only after the tree has been 
out down, whereas the latter may begin when 
the tree is standing. 

lf dry rot shows itself ina damp closet or 
pantry, the inside of the china or delph lying 
there will be. coated with a mould, or a fine 
powder like brick dust. This excessively-fine 
powder is no other than uncountable myriads of 
the reproductive spores or seeds of the fungus. 
If these excessively-minute bodies be allowed to 
fall on wet flannel, damp blotting-paper, or wet 
wood, they immediately germivate and proceed 
to reproduce the parent fungus, The red skin 
of the spores cracks at both ends, and fine 
mycelial filaments aro sent out; this is the 
mould, spawn, or mycelliumfrom which the new 
fongus (under favourable conditions of continued 
moisture) appears. 

“It matters little,” the author says, “ whether 

wet is applied to timber before or after the 
erection of the building. Timber cannot resist 
the effect of what must arise in cither case, viz. : 
heat and moisture, producingeputrid fermenta- 
tion ; for instance, in basement stories with damp 
under them, dry timber is bat little better than 
wet, for if it is dry it willséon be wet; decay 
will only be delayed so long as the timbers are 
absorbing sufficient moisture, therefore every 
situation that admits moisture isthe destruction 
of the timber.” 
The decay of timber in contact with stone is 
obviated by placing a.thin piece of iron between 
the wood and stone. It is said that a bard crust 
is formed on the timbers in contact with the iron, 
which seems effectually to preserve it. 

Fungi, it is said, will arise in mortar, if made 
| with road-drift and water from: stagnant ponds, 


speedy methods are resorted to. $ 
When there is time for drying it gradually 
shonld be piled up for two years for 
and double that time for joinery, The 
should be separated by blocks of wood, and éach 
piece laid directly over the one under it, so that 
air may freely pass through the whole pile, and 
it is well to turn it now then, as the evapora- 
tion is greatest on the upper side. The loss of 
weight, the author says, should be about, one- 
fifth for carpentry purposes and oné~-third 
for joinery. But, however dry a atick of 
timber may be, it will be less dry in the centre 
than at the surface, and therefore the stantlings 
into which it is out’ require further seasoning. 
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built in,” but should be 
all round. There is 
, of course; it has been known 
it is often neglected without 
mere oversight or thought- 
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ent of the air is of great importance in 
g dry rot, and one of the objects in the 
should be so to arrange openings amongst 
bers that the movement may take place 
action of natural forces; for, as Mr. 
shows, & merely small admission of air, 
ay — producing hae - t, a = 
‘injuriously ; the presence o! one of the 
Y conifitions of the process of decay. On 

this point, however, there seems to be some un- 
, and probably the cases in which air is 
1 in so small a quantity that it hastens 
decay, are those in which the air admitted has 
been the means of conveying spores of disease 
to the wood from some other part of the build. 
ing. The author) saye,—“ The admission of air 
has long been considered the only means of 
the fungus; but as it bas frequently 
ineffectual, it must not be always taken 

ag a certain’remedy, If dry air be properly 
admitted, in a quantity adequate to absorb the 
it will necessarily exhaust and destroy 

; but. care should be taken lest the 
ed into other of the 
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deals for English and French markets are is 
and some useful information given about the 
qualitieés and properties of “ strong” deals, best 
deals; “ bests,” “ seconds,” and “ thirds,” 

Many houses in the suburbs of London, says 
the author, are erectedby spéculating builders. 
“ Speculating builder” is the proper term, not 
« speculative,” which is often used for the 
word, There is a difference. A specu’ 
builder is he who intends to sell or let on lease a 

of his land to be built upon. A specu. 

lating builder is he who takee one or more loté of 
land for the purpose of running up houses and 
getting them off his hands as quickly as possible, 
before the woodwork begins to shrink, the plaster 
or stucco to fall off in patolies, the foundation to 
settle unequally after & wet season, and such~ 
like ugly signs of bad work.” “Timber that has 
been lying for months in ponds or docks is some- 
times cut up, and in six or seven days fixed ina 
building ; consequently the usual result takes 
place, viz., dry-rot. After having been swelled 
by soaking much beyond its former.bulk, the 
baulk of timber is put on the sawpit, and cut 
into scantlings, and framed while in this wet 
&o., and that they may be traced through the! state.” Timber should never be kept floating in 
mortar-joints, and will appear on both sides of a | ponds, partly under water and partly out, but it 
wall. Posts set in the ground in the direction in | should be stacked, as at Li and Glou- 
which they stood when growing. are not #0 . 
‘admitted into the affected parts of a| durable as when the position is reversed, and 
building without ultimate success ; too often, | this is accounted for in the valves of the sap- 
inatead of injuring the fungus, it has considerably | vessels of the growing timber opening upwards ; 

assisted its vegetation, and infected with the | but when that position is inverted the valves of 

disease other of the building. The | the sap-vessels becomo reversed in their action, 

timber, which is in a state of decomposition |and prevent the ascent of moisture from the 

“an intestinal decay, is little affected |ground, The author enters at length into the 

the oT omen’ tir, as this cannot | question of the proper tise for felling timber, 

1 surrounding spongeous rottenness | about which there is a difference of opinion, 

- generally forms the exterior of euch bot “all investigations tend to © that 
yand protects the action which the humid the —- proper time for felling timber is that | changing, this water will conclude by ocoupying, 

‘have acquired in the exterior. As the | at w the tree contains the least sap. There | if not altogether, at least in a great degree, 
‘and progress of the are two seasons in each year when vessels | place of the sap, which will bave issued forth, 

concealed, it are filled, Ono is in spring, when the fluid is in | carrying with it the fermenting principle with 
motion. to supply nutriment to the leaves, and | which it is charged.” " 
of | deposit material for new woud; the other isin] But may there not be another reason for sub- 
the early part of autumn, when, after the stag-| merging timber? It has already been said that 
which gives the new wood time to dry {the intercellular a of the wood odntain 
air. When it is p wholly onder water the 
air escapee from the intercellular’ spaces, and 
water takes its place—drives it out by the force 
of gravity, and this the more rapidly the deeper 
the submergence, ie , i : 

When the timber istaken out into the air the 
water lif the air be dry the inter. 
cellular spaces P filled } 
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i to this circumstance, air has been fre. 









cester. 

We quite think with the author that “ When 
there is not time for gradual drying, the best 
method, perhaps, that can be adopted, ly 
for eappy timber, and if strength is not prin- 
cipally required, is immediately on f “to 
immerse it in running water,” but “it should be 
altogether under water (chained down beneath 
ite argo as partial immersion is destruc- 
tive;” and, “ supposing in submerged timber the 
surrounding water to be flowing, or at least 
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possible that the 

most agreeable or least 
each individual of the 
have a diffe 


‘ado the human raco when not ousted out 
by some enforced rite, and that it was parti indu: 
he rophetio allusions to the Saviour of the World in 

‘Uld Testament, wherein the referonces to the east 


temple, 
Homing Star, the Day- 
ible to examine these passages without instinctive}: 
Reeling SC ani oot ka acharm over other quarters 
established. — of the heayens, to which, even in our daily talk, we are 
Ibis « pity thatthe argumont of the pemphist er anette ordan vo be cought Up, wa 
notes. reference to that as the 
Captain Warren's ae it should ae thorefore be surpri pipes 
iffi rT li 1 ment dee) ne: 0 ie, 
ea ae rhentereod ne drift. From faatory ti fe betwee dling Sn 
i w to com| istian 
Adam to = pee time ™ a tong road to writers could have, got ae of the ve sentimente oom, 
: mon Gree! n. e are 
that, at Christan baptism 
ofthe figure of Abraham, not | pn wigs and olartahd | 
in the jitera- J . yet 
—th t the place of darkness and : 
arent Of Steak then tarewbon to the east sna | Hackwey has been alluded to before now in 
make a covenant to the Sun of Righteousness, and pro- these pages in some of ite “tome endl 
eed to 


el 


5 
paper, that it is published for general circulation. be bated, aud the necessary reforms “ 
We hope that Captain Warren will issae it for aout . cuhas 
i ith such alterations in its| On the 
view, the 


mise to be His servant,” aspects, and with, gome 
It is not apparent, from the appearance of this | but the abuses are a ery 
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from the speculator 
quninahestitegs: 


ality, and, save only those which | those in the case first 
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constitute the front or ex 


the main 
, within the 


described, and the specu. 
Town-hall, 


are utterly.| lation was almost identical, Of 
thoroughfare of Hackney proper, 


parts, 
‘he interior walls are 
bought at sales throw of a stone of the 


and worthless. 


most inferior 
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Reform Act seem to -have 
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poorer districts of Homerton | and the 
. Streets of houses have been | fature bu’ 
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Stoke Corporation 
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or indirect interest 
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the remainder of the shoot lan 


bourhood | land, Dalston, and Hackney 
between | are being prepared for, 

8 ft. to | are in course of erection. 
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t in connexion with { 
Act of 1875 which was a source 0 
viz., the manner in wh | the : 



















the question came be 


fc practically 
dealt with, enti ignored 
trinaires, and phi ‘ 
cbaracteristios of tish | Iture, as com- 
pared with those of the agriculture of the Con. 
tinent, he eaid that during the past 
again visited Franpe,, Germany, am 
and was more ever cony 
superiority of the English as culturists, | rainfall 
Gooken at ar” Purely poneenen poet of 
street, on Monday evening, the 8th inst., | 0"? jontinen jog seemed to reproduce 
the Pre ne Mr. Thomas Haskiason, in ‘the| 924 ven to exaggerate evils with wi 
tie" ling naire ued | Sess th tame Se 
Serie smenhyurds'| dia, abeomates; ats: oka SToston oF He, aliens Ss ve ie 
ray, 726, Gradhen vrdot Me. 21. Nevill, |e, emall Sete compen rg 
Queen Aune'sgaie; the Hos, 1, -G. Strate, | (spersed, parcele, the Dae ee toate 
Witeais, Moores Me. 0. Ls Bodden; Oneibotne, |) Small 08 soannsly fo, Joey eee 
Cornwall; Mr. J. W. Batten, 8, Harcourt. tion of horse-power for their cultivation, But 
buildi Temple; Mr. W 1. Higgin, Q.0 looked at from another point of view, and 
Saieacheeter pr Mr oO. M. Lanyon Tanfield. |f0° ® moment neglecting economical considera. 
, rwenpla: The Seoretary (Mr. J. W. Pen. | tons, there was ample evidence to show that the 
tadyiatsonnced sae ee Gomcoil had passed Me, | PexB0Hal condition of the smell propriotor, Mis 


> aie wife and children, was far inferior to that of the 
B. W. Rushworth, of 22, Savile.row, from the English labourer and his family. To say nothing 


noted for ig, they w 
for their talents for years to 
the reforms needed to lift the local and 
trative rule of this borough from a region 
of eclipse into a region of light. 







































’ > DNSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 
/ Tae opening meeting of this Institution for 
Session 1875-76 was held at the Hall, 11, Great 
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attention of those members 
who would be called upon 
Passing from the logislation of 
he suggested, for the consider: 


bers, whether some legislation in the : 
not desirable in the Seton of oy uo 
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élass of Associates to that of Members. Several s 
: . on the question of food, clothing, and house | government, for he believed that it was the want 
arene, Po cog ree Yaga engy ig « Beet accommodation (though upon these points, as|of this in rural districts which had been the 

8 was well known, the tion of the English | cause of the failure of sauitary legis aoe 


in Lime-stroct (lately demolished) presented by 
Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke. 
‘Tho President then procecded to deliver his 
address.” He said he was glad to be 
je to state that at no past period of the exist- 
ence of the “institution could a more satisfactory 
account be given than at the present time. The 
past year might be described as ono fall of 
activity and gratifying prosperity. There wasa 
corisiderable increase in the number of members; 
iniportant additions had been made to the con- 
tents of the library; there was an increased 
prosperity in the finances of the Institute; and 
the new and commodious meeting-room had been 
completed. The published volame of the Trans- 
actions of the past year contained a vast mass of 
information in the papers and discus- 
sions ‘thereon, Looking back to the objects 
which the founders of the Institution had in 
view, it was matter for congratulation that a 
great of the programme had been accom- 
plished, and if the members continued to be as 
true to the Inatitution in future as they had been 
in the past, a great and nseful career was before 
The duties which devolved upon sur- 
veyors were growibg every year in namber, 
variety, and importance. The tendenoy of the 
tinies was to increase the already large class of 
basiness which was settled by arbitration, and 
to the body of arbitrators the Institute furnished 
some ced members. Even the decision 
of that'time-hononred institution, the jury, was 
less valued, in many cases, than the ene 
of a skilled and impartial arbitrator ; and in the 
fasion of the courts of law and equity we might 
obsérve the same tendency to prefer the settle- 
ment of disputes on the principles of equity 
rather than on technical principles of law. The 
of science, increase of wealth, the 
‘t of material resources, and the spirit 
of t, were @' day making larger 
demands on the skill of the surveyor. A man 
fitted effectively to discharge the daties of the 
surveyor should be one of wide oxperience, 
and cultivated knowledge, skilfal in the 
conduct of business, and ready for 
genoy.  Heshouldin 
accommodating in small things, but rigid 
and inflexible in great matters ; and, as » 
he should be one whom nobody could dismay, and 
whom tho whole world could not bribe. . 


labourer need fear no comparison with that of | the past twenty tes ) not but 
the cultivators of a large part of the Continent), | that it would be feasible to havea local autho: 
there were two facts which would serve to | constituted in each , and capable of 
establigh the inferiority of foreign agriculture. | with the affairs of parish. At present 
Firstly, there was the great amount of female of the so-called local self-government 
and juvenile labour employed on the land; and delusion. In matters relating to the 
secondly, there was the character of the work | ways, and the public heatlh, the t 
which they had to perform, The general employ- | was in no sense local. The Public Health 
ment of female labour in agriculture showed a| of 1875 appointed the Board of Guardians 
¢ want of outlet for females in occupations | the local authority under the Act, the 
more suited to their sex; and the necessities of |under them being a medical officer 
the small peasankefarmer required women to per- | inspector of nuisances. These 
form such work ag in England no woman would | theoretically supposed to be uainted 
undertake, and which would, indeed, be done by nuisances and requirements 
horees, The hardships and labours which they | or tbirty, or more parishes. It 
underwent would scarcely be credited by the} (Mr. Huskinson) that the rural au 
English labouring popnlation, and it was only by | sanitary purposes should be reales 
incredible exertions, and by employing women in | should consist of men residing in 
work utterly unsuited to them, that peasant- | thorough reorganisation of rural 
farming could show the results it did. In) rities was greatly to be desired 
England, bots. and machinery tended to|the Times for August 25 las 
supplant manual Jabour, and man, ceasing to be Pablic Health Act, stated it as 
a mere machine, was becoming every day more | without such i 
and more a director of work. surely, was | would ever be effectually administered, 
rogress for humanity. No doubs the indepen. | opinion Mr. Huskinson said he entirely 
ee of the peasant-proprietor was a very plea- ‘ithout committing himself in yo 
sant idea; but did mob the progress of society in | proval of the general tendency of Mr. 
all other arts imply to some extent a loss of Local Government Bill, there was one point in 
independence ? n why should it not be so | which appeared to him to be of great value, an 
in agriculture ? fhe Act next ia importance | which, he hoped, would be 
to the pnblic, as well as to the profession, was | future Local Government 
the Public Health Act, which was a very com- struction 
prehensive and usefal measure, and was 
part a consolidation of the man 
since 1848 to improye the gauitary condition of 
yusly to the passing of the 
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References to Grownd Floor Plan. References to First Floor Plan. se 
1, Carriage porch, 6, Collector of Bombay and Saper- See Ke 1, Accountant-General. 5. Library and Members 
2, Main staircese, beerpapa of Stamps and P3aR ! FE2S8 - psec 8 Senna ed the Governor. 
3. Accountant-General's office, tionery. ‘ 3 
4. Treasury-room, 6. Government Secretariat records. , —— 4, Committee sud Inncheon room. 7. Collector of Bombay, 





a. enemas cnet 








